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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Tbbasuey Department, 

Bureau of the Mint, 
Washington, D. (7., October 21,1898. 

Sir : I have tbe honor to hand you herewith my report upon the 
production of gold and silver in the United States, and in the world, 
for the calendar year 1897, together with such information as to their 
coinage and consumption as this Bureau has been able to gather. The 
returns for this country have been carefully obtained through officials 
and special agents of this Bureau, and the aggregate of precious metals 
reported has been actually traced from production to market. The 
figures are therefore conservative, but are believed approximately full. 
The statistics for foreign countries are obtained from official sources 
wherever governmental calculations are made, and where such re- 
turns can not be had the best obtainable estimates are given and the 
authority stated. 

Respectfully, yours, 

George E. Roberts, 

Director of the Mint. 

To the Honorable Secretary of the Treasury. 
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PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, AND MOVEMENT OF GOLD AND SILVER 

IN THE UNITED STATES, AND SURVEY OF THE WORLD'S 

PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN 1897. 
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GENERAL REPORT. 



PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES, CALENDAR YEAR 1897. 

The production of gold in the United States in the calendar year 1897 
was 86,312 kilograms, or 2,774,935 oances fine, of the value of $57,363,000, 
while that of the South African Eepublic was 86,720 kilograms, or 
2,788,038 ounces fine, of the value of $57,633,861 ; that of Australasia, 
83,786 kilograms, or 2,693,722 ounces fine, of the value of $55,684,182, 
and that of Eussia, 34,977 kilograms, or 1,124,514 ounces fine, of the 
value of $23,245,763. Ko other country had a gold output in 1897 ap- 
proximating any of the above four, which together yielded $194,599,500 
in a total of $237,504,800 extracted from the mines of the world. 

It appears that the United States lost in 1897 the position it so long 
occupied as the chief gold-producing country. The gold excitement in 
the Klondike contributed to the reduction of product in both Alaska 
and California, and but for this the Uuited States would probably have 
kept the lead another year. The conditions in South Africa, however, 
where a great ascertained bed of low-grade ore is being exploited by 
companies with ample capital, are such that it would doubtless have 
come to the front in 1898, if not in 1897. 

The United States gold product in 1897 exceeded that of 1896 by 
$4,275,000. This increase was due most largely to the State of Colo- 
rado, whose gold output in 1897 exceeded that of 1896 by over $4,000,000. 
The 1897 yield of gold in South Dakota was over $725,000 more than 
in 1896, and in Nevada a little over $500,000. The other States that 
contributed to the increase are Arizona, Michigan, Montana, Oregon, 
South Carolina, and Washington. 

The gold product of California in 1897 was over $600,000 less than in 
1896, Idaho's over $400,000, and Alaska's over $200,000« Other States 
whose gold yield showed a diminution in 1897 are Georgia, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Texas, and Utah. 

It is noteworthy that the gold product of the United States in 1897, 
$57,363,000, is the largest since 1854, and was exceeded only in the 
years 1852, 1853, and 1854, immediately after the discovery of the Cali- 
fornian placers. 

In estimating the gold yield of the United States in any given year 
only that gold is looked upon as really produced that has been refined — 
made ready for the market — and the ascertained amount of domestic 
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12 PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

origin (which is comparatively insignificant) that has been exported 
to foreign countries for reduction. 

It has been the castom of the Boreaa of the Mint to make for every 
calendar year two independent calcnlations of the gold product of the 
country, and to take their mean as the closest approximation that can 
be had to the actual outturn of the mines. The first of these is based 
on the amount of gold put upon the market by private refineries during 
the year, plus the fine gold contained in the unrefined of domestic pro- 
duction deposited at the mints and assay offices of the United States, 
plus the pure metal of domestic production contained in ores, copper 
inatte, efcc, exported to other countries for reduction. The second cal- 
culation is based on the known disposition made of the newly produced 
gold in any calendar year. Such gold is either deposited at the mints 
and assay offices of the United States, or exported from the United 
States in the form of bullion, ores, or copper matte, or used in the 
industrial arts. If foreign gold bullion enters into any of the above 
items, its amount must of course be deducted. 

Put in tabular form, the first calculation of the gold product of the 
United States in the calendar year 1897 assumes the following shape: 

ArpROXiMATK Gold Product of ths Mutks of the UNrrsD Statem during the 

Calendar Ysar 1897. 



Itenm reported for 1807. 



IloinMtIo product In fine gold bars reported by private refineries 

UnreAned gold of domestic prodnetion deposited at the mints and assay offloes. 
Domeatle fold contained in ores, copper matte, etc., exported for redaction 

Total 



Fine onnees. 

1,975.288 

783,108 

17, 



2,778.888 



The second calculation of the gold yield of the mines of the United 
States in the calendar year 1897, redaced to a table, is here shown : 

APPROXIHATB DiSPOSlTIOlf OF THE GOLD PRODUCT OF THE MiNKK OF THE UNITED 

8TATBEI DURIIfG TfiB CALENDAR YSAR 1897. 



Disposition. IFineoQDees. 

I 

Bullion deposited at the mints and assay offices classified as of domestic prodnetion . . . . i 3, 111, 070 
Domoatlo bnllion other than United States mint or assay office bars, exported ftom ! 

tholTtiitsdStotes ! 80,118 

Dottiestle gold in ores, copper matte, etc., oxported 17,948 

Bullion of domestic production reported by private refineries in the United States as , 

having been made into bars for manufkctuiers and Jewelers for use in the industrial ! 

arts j 22,622 

Total 3,181,060 

Bednot foreign bnllion reported to the Bureau of the Mint by private refineries in the 
United States as contained in their product of fine gold ban deposited at the mints 
and assay offices or entered at the custom-houses for exportation as of domestic pro- 
dnetion, bat derived from foreign ores 40$, 127 

Ket total 2.773,533 
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Either of the results found in the above tables is a pretty close 
approximation to the actual gold yield of the Uuited States in 1897. 
Their mean (86,312 kilograms or 2,774,935 ounces tine, of the value of 
$57,363,000) may be considered as the nearest approach to the actual 
quantity and value of the gold extracted from the mines of this country 
in the calendar year 1897. 

The gold product of the United States in the years 1896 and 1897, and 
the States and Territories in which there was an increase or decrease 
of the yield in the latter year, as well as the net increase, are shown in 
the following table: 

Table Showing the Product of Gold in the Several States and Terri- 
tories IN 1896 AND 1897, AND the Increase or Decrease of the Production 
OF Each in the Latter Y^ar. 



State or Territory. 



Alaska 

Arisona 

i. California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Hichigan 

Hontana 

Nerada 

If ew Mexico . . . 
Jfmih Carolina 
Oregon ........ 

Soath Carolina 
South Dakota.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington . . . 

Alabama 

lovA 

ICaryland 

Minnesota 



Yermont 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

Total 

Ket increase . 



Value. 



ifloe. 



$2, OSS, 700 

2,G04«200 

15,S35,iXX) 

14,011,000 

161,000 

2,156.300 

37,200 

4, 324, 700 

2.468,300 

475,800 

44,300 

1, 261,000 

<a.80O 

4.968.800 

8.000 

1,899,900 

405,700 



26.900 



63,088.000 



1897. 



11,778,000 

2,895.900 

14,618.300 

19,101,200 

149, 300 

1,701,700 

62,700 

4,373,400 

2,976,400 

356.500 

S4.60O 

1, 353, 100 

84,700 

5,694.900 

7.400 

1.7^.100 

419.900 



26,900 



97,868,006 



1291,700 
4,193.200 



25,600 

48,700 

508,100 



108,100 

21.400 

725,100 



14.900 



5.930,000 
4.276^000 



1877, 70P 
617,600 



1.700 
458,600 



119,800 
9,700 



178,800 



1,000 



1.665,000 



PBODUCTIOir OF SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES, CALENDAR TEAR 

1897. 

Tbe silver product of the United States in any given calendar year 
is estimated in precisely the same manner as the gold product, namely, 
by making two independent calcalations of the same and taking their 
mean as the actual product. 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



The first calcalation is as follows : 

Approximate Silvsr Product of thb Mikes of the United States during 

THE Calendar Year 1897. 



Items reported for 1897. 



Domestic prodaot in fine siWer bars reported by private refineries 

Unrefined silver of domestic production deposited at the mints and assay offices 
Domestic silver contained in ores, copper matte, etc., exported for redaction . . . . 

Total 



Fine ounces. 

52,200^614 

564,918 

1,700,612 



54.466.189 



And the second : 

Approximate Disposition of the Silver Product of the Mines of the United 

States during the Caijendar Tear 1897. 



Disposition. 



iFine ouncefl. 



Bullion deposited at the mints and assay offices classified as of domestic prodnction 

Domestic bullion other than United States mint or assay office bars, exported from the 
United States (custom-house rating at commercial value $50,107,970, corresponding, 
at average price of silver during the year, to $0.60 per fine ounce 

Domestic silver in ores, copper matte, etc., exported 

Bullion of domestic production reported by private refineries in the United States as 
having been made into bars for manufacturers and Jewelers for use in the industrial 
arts 



Total. 



Deduct decrease in the approximate stock of silver ban. exclusive of any 
bars bearing the stamp of a United States mint or assay office in the 
United States, held by the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company and other 
institutions at the dose of the calendar year 1897, according to informa- 
tion fumlshsd the Bureau of the Mint fine ounces . . 175, 086 

Deduct foreign bullion reported to the Bureau of the Mint by private re- 
fineries in the United States as contained in their product of fine silver 
bars deposited at the mints and assay offices or entered at the custom- 
houses for exportation as of domestic production but derived from foreign 
ores fine ounces.. 89,204,556 



4, 666. 955 



83,613.300 
1, 700, 612 



2, 841. 494 
92, 722, 361 



Net total. 



39.469,592 
53,252,769 



The mean of these two results, in round numbers, is 1,675,582 kilo- 
grams, or 53,860,000 ounces, fine, of the commercial value, at the aver- 
age price of silver during the year ($0.60), of $32,316,000 and the 
coining value of $69,637,172, is the estimated silver product of the 
United States in the calendar year 1897. 

The difference between the two estimates, amounting to about 1,200,000 
ounces, is larger than usual. But this difference, large as it is, by no 
means discredits the method followed by this bureau in making the 
estimate, for it can be readily explained. The number of ounces con* 
stituting the second item, in the second calculation, is obtained from 
the invoiced value of domestic bullion other than United States Mint 
or Assay Office bars exported from the United States in the calendar 
year 1897, namely $50,107,970, by dividing the latter sum by the aver- 
age quoted London price of an ounce of fine silver during the year. 
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namely, $0.60 per fine ounce. The result can only be an approximation, 
for the reason that while the export of silver is at the price paid by 
London, the invoice price is not, as is assumed in the table, in the 
absence of minuter information, always the quoted London price. 

Doubtless, three-qnarters of the time, the London quotation is the 
exact amount London will pay for silver to be shipped within ten days. 
Sometimes, however, the quotation is nominal and London purchasers 
pay slightly above or slightly below it. Then again the market some- 
times changes during the day and will advance after the quotation is 
made or sometimes decline after the quotation is made. 

Sales may, and probably do, vary in a very large number of cases 
from the quotation of the day the sale is made. Furthermore, the aver- 
age price for the year, based on the highest and lowest quotations, may 
not be the average price at which all sales were made. The heaviest 
sales may have been made at the lowest price. Indeed, it is likely to 
be the case that when the offerings are heavy the price will be below 
the average. Instead, therefore, of the average price of fine silver 
actually sold having been $0.60, it may have been sufficiently lower to 
raise the number of ounces corresponding to the total invoiced value 
given in item 2 in the second table above, viz, 83,513,300 fine ounces, so 
that the result of the second calculation would come much nearer to 
that of the first than it does. 

There was a decrease, probably due to the declining price of silver, 
of nearly 5,000,000 ounces, fine, in the silver product of the United 
States in 1897, as compared with 1896. The yield of Utah shows the 
greatest decline — ^2,562,000 ounces. Kext comes Montana, with a 
decrease of 1,069,600 ounces, and Colorado, of 936,600 ounces. 

Other States whose silver product in 1897 declined, as compared with 
1896, are Alaska, California, Idaho, Kew Mexico, South Dakota, Texas, 
and Washington. 

The States whose silver product in 1897 increased, as compared with 
1896, are Arizona, Nevada, and Oregon. 

A table is here given showing the product of silver in the several 
States and Territories in 1896 and 1897, and the increase and decrease 
of the production of each in the latter year: 

Table Showing thk Product of silver in the Several States and Terri- 
tories IN 1896 AND 1897 AND TEUE INCREASE OR DECREASE OF THE PRODUCTION 

OF Each in the Latter Year. 



state or Territorv. 

1896. 

_ _ _ . i_ _ 

I Fine (mncet. 

Alaska 145,300 

Ariaona 1,913,000 

Callfoniia 600,600 

Colorado 23,573,000 

Oeorgla 600 

Idabo 5,149,900 



1897. 



Weight. 

Increase. 



Fine ounces. 

116,400 

2,239,000 

474,400 

21,636,400 

600 

4,901,200 



Decrease. 



Fine ounces. I Fine ounces. 

28,900 

326,900 j 

I 126,200 

! 936,600 



248,700 
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Table Showing the Productt ov hilver in the Several States and Terri- 
tories IN 1896 AND 1887, ETC.--Clontiiiaed. 



SUto or Territory. 



Michigan ^ 

HoBtana 

Nevada 

New Mexico . . . 
North Carolina 

Oregon 

South CaroUoa. 
Soath Dakota . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Waahlngton . . . 



Maryland 

Tenneeeee 

Virginia 

ToUl 

Netdeoreaiko. 



1896. 

Fine ouneea. 

60.000 

16,737,600 

1,048,700 

087,800 

600 

61,100 

800 

228,600 

525,400 

8,827,000 

274,000 

100 



08,834,800 



1807. 

Fine otut^eee. 

80,800 

15,607,000 

1,228,900 

539,500 

300 

68,000 

200 

147,800 

404,700 

6,286,600 

106,000 

200 



53.860,000 



(ht. 




Increase. 


Decrease. 


Fine ounce*. 
1,300 


Fineauneee. 




1,068.600 


180,200 


148,300 
200 




7.900 


•••••■■•••-••- 



100 



516,400 



100 

81,900 

120,700 

2,508,000 

168,000 



5,481,900 
4,874.800 



A table is next appended showing the prodact of gold and silver of 
the individual States and Territories, as reported by Hint officers and 
agents, for the calendar year 1897: 

Product of Gold and Silver of the Indivoiual States and Tbriutoxibs, 
Reported bt Mint Officers and Agents fob the Calendar Year 1897. 



Htate or Territory. 



Alabama 

AlaskA 

AriaooA 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Michigui 

Montana 

Nevada 

Hew Mexico. . . 
North Carolina . 

Oregon 

Sonth Carolina. 
Sonth Dakota.. 

Tenneaaee 

Texaa 

Utah 

Virginia 

Waalilngton . . . 
Wyoming 

Total .... 



Oold. 



Silver. 



Fine ounoee. 

408 

118,014 

122,060 

787,778 

046,802 

7,401 

102,818 

18 

8,032 

217,516 

150,680 

22,871 

1,870 

86,528 

4,141 

272,411 

7 

858 

88,207 

207 

21,762 

1,328 



2,810,245 



Valae. 

18,465 

2, 438, 672 

2,523,188 

15,871.401 

IB, 672, 137 

154,223 

2,126,333 

884 

62,677 

4, 486, 431 

3.112,765 

472,780 

88.646 

1.854,803 

85.600 

5,631,237 

145 

7,859 

1,846,938 

4,280 

449,664 

27,350 



Fineouneea. 



60,284,161 



100 

182,011 

2,674,828 

764,648 

21.020.852 

656 

6. 488. 075 

2 

60,267 

16.807,346 

1,262,972 

438,771 

849 

84,802 

243 

146,822 

1 

404,676 

6,689,764 



242,780 



56, 115, 165 



Coining 
▼alae. 



$128 

170,881 

8,828,486 

976^707 

27,178,475 

848 

7,108,831 

2 

77,921 

21,730,710 

1,632,934 

567,800 

461 

100,648 

814 

189,672 

1 

628,217 

8,640,879 

12 

313,808 



Total Taloe. 



$8,684 

2,610,258 

5,881,808 

16,847,108 

46,750.612 

166,071 



140,508 

28^227,141 

4,746,688 

1,040.088 

89,007 

1,484,288 

86,028 

5.880.800 

146 

580,678 

10.406,817 

4,208 

788. 688 

37,880 



72,562.040 i 182,887,001 
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It will be noticed that the product of both gold and silver reported 
by the agents is greater than that calculated by this Bureau. The 
reason of this is clear. The one — that made by this Bureau — ^is of the 
finished product, fine metal ready for the market; the other is the value 
of the metal supposed to be in the ore before it is yet smelted and 
refiued. The table la^t given above can not be taken as final and must 
be replaced by another in which the value of the pure metal produced, 
as estimated by this Bureau, is prorated among the several States and 
Territories in proportion to the amount of gold and silver claimed by 
the agents to have been produced in them in 1897. 

This second table is here appended: 

Approximatk Distribution by Producing States and Territories of the 
Product of Gold and Silver in the United States tor the Calendar 
Year 1897, as Estimated by the Director of the Mint. 



SUte or Territory. 



AlaKayp* 

AlMka 

Arixona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minneaota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexioo . . 
North Carolina 

Oregon 

Sonth Carolina 
Soath Dakota. 

Tenneeaee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington- . . 
Wj'oming 

Total.... 



Gold. 



Fine oances. 



358 

80,011 

140.089 

707, 160 

924,166 

7,222 

82,320 

5 

6 

3,033 

145 

211,563 

143.983 

17,246 

1,674 

65,456 

4,097 

275,491 

5 

358 

83,500 

5 

189 

20,312 

642 



Value. 



2, 774, 935 



$7,400 

1,778,000 

2,895,900 

14,618,300 

19,104,200 

149,300 

1,701,700 

100 

100 

62,700 

3,000 

4,373,400 

2,976,400 

356,500 

34,600 

1,353,100 

84.700 

5,694,900 

100 

7,400 

1.728,100 

100 

3,900 

419,900 

11,200 



57,363,000 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



100 

116,400 

2,230,900 

474.400 

21, 636, 400 

600 

4,001,200 



60,300 



15.067,900 

1,228,900 

539,500 

300 

60,000 

200 

147,600 



Coining 
value. 



$129 

150,497 

2,896,032 

613,366 

27,974,335 

776 

6, 336, 905 



77,964 



20,257,487 

1,588,881 

607,535 

388 

89,212 

259 

190,836 



404,700 
6,265,600 



106,900 
100 



53,860,000 



523,249 
8,100.978 



138,214 
129 



Total value. 



60. 637, 172 



$7,629 

1,928,497 

5,791,932 

15,231,666 

47.078,535 

150,076 

8.038,605 

100 

100 

140.664 

3,000 

24,630,887 

4,565,281 

1.054,035 

34,988 

1, 442, 812 

84,950 

5,885,736 

100 

530,649 

9,827.078 

100 

3,900 

558,114 

11,320 



127, 000, 172 



7474- 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



lu answer to tbe many interrogatories received by the Bureau rela- 
tive to the sources of the production of the precious metals in the 
United States, the following table, compiled from rei>orts made by the 
Mint officers and agents as to the sources of production for the calen- 
dar year 1897, shows the distribution, among the various gold and sil- 
ver producing States and Territories, of the amount of gold and silver 
extracted from quartz, the amount of gold obtained from placer, and 
the amount of silver obtained from lead ores and copper ores as 
by-products: 

Distribution of the Gold and Silver Product of tub United States for 
THE Calendar Year 1897, as to Sources op Production as Reported by 
Mint Officers and Agents. 



state or Territory. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana 

INevada 

New Mexico — 
Korth Carolina . 

Oregon 

South Carolitin 
South Dakota . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 



Gold. 



Quartz. 



Fine ounces. 

409 

85, 178 

121,439 

520,094 

937, 3P>4 

6,163 

58, 807 

12 

8,032 

184,096 

148,302 

21,226 

787 

48,358 

4,037 

272,833 

2 

356 

89.297 

24 

15, 101 



2, 525, 387 



Placer. 



Silver. 



Quartz. 



Lead ores. | Copper ores. 



Fine ounces. 



32,836 

620 

238,685 

9,468 

1,298 

44,006 

6 



Fine ounces. 

100 

132, Oil 

1, 802, 030 

504,601 

4, 204, 170 

650 

1,312,445 

2 



33, 419 

2,278 

1,645 

1,083 

17, 170 

104 

78 

5 



183 
6,651 
1,323 



390,858 



1,921,237 

990,918 

289,849 

349 

84,802 

243 

146,622 

1 

404,676 

195.928 

9 

242,780 



Fine ounces. \ Fine ounces. 



205,947 

90.167 

al6, 816, 682 



4,181.530 



4, 175, 792 
272. 054 
148,922 



666,352 
159,880 



60.267 
10,710.317 





















6, 353, 247 


140, 579 







12,233,420 i 32,214,341 I 11,637,305 



a Lead and copper ores. 

The aunual production of gold and silver from tbe mines of the United 
States from 1800 to 1897, inclusive, is shown in the following table: 

(The commercial value of the silver product is reckoned at the aver- 
age yearly market price of silver and its coiuing value in United States 
dollars.) 
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Product of Gold and Silver from Mixes in thk United States, 1860-1897. 

[The estimate for 1860-1872 ia by R. W. Raymond, commissioner, and since 1872 by tbe Bureau of the 

Mint.] 



Gold. 



Calendar year. 



1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 



1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1690 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
189G 
1897 



Total 



Total 

Grand total 



Fine oances. 



2, 225, 250 
2, 080, 125 
1,896,300 
1,935,000 
2. 230, 088 
2, 574, 759 
2,588.063 
2. 502, 197 
2,322,000 
2, 394, 563 
2, 418. 750 
3, 104, 313 
1, 741, 500 



29,012,908 



1, 741, 500 
1,620,563 
1,615,725 
1,930,162 
2,268.788 
2, 476, 800 
1,881,787 
1,741,500 
1,678,612 
1, 572, 187 
1, 451. 250 
1,489,950 
1,538,325 
1,693,125 
1,596,375 
1,604,841 
1, 587, 000 
1,588,880 
1, 604, 810 
1, 596, 375 
1,739,323 
1, 910, 813 
2, 254, 760 
2, 568, 132 
2, 774. 935 



45, 526. 548 



Value. 



$46, 000, 000 
43, 000, OOG 
39,200,000 
40,000,000 
46, 100, 000 
53, 225, 000 
53, 500, 000 
51,725,000 
48, 000, 000 
49, 500, 000 
50,000,000 
43,500,000 
36, 000, 000 



599, 750, 000 



Silver. 



36, 000, 000 
33, 500, 000 
33, 400, 000 
39, 900, 000 
46, 900, 000 
51, 200, 000 
38, 9U0, 000 
36, 000, 000 
34, 700, 000 
32, 500, 000 
30, 000, OUO 
30, 800, 000 
31,800,000 
35, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 
33. 175, 000 
32, 800, 000 
32, 845, 000 
83, 175, 000 
33, 000, 000 
35, 955, 000 
39,500,000 
46, 610, 000 
53, 088, 000 
57, 363, 000 



941,111,000 



74, 539, 456 i 1, 540, 861, 000 



Fine ounces. 



116,015 

1, 546, 875 

3,480,469 

6. 574, 219 

8, 507, 812 

8, 701, 171 

7, 734, 375 

10,441,406 

9, 281, 250 

9.281,250 

12,375,000 

17,789,062 

22, 236, 328 



118, 065, 232 



27,6o0,000 
28, 849, 000 
24,518,000 
30, 009, 000 
30, 7a3, 000 
34, 060, 000 
31, 550, 000 
30, 320, 000 
33, 260, 000 
36. 200, 000 
35, 730, 000 
37, 800, 000 
39, 010, 000 
39, 440, 000 
41, 260, 000 
45. 780, 000 
50, 000, 000 
54, 500, 000 
58, 330, 000 
63, 500, 000 
60,000,000 
49, 500, 000 
55, 727, 000 
58,835,000 
53,860,000 



1,052,271,000 



Commercial 
value. 



$157, 000 

2, 062, 000 

4,685,000 

8,842,000 

11, 443, 000 

11, 642, 000 

10,356,000 

13,866,000 

12, 307, 000 

12, 298, 000 

16,734,000 

23,578,000 

29, 396, 000 



157, 366, 000 



35, 890, 000 
36, 869, 000 
30, 549, 000 
34, 690, 000 
36, 970, OUO 
40.270,000 
35, 430, 000 
34, 720, 000 
37, 850, 000 
41, 120, 000 
39, 660, 000 
42, 070, 000 
42, 500, 000 
39, 230, 000 
40, 410, 000 
43,020,000 
46, 750, 000 
57,225,000 
57, 630, 000 
55, 563, 000 
46, 800, 000 
31. 422, 000 
36, 445, 000 
30, 655, 000 
32, 316, 000 



1,015,054,000 



1, 170, 336, 232 



1, 172, 420. 000 



Coining 
value. 



$150 

2,000 

4,500 

8,500 

11,000 

11,250 

10,000 

13,500 

12,000 

12,000 

16,000 

23,000 

28,750 



152, 650, 



35.750 
37,300 
31, 700 
38, 800 
39,800, 
45,200 
40, 800 
39, 200 
43,000, 
46, 800 
46,200 
48,800 
51,600 
51,000 
53, 350, 
59,195 
64,640 
70,465 
75,417 
82, 101 
77, 676, 
64,000 
72,051 
76,069, 
69, 637 



1. 360, 457 



1, 513. 107 



000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

uoo 

000 



000 



000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
OOJ 
000 
OUO 



0<JU 



UOO 



Tables sbowiDg tbe product of gold and silver from miaes of tbe 
United States since 1792 will be found in tbe Appendix 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



DEPOSITS OF GOLD. 

The deposits of gold at the mints aad assay offices daring the cal- 
endar year 1S97 were 4,253,333 line oances,of the valae of $87,924,232, 
and the redeposits contained 1,759,114 fine ounces, of the value of 
$36,364,117. 

The domestic bullion amounted to 2,111,070 fine ounces, of the value 
of $64,311,531. For convenience of the Bureau the domestic bullion 
has been classified as unrefined, refinery bars, and refined bullion, 
unrefined being bullion received direct from the miners in its crude 
state, refinery bars (less than 0.992 in fineness) and refined bars (0.992 
and over in fineness) being the product of certain smelters, refineries, 
cyanide and chlorination works deposited at the mints and assay offices. 

The amount of foreign bullion deposited contained 258,266 fine ounces, 
valued at $5,338,844. The unrefined foreign bullion contained 182,523 
fine ounces and the refined bullion 75,743 fine ounces, reported to have 
been received from the following countries: 



Countries. 



UNREFINED. 



VoyaSootiA 

Canada 

Mexico 

Central America 

West Indies 

Sooth America.. 

Africa 

Korea 



FineooDces. 



53,648 

63,600 

18,075 

40 

17,281 

17 

88 



Total. 



BKFINBD. 



Aantralasia and New Zealand. 
England 



182,523 

43,782 
81.061 



Grand total 



75,743 



258,266 



Mutilated and uncurrent domestic gold coin contciining 17,268 fine 
ounces of the coinage value of $356,937 were transferred from the 
Treasury to the mints for recoinage, and 18,696 fine ounces valued at 
$386,487 represented the uncurrent domestic coins purchased over the 
counter at the mints. 

Foreign gold coin containing 709,262 fine ounces and old jewelry con- 
taining 138,771 fine ounces were also received, and represented a coining 
value of $17,530,413. 
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HEDEPOSITS OF GOLD. 



The mint at Philadelpbia received as redeposits gold ballion contain- 
ing 1,724,857 flue ounces, as shown by the following table: 



Institation at which maDnfoctared. 



Mint at Philadelphia. . . . . . 

Assay office at New York . 

Mint at Denver 

Assay office at — 

Helena 

Boise 

Charlotte 

StLonis 



Character of bars redeposited. 



Fine bars. 



Fineouneet. 

5 

080,908 

240,188 



Total. 



921,191 



Mint bars. 



Fiituouneet. 



287,648 



287,648 



Unparted 
bars. 



Fine ouneei. 



331,949 

109,891 

66,717 

12,721 

4,740 



516; 018 



The mint at Sau Francisco received as redeposits 20,574 fine ounces 
of fine gold bars, all of which were made by the mint at Garson. 

The assay office at New York received as redeposits 138 fine ounces 
of gold, 74 fine ounces of which were small fine bars made at that 
office. Unparted bars containing 63 fine ounces made at the mint at 
Denver, and a small unparted bar containing 0.242 fine ounces made 
at the assay office at St. Louis, were also received as redeposits. 

The mint at Denver received as redeposits 512 fine ounces of gold, 
13 fine ounces of which were fine bars made at the assay office at Kew 
York, and 499 fine ounces contained in unparted bars made at the mint 
at Denver. 

The assay office at Helena reports 254 fine ounces of gold redeposited, 
all the bars of which were made at that office. 

The assay office at Boise reports the amount of redeposits as 11,745 
fine ounces of gold, all of which were unparted bars originally made 
at that office. 

The assay office at St. Louis reports the redeposits of gold at 34 fine 
ounces of gold, being small fine bars manufactured at the mint at 
Philadelphia. 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Table Showing the Weight of the Deposits and Rbdeposits of Gold 
Bullion at the Mints and Assay Offices of the United States during 
THE Calendar Years 1896 and 1897, and the Increase or Decrease of 
the Sams during the Latter Year. 



Class! fioation of deposits of i^old bullion. 



Domestic baUion, nnrefinfkd 

Domestic ballion, refinery bars . . . 
Domestic ballion, refined 

Total domestic bullion 

Domestic coin, Treasnry transfers 

Domestic coin pnrchased 

Foreign ballion, anrefined 

Foreign ballion, refined 

Foreign coin melted 

Jewelers' bars, etc 

Total deposits 

Redeposits : 

Fine bars 

M in t bars 

Unparted bars 

Total redeposits 

Total gold operated on 



Calendar year. 


Increase, 
1897. 


Decrease. 


1896. 


1897. 


1807. 


Fine ounces. 

838,045 

329,542 

1,644,614 


Fine ouneee. 

783, 103 

596.501 

1,731,466 


Fine ouneee. 


Fineottneu, 
54.942 


266,959 
86,962 








2, 812, 101 
63.410 
39, 611 
126,903 
515,076 
746,277 
146,723 


3, 111, 070 

17, 268 

18,696 

182,523 

75,743 

709,262 

138, 771 


863,911 


54,942 
36.142 




20.915 


56,620 




439,332 
38,015 




6.952 






4, 438, 100 


4, 263, 333 


409,631 


594,296 


312,335 


042,886 
287,648 
628,580 


630.661 




483,880 


196,232 


402.935 


125, 645 








1, 199, 150 


1,759,114 


756.196 


196.232 


5, 637, 250 


6, 012, 447 


1, 165, 727 


790.530 



Table Showing the Valie of the Deposits and Redeposits of Gold Bullion 
AT THE Mints and Assay Offices of the United States during the Cal- 
endar Years 1896 and 1897, and the Increase or Decrease of the Same 

DURING THE LaTTER YEARS. 



Classification of deposits of gold bullion. 



Domestic ballion. anrefined 

Domestic ballion, refinery bars... 
Domestic ballion, refined 

Total domestic ballion 

Domestic coin. Treasury transfers 

Domestic coin purchased 

Foreign bullion, unrefined 



58. 131, 294 

1,104,088 

818, 836 

2, 623, 322 

Foreign bullion, refined | 10, 647. 540 

Foreign coin melt«d | 15, 406, 241 

Jewelers' bars, old plate, etc I 3, 012, 348 



Calendar year. 



1896. 



$17, 323, 926 

6. 812, 238 

33, 995, 130 



Total deposits i 91,743,669 

Redeposits : ! 

Fine bars 

Mint bars 

Unpari ed bars 

Total redeposits 

Total gold operated on 



6, 456, 530 

10, 002, 695 

8. 329, 418 



24. 788, 643 



116, 532, 312 



1807. 



$16,188,179 
12,330,764 
35.792,588 



64,311,531 

856,957 

386, 487 

3, 773, 096 

1,565,748 

14, 661, 753 

2.868,660 



87, 924, 2:^2 



19, 491, 186 

5, 946, 222 

10,926,709 



124, 288, 349 



Increase, 
1897. 



$5,518,526 
1,797,458 



7, 315, 084 



1,149,774 



8, 465, 758 



13,034,656 
2, 597. 291 



38, 364, 117 15. 631, 947 



24, 097, 705 



Decrease, 
1897. 



$1,135,747 



1.136,747 
747, 131 
432.349 



9.081,792 
744,488 
143,688 



12. 285. 195 



4.056.473 



4,066,473 



16,341,668 
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DEPOSITS OF SILVER, 

Silver is coined iu the United States on Oovernment account only. 
Deposits of silver bullion are received by the mints and assay offices 
of the United States for return to the depositor in fine or unparted bars 
with the weight and fineness stamped thereon. The deposits of silver 
for return in fine bars are confined almost exclusively to the New York 
Assay Office, only a small amount being deposited at other institutions. 
Fine silver bars manufactured for depositors are either exi)orted or sold 
for use in the industrial arts in the United States. 

The dei)osits of silver at the mints and assay offices during the cal- 
endar year 1897 were 9,828,169 fine ounces, of the coining value of 
$12,707,1^8, and the redeposits contained 208,727 fine ounces, of the 
coining value of $269,869. 

The domestic bullion amounted to 4,666,953 fine ounces, of the coin- 
ing value of $6,034,043. For the convenience of the Bureau the domes- 
tic silver bullion has been classified as unrefined, refinery bars, and 
refined bars, similar to domestic gold bullion. 

The amount of unrefined foreign bullion deposited contained 574,663 
line ounces, of the coining value of $742,998, as follows: 

Unrefined Foreign Silver Buluon. 



Countriea. 



Nora Scotia 

Gaoada 

Mexico 

Central America. 

Weat Indies 

Sonih America . . 
Africa 



Total 



Fine ounces. 



1,475 

13,561 

541, 143 

14.094 

124 

3,657 

3 

6 



574,663 



There were no deposits of foreign refined bullion during the year. 

The Treasurer of the United States transferred to the mint uncur- 
rent silver coins containing 4,012,110 fine ounces, of the coining value 
of $5,187,375. There were received over the connter at the mints old 
and worn coin containing 3,812 fine ounces, representing $4,927. This 
amount includes 317 trade dollars. 

Foreign coin containing 90,183 fine ounces, and jewelers' bars and old 
plate containing 480,448 fine ounces, represented, upon melting, a value 
of $737,786. 
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BEDEPOSITS OF SILVER. 



Tlie mint of Philadelphia received as redeposits silver bullion con- 
taining 183,731 fine ounces, as follows : 



Institation at which mannfactared. 



Assay office at New York 

Hint at Denver 

Assay office at— 

Helena 

Boise 

Charlotte 

StLonis 



Total 



Charaoter of bars rede- 
posited. 



Fine bars. 



Fine ounces. 
87,320 



Unparted 
bars. 



Fine ounces, 
51.040 

29.452 

13,634 

1,177 

1.102 



87,320 



96,411 



The assay office at !N'ew York received as redeposits 22,085 fine ounces 
of silver bullion. Fine bars containing 21,639 fine ounces were made 
at that office, while 6 fine ounces contained in unparted bars made at 
the mint at Denver, and 440 fine ounces in unparted bars made at the 
assay office, St. Louis, were also received. 

The redeposits of silver at Denver amounted to 369 fine ounces in 
unparted bars, all of which were made at that mint. 

The assay office at Helena reports the unparted bars redeposited ns 
118 fine ounces, all of which originated from that office. 

The assay office at Boise reports as being redeposited 2,424 fine 
ounces, all in unparted bars, all of which were made at that office. 

Table Showing the Weight of the Deposits and Redeposits of Silver 
Bullion at the Mints and Assay Offices of the United States during 
the Calendar Years 1896 and 1897 and the Increase or Decrease of the 
Same during the Latter Year. 



ClASBiflcation of deposits of silver ballion. 



Domostic bnllion, unrefined 

I>onie8tic bullion. refinery bars .... 
Domestic bullion, refined 

Total domestic bullion 

Domestic coin, Treasury transfers 

Domestic coin purchased 

Trade dollars purchased 

Foreign bullion, unrefined 

Foreign bnllion, refined 

Foreign coin 

Jewelers* bars, old plate, etc 

Total deposits 

Redeposits : 

Fine bars 

nnparte<l bars 

Total redeposits 

Total silver operated on 



Calendi 
1896. 

Fine ounces. 
479, 407 

79,076 

8,332,089 


i,r year. 


Increase, 
1897. 


Decrease, 


1897. 


1897. 


Fine ounces. 
664,912 

126,370 

8,075,062 


Fine ounces. 
85,605 

46,403 

643.578 


Fine ounces. 








3,801,472 

3,111,317 

3,307 

104 

703,284 

4,793 

169,591 

525,842 


4,666,953 

4,012,110 

3,563 

249 

574,663 


776,481 

900,793 

256 

145 










128.621 

4,793 

79,408 

45.804 




00,183 

480.448 










8,409,710 


9, 828, 169 


1,676,675 


258.216 


13,056 
100,952 


108,959 
00,768 


95,903 




1,184 




114,008 


208,727 


95,903 


1,184 


8, 523, 718 


10,036,896 


1,772,678 


260.400 
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Tablk Showing the Value of the Deposits and Redeposits of Silver Buluon 
AT THE Mints and Assay Offices of the United States during the Calen- 
dar Years 1896 and 1897 and the Increase or Decrease of the Same during 
the Latter Year. 



Claaaiflcation of deposits of silver bullion. 


Calendar year. 


Increase, 
1897. 


Decrease, 


1896. 1897. 

1 


1897. 


IXAiiiMitic bnllion. nnraflnWI .^.n......^, 


$619,840 

103,403 

4,308,155 


$730,392 

163,400 

5,140,251 


$110, 552 

59,997 

832,096 




Doinefltio bnllion. refinery bars 




Domeetic bnllion. refined 








Total domestic bnllion 


5. 031, 398 

4,022,712 

4.275 

135 

909,296 

6,198 

219, 269 

679,877 


6,034,043 

5,187,375 

4,606 

321 

742,908 


1,002,645 

1,164.663 

331 

186 




TWnncMitin nnin . TrAiuinrv tmnafAra 




Domestic coin nnrchased 




Tmd*^ dollars 'rnirflhssMl 




Foref en bullion, unrefined 


. $166. 296 


Koreim bnUion. refined 


6, 1D8 


Foreim coin 


116,600 
621,186 




102,669 


Jewelers' bars, old plate, etc 


58,692 








Total denosits 


10, 873, 160 


12, 707, 128 


2, 167. 825 


333.857 






HedepoBits: 

Fine b<»rs --^- r 


16,880 
130, 524 


140,877 
128,992 


123,997 




Unnarted bars.. 


1,532 


Total rwlewisits , , r r 








147, 404 


260,869 


123.997 


1,532 








Total silver onerat**d on 


11,020,564 


12,976,997 


2,291,822 


3:15. 389 







Gold and Silver (excluding Redeposits) Received at the Mints and Assay 

Offices during the Calendar Years 1880-1897. 



Calendar year. 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Gold. 



Silver (coin- 
ing rdlne). 



$100,278,703 
98,763,426 
41, 921, 263 
51,089,456 
60,518,179 
44, 714, 052 
66,422,088 
74,724,077 
41.496,410 
42, 599, 206 
48,767,964 
60,849,552 
45,406,646 
60,419,223 
49, 704, 902 
69,433,579 
91,743,670 
67,924,282 



$35,103,825 
30,326.848 
35,161.254 
36,078,184 
36, 670, 731 
35, 836, 725 
39.086,070 
46,381,333 
41,323,973 
41.977,265 
55, 198, 037 
70.994,120 
84,591,898 
62,465,005 
14, 120, 605 
13, 843, 636 
10, 873, 160 
12. 707, 128 



Total. 



$135,382,528 

129,000,274 

77.082,517 

88,067.640 

87,188,910 

80. 550, 777 

105, 508, 158 

121, 105, 410 

82,820,383 

84,576,471 

103, 966, 001 

131,843,672 

129,998,544 

131,884,228 

63. 825, 507 

83, 277, 215 

102,616,830 

100,631,360 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following table exhibits the unmber of fine ounces and value of 
gold and silver coinage of the United States, by calendar years, from 
1873 to 1897 : 

Coinage of (Jold and Silver of ths Mints of the United States, 1873-lSd7. 



Calendar year. 



1873 

1874 .. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

1891 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1896 

1807 

Total 



Gold. 



Fine onnoet. 



2,758,475 
1,705.441 
1, 504, 050 
2.253,281 
2,128,403 
2,408,400 
1,800,400 
3,014,163 
4.685,162 
3, 187, 317 
1,414.581 
1, 160. 601 
1, 343, 510 
1, 400, 240 
1, 150, 664 
1,518,046 
1.035,800 
000.100 
1, 413, 614 
1.682,832 
2,757,231 
8,848,045 
2,883,941 
2,276.192 
3,677,878 



54, 187, 664 



Value. 



$57,022,748 
85,254,630 
82, 961, 040 
46,570,458 
43,000,864 
40,786,062 
80,080,060 
62,806,270 
06,850,800 
65,887.685 
20,241,000 
23,001,756 
27, 778, 012 
28,045,542 
23,072,388 
81,380,808 
21,413.031 
20,467,182 
20,222,005 
84,787.223 
66.007.020 
70, 546, 160 
60,616,358 
47,053,060 
76, 028, 485 



1,120,158.586 



Silver. 



Flneotincea. Coining value. 



8,112,801 

5.200,421 

11,870,636 

18, 061, 777 

21.060,246 

22,057,548 

21,823,408 

21,201,232 

21, 600, 070 

21,635,460 

22,620,701 

22.060,085 

22,400,433 

24,817,064 

27,218,101 

25,643,242 

27,454,465 

80,320,000 

21.284,115 

0.777.084 

6,808,413 

7.115,806 

4,407,056 

17,858,504 

14,208,760 



453,017,558 



Nt 024. 748 
6,851,777 
15,347,809 
24,503,306 
28,303,045 
28.518,850 
27,500.776 
27.411,604 
27,940,164 
27, 078, 182 
20.246.068 
28,634.866 
28,062,178 
82,086,700 
86, 101, 081 
88,025,606 
35,406,683 
80,202,908 
27,518,857 
12,641,078 
8,802,707 
0,200,851 
5,608,010 
23,080,880 
18,487,207 



585,710,678 



In the Appendix a table will be found showing the value of the coin- 
age executed by each mint from 1792 to 1897 inclusive. 

The following table shows the number of pieces and value of coinage 
executed at the mints of the United States during the calendar year 
1897: 

Coinage Executed in the United States, Calendar Year 1897. 



Description. 



Gold 

Silver dollara (act July 14, 1800) 

Subsidiary ailrer coins 

Minor coins 

Total 



Pieces. 



5,382,707 
12,651,731 
27,022,400 
70,805,065 



115, 052, 002 



Valoe. 



$76,028,485.00 

12,651,731.00 

5,835,566.80 

1,526,100.05 



06,041,882.85 
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BARS MANUFACTURED, 1897. 

The following table shows the character and valae of gold and silver 
bars manufactured during the calendar year 1897 : 



Description. 



Fine ban 

Mint bars 

Standard bars. 
Uni»arted ban 

Total... 




$32,821,988.90 

5,510.983.49 

47,983.83 

11,041,897.62 



49,422,853.90 



Silver. 



$7, 110, 419. 05 
112,899.08 



129,176.20 



7,352,494.33 



PURCHASE OF SILVER. 

Since ^N'ovember 1, 1893, the date of the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the act of July 14, 1890, the purchase of silver bullion by the 
Grovemment has been limited to the silver contained in gold deposits, 
the small fractions of silver for return in fine bars, the amount retained 
in payment of charges, surplus silver bullion returned by the operative 
officers of the mints at the annual settlement, and mutilated domestic 
silver coins purchased for the subsidiary silver coinage under the pro- 
visions of section 3526 of the Revised Statutes. 

Table Showing Quantity of Silver Purchased and Cost of Same for 
Subsidiary Coinage during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Stock. 



Partings, charges, and fractions purchased 

Mntilated coins, including melted assay coins, purchased 
Surplus bullion purchased 

Total 



Fine ounces. 



256,064.81 

3,76L99 

11, 122. 73 



270,040.53 



Cost. 



$157, 618. 28 
2, 852. 61 
7,295.95 



167,766.84 



Table Showing the Quantity and Cost op Silver Purchased at Each Mint 
for the Subsidiary Coinage during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Hint. 



Philadelphia. 
San Francisco 
New Orleans. 
Carson 

Total... 



Fine ounces. 



204,755.05 

58,203.01 

6,014.62 

1.075.05 



270,040.53 



Cost. 



$128,410.42 

34, 065. 10 

3,512.14 

1. 170. 18 



167,766.84 
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Amount, Cost, Avbraob Price, and Buluon Valuk of tew Silver Doixar of 
Silver Purchased under the Act of February 28, 1878. 



Fiscal year. 



1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1890 

1891 

Total 



Fine onnoea. 



10,809,150.58 
19,248,086.00 
22.057,862.64 
19.700.227.11 
21.190,200.87 
22, 889, 241. 24 
21, 022. 951. 52 
21,791,171.61 
22,690,652.94 

26. 490. 008. 04 
25.386,125.32 
26, 468, 861. 03 

27. 820. 900. 05 
2,797,370.52 



Coat. 



291,272,018.56 



$13,023, 
21, 593, 
25,235. 
22,327, 
24,054, 
25, 577, 
24, 378, 
23, 747, 
23,448, 
25.988, 
24,237, 
24, 717. 
26,809, 
3,049, 



268.96 
642.09 
081.53 
874.75 
480.47 
327.58 
383.91 
460.25 
960.01 
620.46 
553.20 
853.81 
326.33 
426.46 



Ayerage 

price 
per flne 
ounce. 



308,279,260.71 



f 1.2048 

1. 1218 

1.1440 

1. 1328 

1.1351 

1. 1174 

L1120 

1.0897 

1.0334 

.9810 

.9647 

.0338 

.9668 

L0901 



L0583 



Bullion 

cost of a 

ailver 

dollar. 



$0.0318 
.8676 
.8848 
.8761 
.8770 
.8642 
.8600 
.8428 
.7992 
.7587 
.7384 
.7222 
.7477 
.8431 



8185 



AMorNT, Cost, Avkraor Prick, and Bullion Value of the Silver Dollar of 

SiLV£u Purchased under Act of July 14, 1890. 



Fiscal years. 



1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total 



Fine oancea. 



48,393,113.05 
54, 355, 748. 10 
54.008,162.60 
11,917,658.78 



168, 674. 682. 53 



Cost. 



^,577,498.44 

61,106,607.96 

45, 531, 374. 53 

8,715.52L32 



155,931,002.25 



Average 

price 

per flne 

ounce. 



$1. 0451 
.9402 
.8430 
.7318 



.9244 



Ballion 

cost of a 

silver 

dollar. 



10.8083 
.7271 
.6520 
.5656 



.7150 



Amount, Cost, Averaoe Price, and Bullion Value of the Silver Dollar of 
Silver Purchased under the Acts of February 12, 1873, January 14, 1875, 
February 28, 1878, and July 14, 1890. 



Act authorizing. 



Febmary 12, 1873 
January 14, 1875 . 
February 28, 1878 
July 14,1890 

Total 



Fine ounces. 



5,434,282.00 

31, 603, 906. 00 

291. 272, 018. 56 

168, 674, 682. 53 



406,984,889.00 



Cost. 



$7,152,564.00 

37,571,148.00 

308.279,260.71 

155, 031, 002. 25 



508,933,974.96 



Average 

price 
per fine 
ounce. 



$L8162 

L1888 

1.0583 

.9244 



L0240 



Ballion 

cost of a 

silver 

dollar. 



ILOiaO 
.9194 
.8185 
.7150 



7920 



) 
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S i ATEMEMT SHOWING THE AMOUNT AND COST OF SILVER BULUON PURCHASED UNDER 

Act of July 14, 18C0, and Used in the Coinage of Standard Silver Dollars, 

\yASTED AND SOLD IN SWEEPS, NUMBKR OF L)ULI.AR8 COINED, AND SEIGNIOILAGE 

ON Sajie, from August 13, 1890, to January 1, 1898. 



Disposition. 



Total amonnt pamhased, and cost . 

Used in coinage to January 1, 1898 
Wasted and sold in sweeps 

Total amonnt used 

Balance January 1,1896 

Total 

Silver dollars coined 

Seigniorage on same 



Fine oances. 



Cost 



168, 674, 082. 53 $155, 031, 002. 25 



56, 130, 5ti9. 09 
63, 570. 37 



56, 194. 139. 46 
112,480,543.07 



168. 674. 682. 53 



54,162,529.11 
62,535.64 

54,225,064.75 
101,705,937.50 



155,031.002.26 



72, 572, 857. 00 
18,410,327.89 



Balance of Silver Bullion Pitrchasrd under Act of July 14, 1890, on Hand 

AT Each Mint January 1, 1898. 



Mint. 



Philadelphia.. 
San Francisco 
New Orleans.. 
Carson 

Total... 



Fine ounces. 



108,997,051.82 

2.497,978.02 

417, 531. 76 

567,981.47 



Cost. 



$98,655,933.34 

2,236,770.29 

358, 522. 92 

454,710.95 



112,480,543.07 



101, 705, 937. 50 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Imports of Gold. — The total value of gold imports daring the cal- 
endar year 1897 was $34,056,055. 

Foreign gold ballion of the value of $5,614,367 was imported into 
the United States during the calendar year 1897, of which amount 
$2,588,619 came from Mexico, $905,342 from Australasia, $761,131 
from Canada, $498,790 from Italy, $265,623 from Colombia, and the 
remainder from various countries. 

Foreign gold coin of the value of $14,027,199 was imported ; $9,855,336 
came from Australasia, $2,415,913 from Cuba, $896,351 from England, 
$^26,736 from Venezuela, and the remainder from various countries, 
principally from Canada and South America. 

Foreign gold ores of the value of $600,073 was iroi)orted, of which 
$582,083 came from Mexico, and the balance from Canada and Central 
and South America. 

Gold contained in base bullion of the value of $1,133,816 was imported, 
$860,438 of which was from Mexico. 

Silver lead ore of the value of $3,480,108 was imported trom British 
Columbia and Mexico. 
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Gold coin of the United States, of the value of $9,200,492 was returued 
to this country. England shipped $4,461,934 of this amount, while 
France returned $2,500,000; Canada, $518,931 ; Haiti, $418,610; Cuba, 
$381,593; Venezuela, $256,173, and the balance from various countries 
of the world. 

The following table shows the total gold imports for the year: 

Gold -Imports, Calendar Ybar 1897. 



Items. 



Foreign bullion 

Foreign coin 

In foreign base bullion . . . 
In foreign silver-lead ore. 
In foreign gold ore 

Total foreign 

United States coin 

Total gold imports . 



Amounts. 



•6,614,387 

U, 027, IW 

1,133.816 

3. 480, 108 

600,073 



24,855,563 
9,200,492 



34,056,056 



Gold Expobts. — The total valae of gold exports, consisting of 
domestic and foreign material, amounted to $34,568,664. 

The valae of gold bars manufactured by the United States Gov- 
ernment institutions, exported, was $11,636,684, France receiving 
$10,657,024 and Germany $979,660. 

The value of other domestic bars not manufactured by the Govern- 
ment, exported, was $622,609, of which $337,387 was shipped to England, 
$204,454 to France, $77,807 to Quebec, and the balance to Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, and Hongkong. 

United States gold coin of the value of $21,198,070 was exported, 
$11,210,000 going to Germany, $4,000,000 to France, $2,327,197 to Que- 
bec, $1,155,140 to Hawaii, and the balance to various countries. 

The value of gold contained in base bullion exported was $371,039, 
which went to Germany, England, France, and the Netherlands, while 
gold ore valued at $190 was shipped to Nova Scotia. 

Foreign gold bullion valued at $13,877 was also exported to France 
and Quebec. 

Foreign gold coin valued at $692,942 was exported, $521,995 of 
which went to France, $70,000 to Germany, $55,186 to Venezuela, 
$38,215 to Quebec, and the balance to various countries. 

The value of gold contained in foreign base bullion exported was 
$33,243, which went to England. 
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The following table shows the total gold exports daring the year: 

Gold Exports, Calendar Year 1897. 



Itema. 



United SUies ban 

Other bullion 

United States coin 

In base bnllion, pig copper, and copper matte 
In gold ore 

Total domestic 

Foreign bullion reexported 

Foreign coin reexiK>rted 

In foreign base bnllion 

In foreign gold ore 

Total foreign 

Totel gold exports 



Amoant. 



$11, 636. 684 

622,600 

21, 198, 070 

371,030 

100 



33,828,502 



13, 877 

602, 042 

33,243 

10 



740,072 



34,568,664 



Silver Imports. — The total value of the silver imports during the 
calendar year 1897 was $33,180,463. 

Foreign silver bullion of the commercial value of $2,846,327 was 
imi)orted, of which $2,494,770 came from Mexico, $349,355 from Hon- 
duras, and the balance from Central and South America. 

Foreign coin of the value of $8,639,302 was imported, $7,196,155 of 
which came from Mexico, $483,954 from Santo Domingo, $280,651 from 
British Honduras, and the remainder from various countiies. 

United States silver coin of the value of $169,050 was returned to this 
country, $81,449 of which was returned by Canada, $44,000 by San 
Salvador, and the remainder from various countries. 

The invoiced value of silver contained in base bullion was $13,369,953, 
and in silver-lead ore $7,723,223, the greater part of which amounts 
came from Mexico and British Columbia. 

Silver ore valued at $432,608 was imported; $167,219 came from Mex- 
ico and the balance from Central and South America. 

The base bullion, silver-lead ore, copper regulus, and lead bullion, 
imi>orted principally from Mexico and British Columbia, contained 
240,565 ounces of gold, valued at $4,613,924; 24,833,743 ounces of silver, 
of the value of $21,093,176; 81,056,179 pounds of lead, valued at 
$1,395,665, and 14,286,553 pounds of copper, valued at $1,157,867, as 
shown by custom house returns to this Bureau. 
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Tlie following table is presented, showing the quantity and value of 
metals contained in the importations of base bullion referred to above: 

Imports of Base Bullion, Coppkr Begulus, and Silver-Lead Ore into the 
United States DtTiuxo the Calendar Year ended Dbcembbr 31, 1897, and 
THEIR Metallic Contents. 



ConntXT and cnstoms 
district. 


Weight and value of lead bullion, oo 

ore 


pper regulus, base bullion, and ailver-lead 
unportM. 


Lead bullion. 


Copper regulus. 


Base bullion. 


Silver-lead ore. 




Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Valae. 


From Mexico : 

Arizona 


418 
381,677 
015,094 


$3,036 
28.490 
48. 312 


2,035,394 
2, 331, 279 
1.040.440 


$187,505 
326,003 
205,622 






12,144,065 
8,200.000 


$•13,888 
57, 019 


CorpnsChristi... 
Galveston 


1,608,190 

433,337 

150,582 

3, 528, 110 

7.229,703 


$173,928 

22,165 

1,450 

482.961 

709,268 


Paso del Norte. . . 


1,569 26 


215,549,431 


3,496,823 


Pittsburir 










Salnria 


1,276,592 


72,528 






1,321,093 
11,290,605 
(a) 


7,038 
754,490 


San Francisco . . . 






New York 










(a) 


12, 190, 878 
















2,574,950 


152, 392 


6, 007. 313 


669,130 


13,004.93813,530.660 


248,511,794 


5.229,258 


From British Colum- 
bia: 
Kansas City 






4,602,092 


515,427 


1 


1,600.664 
80,000 

6, 910, 494 
19, 171, 800 
97.094,220 


63,471 
7,550 

172,130 

1.041.208 

6,090,478 

25 


Minnesota 










Montana and 
Idaho 














Omahff , . 














Pueet Soand 






565,018 


281,024 






Detroit 






(a) 


00 


New York 




1 


121,566 




















5,167,110 


796. 451 




121.856 124,417,178 


7,373,863 











Fnnn England....... 




1 
1 




(a) 
(a) 
(o) 


5 620 






From Hondoias 




I 


107, 769 
100,431 


(A) 
(o) 
(o) 
la) 
(a) 
(a) 


21 OOi 


Fi om Peru 










75,796 

62,281 

100 


From Chile 




I 






From Salvador 














From Colombia 














0,427 
1,780 


"Froxa Nova Scotia 
















1 1" 










! 1 




(a) 


213,820 (a) 


167,413 








Total 


2. 574 ,950 1 52, 392 1 1 , 1 74. 423 


1.465.f8l 13.004.938 


13,872.128 367.928.972 

t 


12. 770. 533 



a No informatiuu lurniahed. 
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Imports of Basr Bullion, Copper Rboulus, and SilvrrLead Orb into the 
United States During the Calendar Year, etc. — Continued. 





Metallic contents of the importation. 


Country and ciutomB 
district. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Lead. 


Copper. 




Ounces. 


Value. 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Poun<ls. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


From Mexico : 

Ariiona 


3,035 

2,035 

1,609 

22,945 


$60,700 
41,992 
33, 243 

250,189 


1,413,108 
661,629 
149, 691 

5,080,292 
548,115 

1.000,140 
844,744 

9, 017, 878 


$833,660 

819. 082 

95,489 

2,963,327 

404,817 

493, 014 

504,557 

11,640,617 


1,344,828 
1,351,180 
1,350,843 
16,570,079 
3,485,729 
9,527,064 
1, 738, 395 
(a) 


$15,348 
32,036 
32,035 

247, 330 
28,144 
66,715 
42,370 
(a) 


2,160,219 

2,971,420 

1, 626, 010 

408,367 


$144. 721 


Corpus Clirlati... 

Galveston 

Paso del Norte. . . 
Pittsburg 


\ 19::. 330 

115.332 
37,453 


Salnria 


12,473 
10,042 
26,922 


228,505 
207,563 
556, 201 







San Francisco . . . 






New York 


(o) 


(a) 




79,001 


1,378,453 


18,615.097 


17,255,163 


35, 368, 118 


463,978 7,166,016 


489,836 


From British Colum- 
1>ia: 

Kansas City 

Minnesota 


6,018 


120,366 


480,127 
11.000 

192,981 

1,269,860 

3,889,986 

151 

3,207 


282,853 
6,320 

112,838 

813,422 

2,273,245 

115 

4,146 


1,290,897 
32,000 

3,048,541 

9,069,185 

32,252,438 


41,126 
1,230 

58,831 
200,270 
630,230 


1,740,937 


124, 553 


Montana and 
Idaho 


23 
56 

147,990 


461 

1,105 

2,959,960 






Omaha 


377.275 
5,002,325 


26,411 
517,067 


Puget Sound 

Detroit 


New York 


6,687 


117, 420 


(o) 


(a) 


(a) 


(a) 




159,754 


3,199,312 5,837,312 


8.492,939 


45. 688, 061 


931,687 


7, 120, 537 


668,031 


From England 

Froifi Honduras- 


247 
1,503 


5,099 403 


521 

97,738 

176,227 

62,281 

100 

6,427 

1,780 








31,060 


75,594 

146, 175 

143,504 

78 

14.806 

774 










From Pern 










From Chile 














From Salvador 














Frum Colombia 












••••""••• 


From Nova Scotia. . . . 






























1.750 


3fi 150 


381, 331 


345,074 


1 








■•t • "^ ——1 -— - 


■ 






Total 


240.566 A. B13 02124. A33. 7ia 


21. 093. 176 f)l 056- 170; i. aoK. flfis 1 1 saa faa 


1. 157. 867 








— _, ^—^f - -— 













7474- 



a No information furnished. 
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The following table shows the total silver imports for the year 

SiLVKR Imports, Calbndar Year 1897. 



Itemii. ' Amount. 



Foreign bullion (commercial valne) $2, 646, S27 

Foreign coin 8,639,302 

Foreign ore (commercial value) 432, 6M 

In foreign base bullion 18, 369, 953 

In foreign silver-lead ore 7, 728, 223 

Total foreign I 83,011.413 

United States coin 169,050 

Total silver imports I 33,160,463 



Silver Exports. — The total value of silver exports, consisting of 
domestic and foreign material, amounted to $59,408,075. 

Domestic silver bars manafactured by the United States Govern- 
ment of the value of $568,577 were exported; $504,440 of which went 
to Japan, $55,700 to England, $8,100 to Hongkong, and $337 to Qaebec 
Other silver bars made in the United States of the value of $50,107,970 
were exported; $44,213,170 went to England, $1,850,624 went to Hong- 
kong, $1,471,988 to British East Indies, $940,000 to France, $877,290 
to China, $714,980 to Japan, and the remainder to various countries. 

Base bullion and silver ore of the value of $1,020,967 was exported, 
nearly all of which went to England. Silver coin of the United States 
of the value of $114,903 was exported; $87,700 went to Hawaii, 
$18,936 to British Columbia, and the remainder went to the West 
Indies and Canada. 

Foreign silver bullion valued at $6,583 was exported to Quebec, and 
foreign silver coins of various nations received in the United States of 
the value of $7,553,586 were exported; $4,809,286 going to Hongkong, 
$1,130,830 to England, and the remainder to various countries. 

Silver contained in foreign bai«e bullion of the value of $95,489 was 
exported to England : 

Silver Exports, Calendar Year 1897. 



Items. 



United States bars 

other bullion 

TJn i ted States coin 

In base bullion, pig copper, copper matte, etc. 



$568,577 

50,107,070 

114, OOS 

1,020,887 
In silver ore ' qoq 



Amount. 



Total domestic I 51,812,417 



Foreign bullion reexported i 6~5S 

Foreign coin reexported 7,553,686 

In foreign base bullion 05 4go 

Total foreign i 7,655,658 

Total silver exports I 59, 468, 075 



r 
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In the above tables, the iteuis ^^ exported in base bnllion, Id pig 
copper, copper matte, etc., gold $371,039 ; silver $1,020,367," ascertained 
by the Bureau of the Mint from exporters, has been substituted for the 
amounts reported to the Bureau by the collectors of customs, for 
reasons stated in the following letters from collectors of customs at 
the ports of ^ew York and Baltimore: 

Office of the Collector of Customs, 

Port of New York, March 18, 1898, 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the 14th instant, asking for the amonnt of gold and 
silver contained in pig copper, copper matte, etc., exported from this port daring the 
calendar year ending December 31, 1897, 1 would state that the exports of copper 
matte during that year amounted to 7,001 tons of 2,240 pounds each. The gold and 
silver contained therein are as follows: Gold, 2,053 ounces ; silver, 967,716 ounces. 
In relation to pig copper it is usually exported subject to the assay made at the 
port of destination, making the information as to the quantity of gold and silver 
contained therein unavailable at this port. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Q. B. BiDWELL, Collector. 
Director of the Mint, 

Wtuhington, D, C. 



Office of the Collector of Customs, 

Port of Baltimore, Md., March 16, 1898, 
Sir : In compliance with your request of the 14th instant, I have the honor to 
inclose herewith a statement of the amount of gold and silver contained in copper 
matte exported from this port during the calendar year ended December 31, 1897. 

The records of this o£Sce do not indicate that there was any pig copper, or other 
ore containing gold and silver, exported during the above-mentioned period. 
Respectfully, yours, 

James A. Diffenbaugh, 

Spetnal Deputy Collector, 
Director of the Mint, 

Waehingtou, D, C. 



Statement mv the Amount of Gold and Silver Contained in Copper Matte 
Exported from the Port of Baltimore, Md., during the Calendar Year 
Ended December 31, 1897, Calculated on a Basis of 60.5 Per Cent Pure 
Copper, 35 Ounces Pure Silver, and 0.14 Ounce Pure Gold. 



Month. 



November, 1897. 



Matta. 


Pure 
copper. 


Pure 
silver. 


Pounds. 
142,240 


T(m». 
63.5 


Poundn. 
86,055 


Ounces. 
2,222.5 



Pure 
gold. 



Ounces. 
8.89 



Id the Appendix will be fonnd tables exhibitiDg the imports and 
exports of the precious metals, by customs districts and by couutriesy 
for the calendar year 1897. 
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MOVEMENT OF GOLD FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The superintendent of the United States assay ofSce at New York 
has kindly prepared the following tables, giving exports of gold through 
the port of New York during the calendar year 1897 : 

Statement of United States Gold Coin and Gold Bullion Exported from 
THE Port of New York to Europe during the Calendar Year Ended 
December 31, 1897. 



Date. 



April 20 
April 28 
April 30 



Mays... 
May7... 
May 12. 

MayU.. 
May 21.. 
May 24.. 
May 26. 
Jane 2.. 
June 4 . . 
June 11 . 
JuDe 16 
Jane 18 . 
June 21 . 
Juno 23. 



Coontry. 



Germany ., 

do..... 

England . . 
France — 
Germany . 

France 

Germany . . 

France 

do..... 

Germany . 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do..... 

do 

do 



Valae. 



$979,660 

1,000,000 

500,000 

4,037,331 

1,500,000 

1, 018, 458 

600,000 

2. 290, 167 

1,201,654 

2,350.000 

500,000 

650,000 

600.000 

260,000 

600,000 

350.000 

1,350,000 

1,150,000 



Rate of 
poand 
ster- 
ling ex- 
change. 



$4.88 
4.87} 
4.874 
4.87i 
4.87| 
4.87i 
4.871 
4.874 
4.87i 
4.87i 
4.87^ 
4.87i 
4.87 
4.87 
4.87 
4.87i 
4.874 
4.874 



Date. 



Coontry. 



June 25 


France 




£ngUnd.... 


July 19 


do 


Jaly23 


France 


July 26 


Germany . . . 


July 28 


England 


July 30 : 


France 


August 2 


Germany . . . 


August 9 


England 


September 8 . . 


do 


October 9 


do 




Germany ... 


November 3... 


England — 


Deoember6... 


do 




Germany . . . 
Total.. 



$2, 



3. 



306,333 

30,700 

7,000 

801,000 

602,750 

3,000 

207,535 

750,000 

29.600 

17,600 

65,098 

1.480 

188,861 

46,926 

3,060 



28,648,213 



Rate of 
pound 
ster- 
ling ex- 
change. 



$4,874 
4.874 
4.874 
4.874 
4.874 
4.874 
4.874 
4.874 
4.86 

4.864 

4.841 

4.81} 
4.854 
4.85| 

4.851 



Recapitulation of Gold Exports. 



Description. 



England. 



Germany. 



United SUtes coin I $500,000 

Bars (United States Assay Office at New York) , 

Foreign coins i 

Bullion (unknown) | 338.785 

Total I 



$11,960,000 

978.677 

70,(^)0 

8.273 



838,785 



France. 



4,000,000 

10,644,417 

521,995 

218.061 



13,016,050 15,384,473 



Grand total shipments to Earope, $29,240,206. 

During the same period there were shipped to Mexico, West Indies, 
Central and South America, the following: 

United States coin $882, 134 

Foreign coins 86, 230 



Total. 



968,364 



Grand total 30,208,572 
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THE MARKET FOR SILVER DURING THE CALENDAR TEAR 1897. 

The London price of standard silver in 1897 never exceeded its 
minimam price in 1896 (29j|d.), except in Janaary, when it reached 
29||d. This price, at the beginning of the year, was the highest. 
The lowest price of the year was 23|d., and the average price, based 
on daily quotations, 27-ftd. This lowest price was reached in Septem- 
ber. After January there was a steady decline in the average price of 
tlie year until September, when there was a slight advance, followed in 
October by another, and by a small decline in !N'ovember and Decem- 
ber, the year closing at the average monthly price of 26.805d. The 
gradual decline after January and until the end of July was caused, 
in part, it is claimed, by the adoption by Japan of the gold standard. 
The causes of the decline early in August, continuing until September 1, 
when the lowest figure of the year (23|d.) was reached, are obscure and 
difficult to trace. 

On September 3 the India council announced the discontinuation, 
for three or four mouths, of their drafts on India. This announcement 
was followed immediately by a rapid rise in the price of silver, which 
went to 25Jd. on the 11th, after which there were abrupt rises and falls 
of the price until the 7th of December, when the India council recom- 
menced to sell drafts on India and the market for silver became steadier, 
the price per standard ounce ranging between 26 and 26|d. 

India purchased considerably more silver in 1897 than in 1896. 

The following table shows the price of standard silver in 1897 in 
London, and the equivalent value of an ounce, fine, at the average 
monthly price and the average rate of exchange: 

Highest, Lowest, and Average Price of Silver Bullion and Value of a 
Fine Ounce Each Month During the Calendar Year 1897. 



Month. 


High- 
est. 


Lowest. 


Average 

price per 

ounce, 

British 

standard, 

0.925. 


Eqnivalent 
value of a 
tine ounce, 
with ex- 
change at 
par ($4.8665). 


Average 

monthnr 
price at New 

York of 
exchange on 

London. 


Eqnivalent 
value of a 
fine ounce, 

based on aver- 
age monthly 

price and aver- 
age rate of 
exchange. 


Average 
monthly 

New York 

price of 

fine bar 

silver. 


1897. 
January 


Pence. 

29ia 

29} 

298 
28* 

27} 

26J 
27| 
27i 
27* 
27} 


Pence. 
29ii 
29H 
28t\, 
28A 
27* 
27i 
28| 
23} 
23§ 
25/, 
26 
25H 


Pence. 
29.7275 
29.7119 
28.9647 
28. 3726 
27.7750 
27.5817 
27. 3503 
24.95fi7 
25.6500 
27. 1418 
26.8125 
26. 8050 


$0.65166 
.65131 
.63494 
.62105 
.00886 
.60462 
.59955 
.54708 
.56453 
.59498 
.58776 
. 587.'>9 


$4. 8717 
4.8090 
4.8730 
4.8766 
4.8734 
4.8725 
4.8725 
4.8506 
4.8544 
4.8485 
4.8566 
4.8520 


$0.65235 
.65169 
.63577 
.62323 
. 61010 
.60636 
.60024 
.54625 
.56082 
.58435 
.58646 
.58588 


$0. 66975 


Febriiary 

M arch . . . , r . » . r - - 


.65931 
.64231 


April 


.62950 


May 


.61590 


•**^"j ..-.-. 

JUU6 


.61129 


July 

AncraHt 


.60639 
.55394 


September 

October... 


.56890 
.58812 


November 

December 


.56785 
.58971 


Average 






27.5708 


.60449 


4. 8649 


.60354 


.60774 
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The world's production of silver in 1897 was, in round numbers, 
183,126,500 ounces fine. The imports of silver bullion into Great 
Britain in 1897 amounted to 98,888,210 standard ounces (.925 fine), 
equivalent to 91,471,494 fine ounces. It would thus appear that just 
about one-half of the total quantity of silver produced in the year, in 
all countries, went to the world's great silver market, London, whence 
it was distributed among the various other countries according to their 
demands for it. Great Britain, however, exported, in 1897, 2,128,675 
ounces standard more than it imported. This last amount was doubt- 
less from the stock on hand in the London market carried over from 
1896. It can not have been British x)roductioD, for Great Britain pro- 
duces not more than some 300 ounces a year. 

The total export of silver bullion of Great Britain to all countries in 
1897 was 101,010,885 ounces, British standard, or, in round numbers, 
93,435,068 ounces fine; that is, 1,873,574 ounces fine more than in 1896, 
a fact which is not a matter of surprise, as the world's silver product, 
due most largely to the increased yield in Mexico and Peru, was greater 
in 1897 than in 1896 by 14,948,000 ounces. 

The following table shows the imports and exports of silver bullion 
in ounces, British standard, into and from Great Britain in the calendar 
year 1897, as well as the countries from which the metal was imported 
and to which exported: 

Great Britain's Imports and Exports of Silvbr Bullion for the Year 1897. 



Couutrv. 



1897. 



Imports. 



Ru88in. 



Ounce*. 



Germany I 1,765,800 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal, Azores and Madeira 

Spain and Canaries 



772,384 
3, 087, 073 



Turkey 

Egypt 

West coast of A frioji 

Chiua(iucliidini; Hongkong). 
United Statt?s of America 




Exports. 

Ouneeit. 
15,929,362 

6, 023« 272 

89.648 

13, 853. 987 

7, 709, 801 

298.308 

0, 836, 612 



34,502 

850 

95,000 

79,219,676 

Mexico, Central and South America (except Brazil and West Indies) | 13, 172, 379 

7,694 
727 



Brazil — 
Gibraltar 
Malta 



British Possessions in South Africa 

British East Indies 

Australasia 

British North America 

Austrian t -rritories 

Japan 



7,122 



505,729 
202 



Other countries... 

Total: 

Quantity 



Value. 



1,760 



260,451 
1, 320, 948 



864 



7.544 

90,697 

48, 101, 894 



32,000 
825,121 
130. 376 



98, 888, 210 
$55,189,351 



101.010,885 
$59,741,465 
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It appears from the above table that the principal purchasers of sil- 
ver bullion in 1897 were India, Eussia, Belgium, and France. Accord- 
ing to the annual statement of the trade of the United Kingdom, 
London exported to India in 1897, 13,548,138 ounces standard more than 
in 1896, the cause of which doubtless was the discontinuance by the 
Indian council for several months of the sale of council bills. The 
exports to Eussia are accounted for by that country's large coinage of 
silver in 1897, The exports to Belgium and Finance may possibly be 
also explained at least in part by the coinage of silver made by these 
countries in 1897 for Eussia, the former having coined 26,000,000 rubles 
for that country and the latter 46,755,438 50-copec pieces. 

The exports of silver bullion from England to the various countries 
do not necessarily correspond with the total imports of silver bullion 
into the latter, respectively, for they may have obtained some from other 
countries. 

The head of the agency of the ministry of finances of Eussia attached 
to the Eussia legation in Washington, Mr. M. de Eoutkowsky, informs 
the Bureau that Eussia purchased fine silver to the amount of 12,796,551 
ounces in the first half of 1897 and 12,024,447 ounces in the second 
half, a total in the year of 24,820,998, equivalent to 26,941,619 ounces 
British standard, or 11,012,257 ounces more than was exported to it 
from England. Eussia's object in coining so much silver is to help carry 
out its monetary reform in the direction of the gold standard by redeem- 
ing its paper roubles or bills of credit, which may be exchanged rouble 
for rouble in silver or gold. 

Exclusive of the amount exported to Great Britain, the United States 
shipped to foreign countries, in 1897, 10,817,467 ounces of fine silver 
bullion (domestic and foreign), a« follows: To Hongkong, 3,131,349 
ounces; to British India, 2,575,192 ounces; to China, 1,482,371 ounces; 
to Japan, 1,146,335 ounces; to France, 1,522,914 ounces, and smaller 
amounts to other countries. 

In this connection it is not without Interest to compare the amounts 
of the net imports of silver into India during the six years preceding 
and the five succeeding the closing of the Indian mints in June, 1893. 
The following figures are for the fiscal years ended March 31. The net 
imports were as follows : 



1887-l«. 
1888-89. 
1888-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 



Year. 



32, 782,799 
32, 436, 029 
38, 643, 774 
51. 529, 085 
32, 348, 438 
1892-03 1 45,623,973 



Ounces. 




1893-91 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 



Ounces. 

54,328,073 
27, 040, 022 
27, 018. 079 
25,929,088 
44, 284, 995 
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STOCK OF MONET IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The stock of United States coin in the United States on Janaary 1, 
1898, was as follows : 

Official Table of Stock of United States Coin in the United Statbs 

January 1, 1898. 



Iteinfi. 



EBtimated stock of coin Jannary 1, 1897 

Coinage, calendar year 1807 

Ket imports of United States coin, calendar year 1897 

Total 

Lobs: 

Net exports of United States coin, calendar year 1897. . 
United States coin melted for recoinage, calendar year 

1897 

United States coin nsed in the arts, calendar year 1897 

(estimated) 

Total 

Estimated stock of coin January 1, 1898 



' Gold. 



9638,186,705 
76,028,485 



714, 215, 190 



11,997.578 



750,688 



1,500,000 



14,248,266 



Silver. 



$518,921,607 

18.487,297 

54,147 



$1,167,108,312 
94,615,782 
64.147 



687,463,051 



6,811,883 



100,000 



5,911,833 



609,966.924 1 531,551,218 



TotaL 



1,251,678,241 



11,097,678 



6,562,621 



1,600,000 



20.160,000 



1,231.618,142 



Note.— Of the silver coins, $455,818,122 were in dollars and $75,733,006 were in subsidiary coins. 

In the above table the item, *^ Uuited States coin melted for recoin- 
age," the amounts represent nominal or face value. 

In the Appendix a table will be found giving in detail the source 
from which these amounts were obtained. 

The following table gives the value of the gold and silver bullion 
owned by the Government on Janaary 1, 1898: 

Gold and Silver Bullion in Mints and Assay Offices January 1, 1S98. 



Motal. 



Gold . 
Silver 



ToUl. 



Coat Tftlae. 



$45,279,029 
103, 552. 032 



148,831.061 



There were 355,045 fine ounces of silver bullion on deposit at the 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company'', in New York City, on Janaary 1, 
1808, valued at $200,814. 

The United States had a total metallic stock on hand January 1, 
1898, including the amount held by the Mercantile Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, as follows: 

Metallic Stock, January 1, 1898. 



Coin and bullion. 



Amount. 



Gold 

Silver (bullion in miutH and held by Mercantile Safe Deposit Co.) 



$745,245,953 
6:{5. 310, 064 



Total 1,380,556,017 
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The total metallic stock on hand on Janaary 1, 1897, was as follows; 

METiiLUC Stock, January 1, 1897. 



Coio and bullion. 



Amunnt. 



Gold 

Silver (bullion in mints and held by Mensantile Safe Deposit Co.) 

Total 



$092,835,448 
631,497,885 



I 



1.324,833,833 



A comparison of the above tables will show that the stock of gold 
increased $52,410,505 and silver $3,812,179, a total increase of $56,222,684 
daring the calendar year. 

The location of the stock of metallic and paper money in the United 
States on January 1, 1898, was as follows: 

Location of the Moneys of the United States, January 1, 1898. 



Moneys. 

MetalUc: 

Goldbnllion 

Silver bullion ^ 

Goldooin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver coi n 

Total 

Paper: 

Legal-tender notes, old issue 

I^gal-tender notes, act July 14, 1880 

Gold oertiflcates 

Silver oertiflcates 

Katicmal-bank notes f 

Currency oertifloates 

Total 

Grand total 



In Treasury. 



$45, 279, 029 
103,552,032 
152,*i88, 113 
394,502,581 
10,746,768 



706,658,518 



Ontside of 
Treasury. 



f206,8U 

547,478,811 

61,235,541 

64,986,333 



678,897,489 



84,527,133 
8,005,848 
1,571,300 

11,361,016 
6,197,250 
1,240,000 



106, 902, 556 



813, 561, 074 



262,158,883 
103,342,432 

36,556,849 
876,564,488 
223,817,882 

43,685,000 



1,046,120,034 



1,720,017,533 



ToUl. 



$45,279,029 
103,758,846 
699,966,924 
455,818,122 
75,733,096 



1,880,556,017 



346.681,016 
106, 348, 280 

38, 128, 149 
387,925.504 
229,014,641 

44,925,000 



1,153,022,590 



2,533,578,607 



The amount of metallic money in circulation increased $37,306,042 
and the amount of paper money $35,335,740 during the year, showing 
a total increased circulation of $72,701,782 on January 1, 1898. 

OOLD AND SILVER USED IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE UNITED 

STATES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1897. 

By requesting returns from all the private refineries and Government 
institutions, as in former years, this Bureau has ascertained the amount 
of gold and silver used in the industrial arts in the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1897. 

In compliance with these requests, statements showing the number of 
fine ounces, and value of gold and silver bars sold to manufacturers 
and jewelers for industrial purposes, and also the class of material used 
in the manufacture of such bars have been received. 
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The following table from the United States asRay oflBce at New York 
is submitted. 

The weight and value of gold and silver bars furnished manufac- 
turers and jewelers by the United States assay office at New York 
during the calendar year 1897 was as follows: 

Bars Manufactured for Use in the Industrial Arts bt the United States 
Assay Office at New York during the Calendar Year Ended December 31, 
1897. 



Material used. 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



Domestlo bnllion 
Foreign material 
Old Jewelry, etc. . 

Total 



297, 028. 184 
29, 701. 301 
83. 358. 644 



410,088.129 



Silver. 



Valae. Fine oiincea. 

1 


Coining value. 


|6, 152, 520. 59 4. 272, 505. 70 

013,980.38 010.578.77 

1,723,170.11 373.548.49 


$5,524,047.77 
7W7. 192. 75 
482.97L78 


8, 4IJ9, 077. 08 | 5,203,032.90 


0, 804,21s. 30 



The following table from the ITnited States mint at Philadelphia is 
submitted : 

Value and Composition of Bars Manufactured for Use in the Industrial 
Arts by the United States Mint at Philadelphia during the Calendar 
Year ended December 31, 1897. 





Gold. 


Silver. 


Material used. 


Fine ounces. 


Value. 


Fine ounces. 


Coining 
value. 


Domestic bullion 


27,415.825 

572. 104 

3,802.200 


$560, 735. 35 
11,820.45 
79,840.15 


2,009.42 


$2,598.04 


United States coin 




Jewelrv. etc 


50, 129. 58 


04, 814. 00 






Total 


^l, 850. 195 


058,401.95 


52,139.00 


87, 412. 04 







The following table was compileil from returns from all the private 
refineries in the United States : 

Bars fob Industrial Use Furnished Goldsmiths and Others by Private 

Refinkuiks during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Gold. 



Material U8e<l. 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



Domestic bullion (exclusiveof United States barH) 

United States bars 

United States coin 

Old plate, Jewelry, and other old material 

Total 



22,522 

05.237 

8.709 

37,172 



163, 640 



Value. 



$405,500 

1,908,744 

180,028 

708,412 



8, 382, 750 



Fine ounces. 



841,494 
812, 387 



429,779 



4,083,000 



Coining 
value. 



$3,073,851 
1,050,850 



555,074 



5,279,884 



Number of flrras ad dressed 48 

Number of firms replying 43 

Number of, firms manufacturing 28 

Kumber of firms not man uf ac turing .17 
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The United States Mint or assay office bars are included in tbe above 
table, and in order to avoid duplication tbey must be eliminated from 
tbe amounts reported by private refineries. 

The following table, with the United States Mint or assay office bars 
eliminated, is submitted : 

Bass for Industrial Use (Exclusive op Government B\R8) Furnished Gold- 
smiths AND Others by Private Refineries during the Calendar Year 
1897. 



Materia] used. 



Gold. 



DoTuestf c ballion 

United States coin 

Old plate, jewelry, and other old material 

Total 



Fine ounces. 


Value. 


22,522 

8,709 

37,172 


9465,580 
180,028 
768,412 



Silver. 



Fine ounces . 



2,841.494 
429,779 



68,403 I 1,414,006 



3, 271, 273 



Coining 
▼alue. 



$3.673,a'>l 



555,674 



4, 229. 525 



The followin<]^ table was compiled from returns from Government 
iustitations and private refineries: 

Gold and Silver Bars Furnished for Use in Manufactures and the Arts 
DURING the Calendar Year 1897, and Classification of the Material 
Used. 



Material used. 



Domestic bullion 

United States coin 

Old material 

Foreign bullion and coin 

Total 



Gold. 



t7, 184, 822 

191,854 

2,571,428 

613,981 



10,562,085 



Silver (coin- 
ing valiiu). 

$0,200,497 



1, 103, 460 
797, 193 



11, 101, 150 



Total. 



$16. 385. 319 

191,854 

3,674,888 

1, 411, 174 



21, 663, 2:^ 



The actual amount of United States coin melted by goldsmiths and 
jewelers would not appear in the reports from institutions manufacturing 
bars, and, in fact, is not known, but assuming the total amount of such 
coin used in tbe arts to be, as in former years, gold $1,500,000, silver 
$100,000, the following table shows the industrial consumption of the 
precious metals in the United States during the calendar year 1897 : 

Industriai, Consumption of the Precious Metals during the Calendar 

Year 1897. ' 



Material nHed. 



Domestic bullion 

United states coin 

Old material 

Foreign bullion and coin 

Total 



Gold. 



t7, 184, 822 

1,500,000 

2,571,428 

613, 981 



11,870,231 



Silver (coin- 
ing value). 

$9, 200, 497 

100,000 

1,103,460 

797, 193 



11, 201. 150 



Total. 



$16, 385, 319 
1, 600, 000 
3, 674. 888 
1. 411, 174 



23.071,381 
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Gold Bars Exchanobd for Gold Coin at the Mint at Philadelphia and Assay 
Office at New York during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Month. 




January.. 
February 

March 

April .... 
May 



Total. 



June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October ... 
November. 
December . 



$35,143.34 
65, 233. 21 
55,228.42 
85. 172. 86 
45, 199. 59 
50. 323. 37 
?5, 140. 12 
40, 184. 68 
45. lOO. 76 
60,000.00 
60,000.00 
50,000.00 



Total 



506,735.35 



$314. 

356, 

374, 
3,681, 
4.785. 
2, 672, 
1.892, 

575, 

869. 

866. 

700. 

467, 



302. 14 
573.06 
238.88 
006.75 
283.71 
191. 35 
509.24 
957.40 
575.77 
994.72 
437. 13 
372.77 



17,557,432.92 



$349, 

411. 

420. 

3. 717, 

4,830, 

2,722, 

1.927, 

616, 

014, 

926, 

760, 

517. 



445.48 
806.27 
467.30 
160.61 
483.30 
514.72 
658.36 
142.06 
676.53 
994.72 
437.13 
372.77 



18.124,168.27 



All the gold bars ($566,735.35) exchanged for gold coin at Philadel- 
phia, and $5,934,336.70 of the amount of gold bars exchanged for gold 
coin at New York, under the provisions of the act of May 26, 1882, 
were employed in the industrial arts. The remainder of the total bars 
exchanged, viz, $11,623,096.22, was exi>orted. 

The following table shows the amounts and the classification of the 
material used in the industrial arts in the United States each year since 
1880: 



Gold and Silver Bars Furnished for Use in Manufactures and the Arts, 

AND Classification of the Material Used, during the Calendar Years 

188(>-1897. 

GOLD. 



Calendar year. 



1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Total 



United SUtes 
coin. 



$3. 300, 000 
2,700.000 
2,500,000 
4,875,000 
5,000,000 
3,500,000 
8,600,000 
3,600,000 
3,600^000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,600,000 
3,500.000 
1, 500, 000 
1, 500, 000 
1, 500, 000 
1,500,000 
1, fiOO, oou 



53, 875, UOO 



New 

material. 



16,000,000 
7,000,000 
7.000,000 
7,840,000 
6, 000, 000 
6,736,927 
7, 003, 480 
9,090,342 
9,893,057 
9,686,827 
10,717,472 
10, 697, 679 
10.588,703 
8,354,482 
6,430,073 
8,481.789 
7, 201), 787 
7, 184, 822 



Old 

material. 



$395,000 
622,900 
696,500 
1,549,300 
3, 114, 600 
1,408,002 
1,928,046 
1,83^,882 
2,402,976 
3,218,071 
3,076,426 
4. 880, 712 
4. 468, 685 
2, 777, 165 
2,184,946 
2,976,269 
2, 869, 343 
2,571,428 



Foreign 

ballion and 

coin. 



11,267,600 
1,647,800 
671,600 
194,600 
385,500 
178,913 
638,003 
384,122 
.718,809 
291,258 
362,062 
628, 525 
T71.686 
804,254 
643,585 
471,027 
316,804 
613,981 



145,915,440 



42,357,951 



10, 789, 929 



Total. 



$10,962,600 
11,770,700 
10,868,000 
14.468, 800 
14,600,000 
11,824,742 
13,069,529 
14,810,346 
16,614,842 
16, 697. 056 
17,656,960 
19,686,916 
19,329,074 
13,435,001 
10,658,604 
13,429,085 
11,395,934 
11, 870, 231 



252,9:t8.320 
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Gold akd Silver Bars Furnished for Use in MiiNUFACTURES and the Arts, 
AND Classification of the Material used, — Continued. 

SILVER (C0INIK6 VALUE). 



Calendar year. 



1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1881 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Total 



United States 
coin. 



$000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100.000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 



3,500,000 



New 
matferial. 



$5,000,000 
5,900,000 
6,344,300 
4,623,700 
4.500,000 
4,539,875 
8, 626, 195 
4, 102, 734 
6.477,857 
7,297,938 
7,143,635 
7,289,073 
7,204.210 
6,570,737 
8,579,472 
9.825,387 
7,965,449 
9,200,497 



116,191,054 



Old 
material. 



$145, 000 

178,000 

212,900 

561,900 

170,000 

462,186 

404,155 

480,606 

652,047 

611,015 

640,100 

858,126 

647,377 

1,222,836 

1,221,177 

1,378,136 

1,076,829 

1, 103, 460 



12, 025, 850 



Foreign 

bullion and 

coin. 



$353,000 

371,000 

440.300 

155,000 

650,000 

62, 708 

825,615 

654,901 

771.985 

657,997 

1,245,419 

1,256,101 

1,249,801 

1,740.704 

982,399 

973, 501 

1,061.995 

797. 193 



Toul. 



$6,098,000 

6,649,000 

7,ft>7,d00 

5.540,600 

5, 520, 000 

5, 264, 760 

5,055,965 

5,438,331 

8,101,889 

8,766,945 

9,229,154 

9, 603, 300 

9,301,388 

9,634,277 

10,883,048 

12,277,024 

10, 204, 273 

11,201,150 



14,249,709 145,906,613 



THE WOBLirS INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN 1897, 

The following questions relative to the indastrial consumption of 
gold and silver in the different countries of the world in 1897 were con- 
tained in the list of interrogatories in the last circular of the Bureau 
of the Mint for that year, addressed to foreign Governments through 
our representatives abroad: 

No. 3. What was the weight of fine gold used in the indnstrial arts during the 
calendar year 1897 f 

No. 4. What amount of "^bis was new gold and what amount old gold? 

No. 5. What was the weight of the silver used in the industrial arts during the 
calendar year 1897 f 

No. 6. What amount of this was new silver and what amount old silver? 

Most of the Governments interrogated answered that there was no 
information on these subjects to be given. Their respective replies to 
the above questions, so far as received, were as follows: 

From Australasia. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and old, 
used in the industrial arts during the calendar year 1897: '<!No esti- 
mate is given. Impossible to estimate." 

From Argentina. — Weight and value of gold and silver, new and old, 
used in the industrial arts during the calendar year 1897 : <<Gan not be 
answered, as there are no statistics extant on the subject.?' 

From AustriorHungary. — Relative to the indusfcrial consumption of 
the precious metals in 1896: ^^In 1896 there were used for industrial 
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purposes, in the coautries represented iu tbe Beichsrath, gold as 
foUowH : 



Items. 



Coins 

Gold, alloyed 

Pure gold 

Total (pure) . 



Weight. 



KUogramt. 
2,097.344 

284.851 

250.822 



2. 784. 134 



''The silver used for industrial purposes iu 1896 consisted of — 



Itt'iUH. I Weight. 



Coins 

Silver, alloyed. 

Old silver 

Pure silver — 



KUograma. 
478. 177 

5,405.210 

1, 233. 717 

48.346.978 



Total (pure) 55.464.082 



From AuHtria, — Relative to the industrial employment of gold and 
silver in 1897: Weight and value of gold and silver, new and old, used 
in the industrial arts during the calendar year 1897. " During 1897 
there were brought to the Imperial stamping office in Vienna: 



Itt^ros. I Weight. 



Domestic gold articles r . 

Domestic silver articles 



KUogravu. 
3,070.217 
52,776.265 



"No data are given yet showing the gold and silver material used in 
the foregoing.'' 

From Hungary, — " No data are on hand showing the amount of gold 
and silver used for industrial purposes (during 1897). There were pre- 
sented at the royal Hungarian stamping office, for the purpose of 
being officially stamped: 



Items. Kilograms. 

. . _ .. . . . 

Domestic goods : 

Gold ware 833.348 

Gold ware 8,902.962 

Gilt ^ ire: 

Gold a 531 

Silver 594.861 

Silver wire S27. 826 

Foreign ware: 

Gold ware I 182.145 

Silverware 2,853.876 

Gilt wire: I 

Gold .• ' .075 

Silver 4.500 

Silver wire .227 
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" Among the gold aud silver ware there were 10,617 gold watches, 
weighiug 167.922 kilograms, and 50,812 silver watches, weighing 
1,355.975 kilograms. No data are on hand to make replies regarding 
what amount used in the industrial arts was old or new gold and 
silver.'' 

From Austria-Hungary, — '^Goncerning the industrial consumption 
iu the Empire of both metals in 1896: 

^' The total value of the industrial consumption of gold and silver in 
Austria-Hungary in 1896, amounted to — 



Items. 



Fine gold... 
Fine silver . 

Total. 



Qimntity. 



Kilograms. 

8,584.751 

64,841.442 



Valae per 
kilogram. 



Florin*. 
1,640 
53 



Total 
▼alue. 



Florins. 
5,878,902 
3,436,506 



9,315,588 



"Besides which there was imported from foreign countries in 1896: 



Items. 



Kilograms 
fine. 

Gold ware into Austria 1,354.500 

Gold ware into Hungary 101.027 



Quantity. 



Total 

Silver ware into Austria. . 
Silver ware into Hungary. 



1,455.527 



11,967.400 
1,478.707 



Total 13,446.296 



Value. 



Florins. 



a 2, 387, 064 



6712,654 



a At 1,640 florins jier kilogram* 



b At 53 florins per kilogram. 



"Impbbial, Royal Stamping Office, Vienna.^ 

The latest received from Austria- Hungary, relative to the industrial 
use of gold and silver in 1897, was the following: 

Imperial Royal Principal Hall-Mark Bureau, 

(K. K. Hauptpunzirungsamt), 

Vienwif July 19, 1898, 
The Director of the Mint, Washington, D. C, 

Sir: Sapplementaiy to the information to yonr Bureau under date of February 

28, 1896, 1 now send you the figures relating to the industrial consumption of gold 

and silver in Austria-Hungary in 1897. 

Adolph Mader, 

Imperial Royal Court Counsellor. 
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The qnantities of gold aud silver iudnstiially employed in Aostria-Hangary in 
1897 were as follows : 



Items. 



Gold: 

Hall-morked domestic gold wares— 
In Austria — 

Utensils— 3,079.217 kilograms, crude, at 582.941 mm. fine 
Wire 



Total. 



Kiloi^rama 
fine. 



2, 319. 648 
32.691 



2. 352. 339 



In Hungary- 
Utensils — 1,436.302 kilograms, crude. 
Wire 



Total. 



In Austria and Hungary 

In addition thereto fine gold employed for other industrial purposes in Austria 



837.304 
10.360 



847.724 



Total. 



Silver: 

Hall-marked domestic silver wares — 
In Austria — 

Utensils, 52,776.265 kilograms crude, at 794.821 ram. fine 
Wire 



In Hungary — 

Utensils, 11.272.729 kilograms crude. 
Wire 



Total Austria- Hungary 

In addition thereto, flue silver used in Austria for other industrial purposes 

Total fine silver , 



3,200.063 
543. 110 



3, 743. 173 



41,947.674 
2,304.464 

44. 252. 138 



8,961.819 
920.897 



9,882.691 



54, I'M. 834 
13, 052. 603 



67.187.497 



No further data relative to the fine ^old and fine silver industrially consumed in 
Hungary for other purposes are known. 

For the qnantities of fiue gold and iine silver used for '^ other industrial purposes'' 
in Austria tho Government is entirely dependent on the disposition of manufacturers 
to furnish such information. 

The total value of the industrial consumption of Austria-Hnngary in 1897 
aniouuted, for the gold, to 3,743.173 kilograms line, at 3,280 kronen per kilogram, to 
12,277,607.44 kronen ; and for the silver, 67,187.497 kilograms fine, at 95.50 kronen per 
kilogram, to 6,416,405.96 kronen; a total of 18,694,013.40 kronen. 

Besides which, there was imported from foreign countries, in 1897 — 



Items. 



Gold wares : 

Into Austria. . 
Into Hungary 

Total 

Silver wares : 

Into Austria . . 
Into Hungary 

Total 



Quantity. 



Kilos, fine. 

1,348.953 

184. 518 



1,533.471 



12, 320. 041 
2, 296. 474 



14. 616. 515 



Value. 



Kronen. 



a 5, 029, 784. 88 



b 1, 396, 877. 18 



a At 3,280 kronen per kilogram fine. 



b At 95.5 kronen per kilogram fine. 
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Imperial Royal Principal Hall-Mark Bureau 

(K. K. Hauptpunzirungsamt), 

Vienna, July 28, 1898. 
To the Director of the Mini, Washington, D, C, 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter of April 14, 1898, 
and in answer to the same state that it is not possible as yet to give any aocnrate 
data relative to the quantities of old gold and old silver industrially employed in 
Aastria-Hnngary, but that, by way of estimate, the}' may at present be placed at 
25 per cent of the total gold industrially employed and 20 per cent of the silver 
similarly nsed. 

Adolph Mader, 
Imperial Royal Court Counselor, 

From Belgium. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and old, 
used in the indnstrial arts daring the calendar year 1897: ^^ Since the 
law of Jane 5, 18G8, granting the free working of gold and silver, it is 
impossible to give the figures of these metals nsed in the industrial 
arts.'' 

From British India. — " Until the closure of the Indian mints in June, 
1893, practically all the silver imported into India (none is produced in 
the country) was coined either in the mints of the Government or in 
those of the native States. Much of the coin was withdrawn annually 
from circulation, to be hoarded or converted into ornaments, but there 
are no data, except the imports of silver during the period since the 
closure of the Government mints, on which to frame an estimate of the 
quantity actually so withdrawn. But these imports have been sub- 
stantially affected by speculation arising out of special and transitory 
conditions, and they form as yet an uncertain basis on which to frame 
an estimate. It is not possible to say what proportion was horded in 
form of rupees, bars, ingots, or ornaments." 

From China. — "No statistics" as to the value of fine gold and fine 
silver, new and old, used in the industrial arts during the calendar year 
1897, 

From Costa Rica. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and old, 
used in the industrial arts during the calendar year 1897, " Unknown." 

From Denmark. — "No information can be given by the minister of 
finance as to the weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and old, used 
in the industrial arts during the calendar year 1897." 

From Egypt. — Weight of fine gold used in the industrial arts during 
the calendar year 1897, "1,435.8 kilograms; amount of new and old 
gold nsed, unknown." Weight of fine silver used in the industrial arts 
daring the calendar year 1897, "6,292.1 kilograms; amount of new and 
old silver used, unknown." 

From France. — "It is believed that the weight of gold and silver 
used in the indnstrial arts during the calendar year 1897 was 20,000 
kilograms for gold and 200,000 kilograms for silver. No information 
as to what amount of this was new and what amount was old gold and 
silver." 

7474 4 
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From Oermany. — Weight of flue gold and fine silver, new and old, 
used in the industrial arts during the calendar year 1897: ^'Thee$e 
questions can not be answered, for a want of official information.'' 

Front Qreat Britain. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and 
old, used in the industrial arts during 1897, ^<No information available.^ 

From Greece. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and old, used 
in the industrial arts during the calendar year 1897, ^^None^ not 
ascertainable." 

From Haiti.— Weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and old, used 
in the industrial arts during 1897, "None." 

From Italy. — Weight and value of gold and silver, new and old, used 
in the industrial arts during 1897, "The production and manufacturing 
of precious metals not being controlled by any compulsory law or regu- 
lation, and consequently free, and this in view of the law of May 2, 1872, 
no elements are at hand to answer these questions." 

From Japan. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and old, nsed 
in the industrial arts during 1897, "Not known." 

From Korea. — "It is impossible to get statistics as to subjects of 
these interrogatories. The Korean Government keeps no statistics of 
production, and aside from the customs returns it is impossible to obtain 
accurate information upon the subjects covered by the interrogatories." 

From the Netherlands. — Weight of fine gold used in the industrial 
arts during the calendar year 1897, "519 kilograms of fine gold." 
Weight of fine silver used in the industrial arts during the calendar 
year 1897, "10,227 kilograms of fine silver." "What amount of this 
was new and what amount was old gold and silver can not be said." 

From Norway. — "It is not i)os8ible to give any information concern- 
ing the weight and value of gold and silver used in the industrial arts 
during the calendar year 1897." 

From Paraguay. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver, new and old, used 
in the industrial arts during 1897: "Impossible to be found; no stntis- 
tics kept." Keceived the follouibg information which may be of use to 
you: "1 can obtain no information as to the relative amounts of gold 
and silver used in this country during the year 1897. In Europe this 
would be very easy, but in Paraguay it is impossible, as, firstly, any 
one who likes can buy and sell gold, whereas in Europe, or at any rate, 
in England, a tax of £2 6s. a year is put on all jewelers and workers in 
fine metals; secondly, in Paraguay 'hallmarking' does not exist, which 
makes it impossible for the Government to keep a record of gold and 
silver used in the fine arts, which is a fact greatly to be deplored, as by 
means of the ^hall-mark' the standard of gold and silver is maintained 
and base gold can not be sold as fine gold, as is often done in Paraguay." 

From Persia. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver used in the indus- 
trial arts during the calendar year 1897: "Can not be answered, even 
approximately." 

From Peru. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver used in the industrial 
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arts dariDg the calendar year 1897: '^No statistics are available for 
answering these questions." 

From PartugaL — Weight of fine gold, new and old, used in the 
industrial arts during the calendar year 1897, ^^9 kilograms; amount of 
new and old gold, not specified." Weight of fine silver used in the 
industrial arts during the calendar year 1897, ^^108 kilograms; amount 
of new and old silver, not specified." 

IVam Roumania. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver used in the 
industrial arts during the calendar year 1897: <^ Unknown; impossible 
to ascertain." 

From Russia, — Weight of fine gold and fine silver used in the indus- 
trial arts during 1897. Unanswered. 

From Servia. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver used in the indus- 
trial arts during the calendar year 1897: ^^Amount is insignificant." 

From Siceden. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver used in the indus- 
trial arts during the calendar year 1897: ^^The whole amount of gold 
and silver used in the industrial arts can not be estimated, but the 
weight of the objects that were stamped at the Government Assay 
Ofiice was 464 kilograms of fine gold and 4,250 kilograms fine silver. 
For striking medals, 14 kilograms fine gold and 280 kilograms fine 
silver were used during the same year. These were stamped from bul- 
lion, but it was not known how much new material was used for the 
other objects." 

From Switzerland. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver used in the 
industrial arts during the calendar year 1897: <<No answer can be 
given to these interrogatories, owing to lack of information." 

From Turkey. — Weight of fine gold and fine silver used in the indus- 
trial arts during the calendar year 1897. Unanswered. 

Besides the above-named countries, a few less important ones replied 
to the interrogatories of this Bureau that they also possessed no infor- 
mation as to their industrial employment of the precious metals. Thus, 
very few Governments collected any statistics at all in 1897 on this 
important subject, and the information of the few that did is by no 
means satisfactory, especially because they did not, or could not, ascer- 
tain what amount of the gold and silver annually employed in arts 
was new material — that is, metal recently produced — and what amount 
was old gold or silver resulting from the melting down of articles 
manufactured, perhaps, a century or more ago. Only after the amount 
of gold and silver industrially employed has been ascertained, can the 
quantity available for monetary purposes in any given year be figured 
out. Hence the importance of the statistics of the industrial consump- 
tion of gold and silver. Hence, too, the part they must necessarily play 
in the discussion of the monetary question. 

The series of answers given above, from the various countries, to our 
representatives in them would make it appear impossible to form a 
trustworthy estimate of the total amount of the world's product of gold 
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aud silver used iu the industrial arts in the year, or the year after it 
was obtained from the mines. Fortunately, there are other sources 
besides Government statistics from which, at least, some information 
on the subject can be obtained. But even after this last information 
has been utilized to the utmost, by the most skillful hands, the resalt 
reached inspires no great confidence as to its accuracy. The most that 
can be said of it is that it is an approximation to the truth. Bat can 
it be claimed that even as an estimate it is approximately correctt 
Dr. Soetbeer estimated the yearly industrial consumption of gold (old 
and new material) at between 100,000 and 120,000 kilograms, fine, thus 
leaving a margin for error of 20,000 kilograms, fine, of the value of 
$13,292,000, representing over 9 per cent of the total gold production 
of the world iu 1891, when Dr. Soetbeer gave his final sanction to that 
estimate. Eight years earlier, in 1883, the same distinguished statis- 
tician estimated it at 110,000 kilograms, 90,000 of which was new gold, 
of the value of $59,814,000, equal to 67 per cent of the total gold product 
of that year. In 1892, Professor Lexis estimated the industrial con- 
sumption of gold in the world at $71,400,000; in 1896, at $48,790,000, 
explaining the second lower estimate, in the following words: 

This ainouDt is smaller than the one I, myself, formerly accepted, bat it is not 
probable that it is too high. Rather might it be assamed that the additioDB made 
for the uncontrolled gold consumption iu France and England is too large. On the 
other hand, it is probable that the industrial consumption of gold in the United 
States will increase again in the next suooeediug years. Bat even if we aaaome 
an annual industrial consumption of gold in recent years of 220,000,000 marks 
($52,300,000), and add to this $7,140,000 for export to India and Eastern Asia, we 
have, for Europe and America, from $111,860,000 to $114,240,000 remaining to increase 
their monetary stock, which is amply sufficient for the wants of all conntries which, 
considering their financial situation and their international indebtedness, are able 
to maintain the gold standard. 

The estimate made by the Bureau of the Mint of the indastrial con- 
sumption of gold in 1896 was 959,262,000, representing 89,154 kilograms, 
fine, of new gold. 

The replies of the several Governments to the interrogatories of this 
Bureau relating to the employment of gold and silver in the arts in 
1897 are published above in full, and attention has been here called to 
the estimates of that consumption at different times by such authori- 
ties as Soetbeer and Lexis, in order to afford the reader an opportunity 
to form a just idea of the precise value to be attached to data of that 
employment, published by this Bureau, or emanating from other sources, 
as well as of the difficulty of forming such estimates, and of their inev- 
itable uncertainty. 

It will be noticed that the only replies giving any figures in the 
answers cited above are from Austria-Hungary, Egypt, France, The 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Sweden. 

An effort will now be made, as in 1896, to form as accurate an esti- 
mate as the figures at our command will permit, whether obtained from 
Government or other sources, of the industrial consumption of gold 
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and silver in the civilized world in 1897. Where no new information 
for 1897 has been received, no better can be done than to repeat the 
langaage and flgnres we employed in 1896; and iirst, of 

GOLD. 

(1.) AustriorHungary. — ^The amount of gold en? ployed in industry in 
Austria- Hungary in 1897 was, according to the chief of the '^ hall-mark- 
ing" bureau of Vienna, 3,743.173 kilograms, fine; 25 per cent of which 
was, he says, ^^ probably, old gold,''^thus making the quantity of new 
gold so used, in 1897, about 2,807 kilograms, of the value of $ 1 ,865,532.20. 

The Austro- Hungarian Government devotes special attention to the 
collection of the statistics of the consumption of the precious metals, 
as is evidenced by the minuteness of the information it has sent this 
Bureau, in answer to our interrogatories. 

(2) Egypt. — Previous to 1897 Egypt sent no answers to our questions 
relating to the use in the arts of gold and silver. For 1897 it gives an 
industrial employment of gold of 1,436 kilograms, but does not say how 
much of this was old gold. Dr. Soetbeer never assnmed the amount of 
old gold in the quantities employed industrially in a country to be 
greater than 25 per cent, and we are probably safe in following him in 
this in the case of Egypt, which would enable us to credit it with an 

J industrial gold consumption in 1897 of 1,077 kilograms, of the value of 
$715,774.20. 

(3) England. — The Bureau of the Mint has received no official infor- 
mation as to the industrial gold consumption of England in 1897, and 
recourse is therefore had, as last year, to an estimate of the same. 
According to the memorandum by Mr. W. Chandler Roberts Austen, 
chemist and assayer, published in the reports of the deputy master o^ 
the royal mint, London, for 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897, the num- 
ber of ounces of gold wares assayed and marked by the wardens of the 
assay offices at Birmingham and Chester, from 1889 to 1897^ inclusive, 
was as follows: 



Year. 



IMO 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1886 

1807 

Total 



Binningham. 


Chester. 


Trcyounees. 


Troyouneei. 


1&8,780 


41,883 


103,426 


51,166 


230,136 


58,715 


228,018 


55,780 


220.016 


61,318 


223,760 


62,442 


230,472 


73,283 


283,423 


07,281 


811,335 


109, 187 


2,007,854 


606,064 



Total. 



Troy ounces. 
200,652 
244,602 
283,851 
283,807 
200,334 
286,201 
812,755 
380,704 
420,522 



2,703,418 



These figures are far from representing the total industrial gold con- 
nsmption of the United Kingdom, which must, if we are to be guided 
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by earlier estimates, be placed at, at least, twice these amoants for the 
years 1889-1897. Professor Lexis estimated it to have been 500,000 
ouDces, or about 15,500 kilograms net, which flgare is here adopted. 

(4) France. — M. de Foville, director of the miat, Paris, states that 
the fine weight of the gold employed in the industrial arts in France 
in 1897 may be estimated at 20,000 kilograms, but that the administra- 
tion had no data to enable it to answer the interrogatory in regard to 
the amount of new gold so used during the year. It is highly proba- 
ble, however, that some part of the 20,000 kilograms of gold reported 
as used in industry in 1897 was <^old material," probably 20 per cent, 
or one fifth. This is the percentage of the total consumption of gold 
in France assumed by Dr. Soetbeer, in his table of the industrial con- 
sumption of gold in the world in 1871 to 1880, to have consisted of such 
material. Twenty per cent of 20,000 kilograms is 4,000 kilograms, 
which would leave the net consumption of gold in France in 1897, for 
industrial purposes, 16,000 kilograms. 

(5) Oermany. — In 1885 — that is, thirteen years ago — Dr. Soetbeer 
estimated Germany's industrial gold consumption at 12,000 kilograms 
of new gold. In 1896 Professor Lexis estimated it at the same quan- 
tity. Considering the great increase in the world's supply since Soet- 
beer made his estimate, as well as the growing industrial activity of 
Oermany, it is not unreasonable to suppose that its employment of gold 
in the arts has since then risen 10 per cent, which would make it at 
present about 13,200 kilograms of new gold, of the value of $8,772,720. 

(6) Italy. -^In 188S the industrial gold consumption of Italy was esti- 
mated by Dr. Soetbeer at 4,500 kilograms. It seems not unreasonable 
to assuipe that it has since risen to 5,000 kilograms of new gold, of the 
Talue of $3,323,000. 

(7) Belgium and Netherlands. — This Bureau in 1896 estimated the use 
of gold in the arts in Belgium and the Netherlands together, saying: 

Belglam glveB no figures of the industrial use of gold in the country in the year 
1896, and it is evident that the answer of the Netherlands quoted ahove furnishes 
no sufficient hasis for an estimate of the industrial consumption of gold in the Neth- 
erlands for 1896. In the ahsence of more definite data the estimate of that oonsump- 
tion made hy Dr. Soetbeer for the Netherlands and Belgium in 1885, viz, 2,900 kilo- 
grams net, with an addition of 200 kilograms for increase during the last ten years, 
makes the industrial consumption of the two last-named countries for 1896 3,100 
kilograms net. 

The answer of the Netherlands to our inquiries for 1896 was: 

During the year 1896 new work in gold and silver was presented at the various 

stamping offices to the following amounts : 

KUogrsms. 

Fine gold 60 

Fine silver 9,220 

It is unknown what was the amount of new or old material used in the above works. 

Their answer to the same for 1897 was: 

KllograiUB. 

Fine gold 519 

Fine silver 10,227 
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In 1896 we accepted Dr. Soetbeer's figures, with an addition of 200 
kilograms net, for increase in the two countries since 1885. 

If Dr. Soetbeer's estimate was correct in 1885, and he was most cau- 
tious in making all his estimates, which were, in many instances, 
based on information received not from governments, but from private 
sources, it is next to certain that the estimate for 1897 should be placed 
at a higher figure than that for 1885, for it can scarcely be supposed 
that the use of gold in the arts has since decreased in these countries. 
We believe that if we had ample returns from Belgium, instead of 
none, these figures, supplemented by those of the Netherlands, would 
warrant us in continuing to hold for the present to the estimate of Dr. 
Soetbeer for both countries, plus the allowance of 200 kilograms for 
increase since 1885, thus placing the industrial gold consumption of 
Belgium and the Netherlands, as last year, at 3,100 kilograms net; 
and this we assume to have been the industrial consumption of gold 
in Belgium and the Netherlands in 1897. 

(8) Portugal. — Portugal reports its industrial consumption of gold in 
1897 at only 9 kilograms, which may be assumed to be all new gold. 

The amount in 1895 was 1,160 kilograms. 

(9) Ru89ia. — Russia having made no report to this Bureau of its 
industrial use of gold in 1897, it is assumed to have been the same as in 
1896, viz, 4,087 kilograms net, of the value of 92,716,220. 

(10) Sweden. — The amount of fine gold employed in the arts in 1897, 
so far as known, in Sweden was 464 kilograms, of which 10 per cent 
may be assumed to have been old gold, leaving a net amount of new 
gold used of 418 kilograms. 

(11) Switzerland, — In the report of this series for 1896 the following 
statement appeared with respect to Switzerland's industrial employ- 
ment of gold, and in the absence of any new information for 1897 no 
better can be done than to adopt the figures in it for the last-mentioned 
year: 

Returns for 1894 and 1895 placed the value of the gold and silver used for indus- 
trial purposes in Switzerland at a total of 40,000,000 francs, the greater part of tliat 
sum representing gold. 

From the T^bellen zur Wahrungs-Statistik, Sechster Abschnitt, yienna,[1890, page 
134, we learn that 37,000,000 francs of this amount was gold and 3,000,000 francs 
silver. Assuming 20 per cent of the consumption of gold to have been old material 
leaves a net industrial gold consumption in 1895 of 29,600,000 francs, or, in round 
numbers, $5,712,800, representing 8,596 kilograms.* The industrial consumption of 
gold in 1896 is assumed to have been the same as in 1895. 

(12) Other countries. — The industrial consumption of gold in civilized 
countries, other than the United States and those mentioned above, may 
be reasonably assumed to be 5,000 kilograms. Eeducing the above to 
tabular form, the world's industrial consumption of gold in 1897 may 
be placed at 88,784 kilograms, of the value of $59,005,980. 

In conclusion. — The estimate of the world's consumption of gold given 
below would be very unsatisfactory if it were not that the figures for 
several countries are well authenticated, and these furnish a criterion for 
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judging of the rest. The figures for the United States are certainly 
close to the trath. It is known that the large mannfacturing jewelers 
use bars obtained from the mints and private refineries, the aggregate 
of which is easily ascertained. They get fall weight in bars, and do 
not when they melt coin. A constantly increasing proportion of the 
basiness is done by the large concerns, which for the above reason 
systematically prefer bars to coin. An estimate, believed to be liberal, 
is made for the coin melted and the final result is reasonably accurate. 
This close calculation for the United States makes its consumption 
99,298,000 in an estimate of $59,005,000 for the world, and when the 
population, wealth, and habits of the people are considered it is 
believed that the other countries are not underestimated. The figures 
for France, Great Britain, and Austria-Hungary are also based upon 
sufficient data to make them fairly acceptable. 

The World's Industrial Consumption of Gold in 1897. 



CoDDtry. 



AustriA-Hongary 

Belgiam and Netherlands 

Bgypt 

England 

Prance 

Germany 

Italy 

Portagal 

RuMia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United States 

Other coon tries 

Total 



Weight 


Value. 


KUogreimt, 




2,807 


$1,865,530 


8,100 


2,060.200 


1,077 


715,770 


15,500 


10.301,800 


18,000 


10,638,600 


18,200 


8,772,720 


5,000 


3.823,000 


9 


5,980 


4,087 


2.716,220 


418 


277,800 


8,506 


5.712,800 


18,000 


0,298.000 


5,000 


3,823,000 


88,784 


59,005,080 



SILVER. 

(1) Austria-Hungary. — The amonnt of pure silver industrially em- 
ployed in Austria Hungary in 1897 was 67,187.494 kilograms, of which 
Imperial Royal Court Counselor Adolph Mader informs us about 20 
per cent was old silver, leaving the quantity of new silver used in the 
arts in Austria-Hungary in I^97, 53,750 kilograms. 

(2) Belgium, — Professor Lexis estimated the industrial consumption 
of silver in Belgium in 1895 at 20,000 kilograms, and his estimate for 
that year is here adopted for 1897, this Bureau having no later or better 
information. 

(3) Egypt. — Egypt reports for 1897 a gross industrial consumption 
of fine silver of 6,292 kilograms, of which 80 per cent, or 5,034 kilo- 
grams, may be assumed to have been new silver, and at which figure it 
is placed in the table below. 
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(4) England. — TSo new information having been received as to the 
industrial use of silver in England in 1897, we can only repeat here 
what was said of it in the last report of this series, viz : 

Professor Lexis estimates the net indostrial oonsnmption of silver in England in 
1895 at 140,000 kilograms, and, in the absence of more reliable data, that estimate 
is accepted by this Bureau as a close approximation to the actual amount industrially 
employed in that country. Professor Lexis says : 

''In view of the estimate made of the industrial employment of silver in France 
(141,000 kilograms) and that of the United States in 1894 (232,000 kilograms), the 
figure assumed by Mr. Ottomar Haupt to represent the net industrial consumption 
of silver in England in 1890 seems decidedly too low ; nor do the statistics of the 
consumption of crude silver in England, published by the Frankfurt MetallgeseU- 
Bchaft, based on the imports and exports and the estimated domestic production of 
silver, inspire much confidence. For 1893 and 1894 the figures are 213,000 and 234,000 
kilograms, while for 1891 and 1892 they show an export of crude silver (1,647,000 
kilograms and 923,000 kilograms) greater than the sum of the domestic production 
(600,000 and 926,000 kilograms) and imports of crude silver (974,000 and 926,000 
kilograms) by 121,000 and 104,000 kilograms, respectively. But, besides these items, 
the impoi-ted and exported foreign silver coins should have been taken into consid- 
eration, since they, too, may be employed as industrial raw material. If these be 
included, the average annual industrial consumption of silver in England is found 
to be 206,000 kilograms. For coinage there was used, after deduction of the abraded 
coins reooined during this period, an annual average of 97,000 kilograms of fine 
silver, and hence 113,000 kilograms were used annually for other purposes. The 
principal bases of this calculation, especially the estimate of the silver obtained 
from foreign ores, are very uncertain, and, when we compare the silver consumption 
of the United States and France with that of England, we feel disposed to place 
the industrial employment of silver in the latter country at at least as high a figure 
as that of France.^' 

Professor Lexis accordingly estimates it at 140,000 kilograms of new 
gold, which figure we accept. 

(5) Frtmce, — The industrial consumption of silver in France in 1897 
is reported to us at 200,000 kilograms, one-quarter of which may have 
been old material, leaving that country a net industrial silver consump- 
tion in 1897 of 150,000 kilograms net. 

(6) Oermany, — Professor Lexis estimated the industrial consumption 
of silver in Germany in 1895 at 150,000 kilograms, which figure is here 
adopted as representing, approximately, its product in 1896. 

(7) Italy. — In 1885 Dr. Soetbeer estimated the industrial consump- 
tion of silver in Italy to be 19,000 kilograms, since when it may be 
assumed to have Increased at least 10 per cent, making it in 1896 about 
21,000 kilograms. 

(8) Netherlands. — ^The industrial consumption of silver in the Nether- 
lands in 1897 is officially reported to this Bureau at 10,227 kilo^ams, 
20 per cent of which may be assumed to have been old material, making 
the net industrial consumption of the country 8,182 kilograms. 

(9) Portugal. — Portugal's industrial consumption of silver in 1897 is 
reported at 108 kilograms. 

(10) Rmsia, — Russia's employment of silver in the arts in 1897 is 
assumed to have been the same in amount as was officially reported for 
1896, viz, 94,852 kilograiui^, net. 
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(11) Sweden, — ^The ascertainable employment of silver in the arts 
(inclusive of the mannfactnre of medals) in Sweden in 1897 was 4,530 
kilograms, fine, of which fonr-fifths, or 3,624 kilograms, may be assamed 
to have been new silver. 

(12) Switzerland. — According to the Austrian Tabellen zur Wahrangs- 
Statistik, Sechster Abschnitt, Vienna, 1896, page 134, the industrial 
consumption of silver in Switzerland in 1894 was 3,000,000 francs, or 
about $600,000, which represents, at the average price of silver in I8i»5, 
viz, $21,029 per kilogram, about 28,500 kilograms. Professor Lexis, 
however, estimates it at 25,000 kilograms, net, while it was estimated 
by Soetbeer for the period 1871-1880 at 24,000 kilograms, and he calcu- 
lated it at the same figure in 1885. Haupt estimated it in 1892 at 
50,<K)0 kilograms. The information received by the Bureau of the Mint 
is that the total consumption of gold and silver in Switzerland repre- 
sents a value of 40,000,000 francs, divided between the two metals in 
the proportion of 37 to 3. It therefore places the net industrial con- 
sumption of silver in Switzerland in 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897 at about 
28,500 kilograms, in round numbers. 

(13) Other countries. — In 1885 Dr. Soetbeer estimated the industrial 
consumption of silver, in countries other than those mentioned above, 
at 40,000 kilograms. It may be safely assumed that it has since 
increased at least 10,000 kilograms, and it is therefore estimated in 
1897 at a minimum of 50,000 kilograms, net. 

Adding the figures given above for the various countries, the world's 
industrial employment of silver in 1897 is found to be 810,730 kilograms, 
of the coining value of $89,010,222 and the commercial value, at the 
average price of silver in 1897 of $0.60 per fine ounce, of $45,049,487. 

The World's Industrial Consumption of Silver in 1897. 



Conn tries. 



Anntria-Hnngary 

Belginm 

Egypt 

England 

France 

Germany 

lUly 

Netherlands 

Portagal 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Stotes.... 
Other oountries . . 

Total 



Weight. 


Coining 
value. 


CoDimerolal 
yalne. 


Kilogranu. 






58,750 


$2,233,850 


$1,036,616 


20,000 


831.200 


385,729 


5,034 


209,213 


97,068 


140,000 


5,818.400 


2,700.101 


150,000 


6,234,000 


2,812,966 


150,000 


6.234,000 


2,892,966 


21,000 


872,780 


405,015 


8,182 


840.027 


157,794 


100 


4,156 


* 1,929 


95,000 


3,948,200 


1.832,212 


3,600 


149, 616 


69,431 


28,500 


1,184,460 


549,668 


247,779 


10,297,695 


4, 778, 772 


50,000 


2,078,000 


964,382 


072,945 


40, 435, 577 


' 18,764.684 
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THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN 1897. 

The world's gold production in 1897 was 357,364 kilograms, or 
11,489,291 ounces, fine, of the value, in round numbers, of $237,504,800, 
an increase over the gold production of 1896 of 52,398 kilograms, or 
1,684,543 ounces, fine, of the value of $34,822,500. 

It was remarked, in the report of this series for the year 1893 (pub- 
lished in 1894), that the world's output of gold in the former year was 
the largest in history. Since then, however, the gold product of every 
silcceeding year has been greater than that of the preceding, as will be 
seen from glancing at the table of the product of gold and silver in the 
world since 1860, given below. 

The world's gold yield in 1897 exceeded that of 1893 by 120,390 kilo- 
grams, or 3,870,480 ounces, fine, of the value of $80,010,000. It was 
greater than that of 1883, viz, $95,392,000, by $142,112,800, or 149 per 
cent. It exceed that of 1873, viz, $96,200,000, by $141,304,800, or 147 
per cent, and the average yield of the years 1856-1860, when the gold 
production of California and Australia was highest, being valued at 
$134,083,000, by $103,421,800, or 77 per cent. It was double in 1897 
what it was in 1890. 

The value of the gold alone, extracted from the mines of the world, 
in 1897, was $65,803,800 greater than that of the average yield of both 
metals in the period 1856-1860, just referred to. 

There is the best of reasons for believing that this increased produc- 
tion is permanent, in the sense of being probable for years to come. 
There was a phenomenal increase in gold production about 1850 which 
afterwards was not maintained, the average of 1856-1860 not being 
reached again until 1892. That increase came from the discovery of 
placers which in time were exhausted. The recent increase, however, 
has come from discoveries in methods of reducing ores. The known 
deposits of these ores which formerly defied treatment, but which must 
now yield up their treasures, give assurance that the present rate of 
production is not likely to soon decline. On the other hand, gold pro- 
duction under these conditions has, in great fields lately unknown, 
assumed the character of a staple manufacturing industry and capital 
is available for it in sums which promise unexampled development in 
the future. The increase in Colorado from $4,150,000 in 1890 to 
$19,104,200 in 1897; of Australasia from $29,808,000 in 1890 to 
$55,684,200 in 1897; of AfHca, from $1,418,000 in 1886 to $58,306,600 
in 1897, illustrates what the improved methods for treating ores are 
doing for the world's supply of gold. 
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The following table shows in what countries there was an increase 
and in what a decrease of their gold yield in 1897, as compared with 
1896: 

Gold. 



Ooantry. 



United Statee. 
Atuttralaaia... 
Mexico 



ROMiA 

Germany 

Aostria* Hungary 

Sweden 

Italy 

Great Britain 

Dominion of Canada. 

Arsentina 

Chile 

BraaU 

Guiana: 

British 

Dutch 

French 

Peru 

Uruguay 

China 

Africa 

British India 

Korea 



Total , 

Xet increase 



Increase 
in 1897. 



$4,275,000 

10,502,900 

1,104,000 

1,700,000 

234,000 

82,000 

8,800 

64,200 

10,600 

8,218,800 



803,100 

81,600 
10.400 



611,400 
4,900 



18,725,500 

1,117.000 

11.300 



80,888,700 
84,822,500 



Deci 
in 1687. 



.A. 



fin. 400 

479,000 



608,900 



814,000 



8,041.200 



The world's production of silver, in 1897, was 5,696,110 kilograms, or 
183,096,090 ounces, fine, of the commercial value of $109,857,700 and 
the coining value of $236,730,300 as compared witli a silver product of 
5,232,021 kilograms, or 168,178,550 ounces, fine, of the commercial value 
of $113,352,300, and the coining value of $217,442,900, in 1896. The 
world's silver production in 1807 was, therefore, about 15,000,000 fine 
ounces greater than that of 1896, and exceeded that of 1895 by a 
slightly larger amount, viz, 15,595,000 ounces. 

The following table shows the countries whose silver product 
increased in 1897 as compared with 1896, and those whose yield shows 
a decrease: 
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Silver. 



Country. 



United States 

AostnUala 

Mexico 

BuesU 

Germany 

Anetria-Hnngary ... 

Sweden 

Italy 

Great Britain 

Dominion of Canada 

Argentina 

ChUe 

Peru 



Total 

If et increase 



Increase in 
1897. 



$1,023,300 
10,675.400 



137,600 
3,800 



8,042,400 

71,500 

1.821,800 

0,736.600 



26,511.000 
19,287,400 



Decrease 
in 1897. 



$6,432,000 



66,600 
507,300 



179,200 
39,400 



7,224,500 



As will be seen, the increase in the world's total ontpat of silver in 
1897 was due most largely to Mexico. The decline of the price of silver 
per ounce, standard, in London, to 23|d. in August and September of 
1897, was a matter of little importance to Mexico, so far as the produc- 
tion of the metal is concerned, for reasons which Ottomar Haupt set 
forth in Eeuter's Finanz Ghronik, February 19, 1898, as follows : 

The largest part of the cost of operating the mines is paid for in the depreciated 
metal itself. Apart from coal and machinery^ which have to be obtained from 
abroad, it is reaUy a matter of indifference to the Mexican silver-mine owners 
whether the metal is qnoted in London at 32^. as in October, 1895, or 23fd. as in 
Angnst, 1897. He always receives through the mints of his country 40.92 piasters 
per kiloj^am, fine, less the cost of coinage, and with this money he pays bis work- 
men and his other expenses in working his mines. Thns it has been, and always will 
be, so long as Mexico maintains the silver standard, and for this reason the decline 
of the price of silver in London has no effect on the silver mines of Mexico. Hence 
these mines will continue to produce, no matter how the metal declines in other 
countries. In other words, the cost of production expressed in piasters, declines 
with the depreciation of the monetary unit of the country, expressed in gold. 

It is Stating the proposition too broadly to say it is a matter of indif- 
ference to the Mexican mine owners how silver is quoted in London, 
for it does affect the value of their surplus; but paying their expenses 
as they do in silver, it perhaps requires no larger percentage of their 
product to operate the mines now than it did when silver was worth a 
higher price. They suffer loss only upon that portion which is profit. 
Their employees bear the loss upon the portion which is paid to them. 
And as a mere reduction of profits never suppresses an industry, but on 
the contrary often stimulates it to a greater output, the Mexican silver 
mines go on increasing their product. 

Many causes have contributed to stimulate the production of silver 
in the United States during the past few years, despite the heavy 
decline in value of the metal, but the most important of these is, with- 
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oat doubt, the development of the Maoh^'s method of bessemerizing 
copper mattes, and the successful refining of this impure copper by 
means of electricity. 

Previous to the year 1889, the most difficult problem which the west- 
ern metallurgist had to face was the extraction of gold and silver from 
copper-bearing ores. Should the ore be smelted into a matte it was 
necessary that this matte should be of sufficient value to yield a profit 
after paying all charges, including transportation to Eurox)e, for at 
that time few American companies cared for the product, and such as 
purchased it imx)osed charges which were almost prohibitory. 

Under the present imposed metallurgical conditions not only are 
argentiferous copper ores easily worked, but large amounts of dry ore 
are annually smelted with copper ore for the production of such mattes, 
the object being to collect the gold and silver of the ore in the copper, 
which by the subsequent electrolytic refining of the copper, the precious 
metals are recovered as by-products. When it is considered that copper 
refined by electrolysis is worth from ^ to 1 cent per pound more than 
copper refined by the older method; and further, the cost of refining a 
copper bullion containing 500 ounces of silver per ton is exactly the 
same as for refining bullion containing 50 ounces per ton, it would 
seem that the cost of production of silver from the ore is largely one of 
transportation to the smelter, since, with a large variety of ores at his 
command, the skillful metallurgist is able to so arrange his charge that 
little or no dead material, such as limestone, etc., need enter his for- 
nace, thus the smelting capacity is increased, the smelting charges 
lowered, and correspondingly the cost of production. 

What has been said in regard to copper smelting is largely true of 
lead, but the history of this industry in the United States extends over 
many years, while argentiferous copper smelting, as practiced at pres- 
ent, is a new industry. 

The growth of this industry is shown by the following table: 

Table Showing the Percbntaob of Total Productiok of Silver Obtained 

FROM the Several Sources. 



Quartz milla . . . 
Lead bnlllon . . . 
Copper bullion . 




In 1891 about one-half of the total silver produced came from quartz 
mills, and as the total expense of extraction had to be charged to the 
silver produced the cost per ounce was necessarily high. This table 
shows that in 1897 the mills produced but one- fifth of the total product, 
although the production had only decreased about 2,000,000 ounces. 
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During that period the product of the lead smelters increased nearly 
30 per cent, while that of the copper smelters increased over 100 per 
cent. From these facts it is apparent that the decline in the price of 
silver has been met by improved methods of smelting and refining, and 
that no great decrease in the production of silver need be looked for in 
tbe near fatnre. 

The comparative showing of the amount of gold obtained from quartz 
and from placers illustrates and explains the progressive increase in 
the world's product of gold which began about ten years ago, whereas 
formerly the yield of gold came chiefly by the reduction of ore, and the 
increase is from ores of low grade or refractory character which modern 
methods have made available. The assurance of a continued increase 
lies in this recently acquired knowledge in metallurgy. 

Tbe following table shows, by calendar years, the production and 
value of gold and silver in the world from 1860 to 1897 : 

Product of Gold and Silvbr in thb World, 1860-1897. 

[The anniiAl prodnotion of 1800 to 1872 is obtained from &-year period estimates, compiled by Dr. 
Adolph Soetbeer. Sinoe 1872 the estimates are those of tbe Bureau of the BCiut.] 



Calendar year. 



1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864 

1865. 

1866 

1867. 

1868. 

1860, 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878. 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 



Total. 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



6,486,262 
5.940,582 
5,949,582 
5, 949, 582 
5,049.582 
5.940.582 
6,270,086 
6,270,086 
6,270,086 
6,270,086 
6,270,086 
6, 691, 014 
5,501,014 



78, 766, 630 



4,653,675 
4,390.031 
4,716,563 
5,016,488 
5, 512, 196 
5.761,114 
5, 262, 174 
5, 148. 880 
4, 983, 742 
4,934.086 
4,614,588 
4,921,169 
5, 245, 572 
5,135,679 



Value. 



$134,083,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
122.980,000 
122,989.000 
122,989,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
129,614,000 
115,577,000 
115,577,000 



1.628,252,000 



96,200,000 

90, 750, 000 

97,500,000 

103,700,000 

113,947,200 

119, 092, 800 

108,778,800 

106,436,800 

103,023,100 

101,996,600 

95,392,000 

101,729,600 

108,435,600 

106,163,900 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



29,095,428 
35,401,972 
85,401,972 
85, 401, 972 
35.401,972 
85,401,972 
43,061.583 
43, 051, 583 
43,061,583 
48,051,583 
43, 051. 583 
63,317,014 
63, 317, 014 



547,997,231 



63,267,187 
55,300,781 
62.261,710 
67,753,125 
62,679,916 
73.885,461 
74,383,495 
74,795,273 
79,020,872 
86, 472. 091 
89,175,023 
81,567,801 
91,609,959 
93,297,290 



Commercial 
▼alue. 



989,837,000 
46, 191, 000 
47,651,000 
47, 616, 000 
47, 616, 000 
47, 368, 000 
57, 646, 000 
57,173,000 
57,086,000 
57,048,000 
57,173,000 
83,958,000 
83,705,000 



729, 563. 000 



82,120,800 
70,674,400 
77, 578, 100 
78,322,600 
75,278,600 
84,540,000 
88, 532, 700 
85,640,600 
.. 89,925,700 
98, 232, 300 
96,984,300 
90, 785, 000 
97, 518, 800 
02,793,500 



Coining value. 



$37,618,000 
45, 772. 000 
45,772,000 
45, 722, 000 
45,772,000 
45,772.000 
55, 663, 000 
55,663,000 
55,663,000 
55,663,000 
55,663,000 
81,864,000 
81,864,000 



708.521,000 



81,800,000 

71,500,000 

80,500,000 

87, 600, 000 

81,040,700 

94, 882, 200 

96.172,600 

06, 705, 000 

102, 168. 400 

111,802,300 

115, 297. 000 

105,461.400 

118,445,200 

120,626,800 
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Product of Gold and Silver in the World, 1860-1897— Continaed. 



Calendar year. 



1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 , 

1898 «. 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Total 

Grand total 



Gold. 



Fine oonoea. 



5,110,861 
5,830,775 
5,978,790 

' 5,749,306 
6, 320, 194 
7, 094, 266 
7,618,811 
8,764,362 
9, 615, 190 
9,804,748 

11, 489, 291 



Value. 



$105,774,900 
110, 196, 900 
123,489,200 
118.848,700 
130, 650, 000 
146, 651, 500 
167,494,800 
181,175,600 
198,763,600 
202.682,300 
237,504.800 



158.173,551 I 3,166,378,700 



231, 9M, 181 4,794,630,700 



Fine oanoea. 



96, 123. 586 
108, 827, 604 
120,213,611 
126,095,062 
187,170,919 
163, 151, 762 
166,472,621 
164, 610, 394 
167,600,960 
168,178,550 
183,096,090 



2,645,411.144 



Silver. 

Commercial 
value. 



$94,081,000 
102,185,900 
112,414,100 
131,937,000 
135.500,200 
133,404,400 
120,119,900 
104,493,000 
109,646,600 
113.852,200 
109,867,700 



2,472,768,400 



3, 193, 408, 375 l 3, 202. 881. 400 



Coining value. 



$124,281,000 
140,706,400 
155,427,700 
163,032,000 
177,352,800 
198,014,400 
218,944,400 
212,829.600 
216,566,900 
217,442,900 
236,780,300 



3, 420. 329, 500 



4,128,850,500 



WOBLiyS COINAGE, 1895, 1896, AND 1897. 

In the Appendix will be foand a table, revised from the latest infor- 
mation received, exhibiting the coinages of the various conntries of the 
world during the calendar years 1895^ 1896, and 1897. The following is 
a summary of the same: 

Coinage of Nations. 



Calendar year. 



1896 
1896 
1897 



Gold. 



$231,087,488 
195, 899, 517 
437,719,845 



Silver. 



$126,873,642 
159,540,027 
167,760,297 



While the above figures represent, as accurately as the Bureau has 
been able to ascertain, the total value of the gold and silver coinage of 
the world during the calendar years 1895, 1896, and 1897. they do not 
accurately represent the value of the coinage from new material alone, 
but include the value of the recoinage ot foreign and domestic coins, 
and that derived from old material, plate, jewelry, etc., melted and 
used in coiuage. Many foreign governments in their reports to the 
Bureau failed to separate the values of the coinage derived from these 
various sources. 

The following table exhibits, by calendar years, the fine ounces and 
value of the gold and silver coinage of the world from 1873 to 1897. 
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Coinage of Gold and Silver of the Mints of the World roR the Calendar 

Years 187^-1897. 



Cftlendar year. 



1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

ign 

1878 

1879... 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

188i 

1885 

1880 

1887....: 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1883 

1894 

1895 * 

1890 

1897 

Totol 



Gold. 



Fine onnces. 



12,402,890 

0,508,279 

9,480,892 

10,309,046 

9, 758, 190 

9, 113. 202 

4,390.107 

7,242,951 

7,111,804 

4,822,851 

5,071,882 

4,810,001 

4,032,273 

4, 578, 310 

0,040,510 

0, 522, 340 

8,170,011 

7,219,725 

5.782,403 

8,343,387 

11,248,342 

11,025,080 

11, 178, 855 

9,470,020 

21, 174, 073 



200,582.075 



Value. 

$257, 030, 802 

135, 778. 387 

195i987,428 

213, 119, 278 

201,010,400 

188,380,011 

90,752,811 

149,725,081 

147, 015, 275 

99,097,170 

104,845,114 

99.432,795 

95,757,582 

94,042,070 

124,992,405 

134,828.855 

108,901,519 

149.244,905 

110,834,122 

172,473,124 

232,420,517 

227, 921, 032 

231, 087, 438 

195,899,517 

437,719,345 



4, 209, 409, 709 



Silver. 



Fine oances. 



101,741,421 

79,010.875 

92,747,118 

97,899,525 

88, 449, 790 

124.071,870 

81,124.555 

05,442,074 

83, 539, 051 

85,085,990 

84, 541, 904 

74, 120, 127 

98,044,475 

90, 500, 844 

120, 388. 502 

104.354,000 

107.788,250 

117, 789, 228 

100, 902, 049 

120,282,947 

100, 697, 783 

87,472,523 

98, 128, 832 

123,394,239 

129, 752. 104 



2,^83.190,004 



Coining value. 



$131,544,464 
102.931,232 
no, 915, 407 
120, 577, 164 
114. 359, 332 
161, 191, 913 
104,888,313 

84,011,974 
108,010,080 
110,785,934 
109,300,705 

95.832.084 
120,704,574 
124, 854, 101 
103, 411, 397 
134.922,344 
139,302,595 
152, 293, 144 
138.294.307 
155,517.347 
137,952,090 
113,095.788 
120, 873, 042 
159,540,027 
167,700,297 



3. 210 596, 981 



U14r 
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I. 



By Charles G. Yale. 

Betnms received at the United States mint at San Francisco in 
response to circaiars of inquiry show that the bollion yield of Alaska 
for 1897 was as follows : 

Gold $2,439,572 

Silver (commercial yalne) 79,207 

Total 2,518,779 

Except from the regularly organized quartz-mining ddmpanies, it is 
very difficult to obtain exact returns from the Alaskan mines. The 
placer gold is obtained by individaals or small companies, and no books 
or accounts are kept. These men are nomadic to a certain extent, going 
from camp to camp or creek to creek, as new or better strikes are made. 
Their gold dust is sold at the stores of the trading companies or else 
they bring it out of the country themselves. 

The writer of tl^is chapter visited northwestern Alaska in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1897, going up the Yukon River some 1,600 miles, 
where the low stage of water prevented farther progress toward 
Dawson. After a three-weeks' stay at Fort Yukon he was compelled 
to return down the river and then, by way of St. Michaels, Unalaska, 
and Seattle, to San Francisco. The mouth of the river was closed by 
the ice the day after he came out to St. Michaels on the return trip. 

As far as the Alaskan placer mines are concerned, the conditions 
have materially changed from previous years. In 1897 most of the 
camps on the American side of the boundary line were practically 
deserted, men having gone to the Klondike mines in Northwest Terri- 
tory, where phenomenally rich placers were discovered in the fall of 
1896. 

Of course some men remained at work on the older creeks, where 
they owned claims. Others, after going up river from Circle City or 
Forty Mile to the new <' excitement," returned to work their old claims 
when the water flowed in the spring. After their clean-ups they again 
went back into British territory to f)ro8pect the new districts. 

in this connection it is to be noted that a certain amount of gold 
obtained by miners in American camps will naturally be credited to 
Klondike creeks, as it was taken to Dawson by these minet^ BAid Wie^t^ 
invested ia claims or provisional It is impossible to Eegt^s,a\A ^AiV^ 
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gold from that actually produced from British soil. As practically all 
the miners deserted the American side and all took more or less gold 
dast with them to Dawson, it will be seen that considerable American 
gold will come out from Dawson credited to the Klondike difltricts. 

Circle City, which is the ** city" of Birch Creek district, was, in Sep- 
tember, 1897, almost entirely abandoned, there being upward of three 
hundred empty cabins at the time. Out in the diggings on the various 
tributaries of Birch Creek men were at work on s jme claims, but com- 
paratively little work was being done. 

Owing to the failure of the steamers to get up the river farther than 
Fort Yukon, supplies were scant at all places above that point, includ- 
ing Circle City, Forty Mile, and Dawson. This had a very serious 
efiect on the mining industry on all the rivers and creeks. Numbers of 
men left the districts and came down the river in search of food for 
the winter, and those who learned of the scarcity in time came out on 
the river boats, leaving the country for the winter. Large caches of 
food were made by the transportation companies at Fort Yukon and 5 
miles above that place, and later in the year, when there was danger of 
famine at Dawson, several hundred people came down the river and 
stayed where these provisions were. In fact, numbers of persons left 
Dawson and came down to Circle City for the winter, so as to avail 
themselves of the cabins already built at that place. Food was scarce, 
however, the whole winter of 1897-98 at all the camps above Fort 
Yukon. 

Below that place on the Yukon Biver there were plenty of provisions, 
there being warehouses full at Fort Hamlin, Rampart City, Tanana, 
the Eussian Mission, and the smaller places. 

The question of food supply in the Yukon region has a very impor- 
tant bearing on the prosperity of the mining industry. The conditions 
are such that the price of provisions is high as compared with ordinary 
mining regions, and this brings the cost of living to such a point that 
only the richer diggings may be worked. In the various creeks of 
Forty Mile and Birch Creek districts, for instance, there is room for 
several thousand men to work on ground which will yield from S5 to 
SlO per day to the shovel, but there is no money in that as long as wages 
run from $10 to $15 per day. When provisions are cheaper and more 
abundant, wages will be lessened as well as cost of living, and then 
ground of this character will be worked. At present it is of no value 
whatever. 

In view of the Klondike excitement and the advent of many thou- 
sands of men into the Yukon region, it is expected that there will be a 
material improvement in food supply. The fleet of river boats will be 
largely increased and means of transportation be more complete. 
Instead of two trading and transportation companies there will be sev- 
eral dozen. Many of these new enterprises will doubtless be failures, 
or will be ephemeral, at any rate, but in any event the facilities on the 
river will in the future be much better than in the past. Opposition 
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and comi)etition will reduce prices and heavier quantities will be 
brought into the country. Above all, the stations or posts will be 
increased in numl ar and be more scattered, thus affording near-by 
supplies for pro8X)ecters working in fields distant from the old river 
stations. The prospecting of the country has thus far been kept within 
certain limits, owing to the difficulty of obtaining provisions except 
at a few points along the river. 

It must be remembered that the only points of supply are along the 
main Yukon Biver where the steamboats ply. None of the numerous 
large tributaries have any steamboats or any supply stations above the 
mouth. Even at such prominent points as Circle City and Forty Mile, 
the trading stations and stores are on the main Yukon River, and all 
supplies have to be packed from 60 to 75 miles to the diggings, thus 
largely increasing their cost. This packing is generally done on the 
backs of the Indians or those of the miners themselves. 

The boggy nature of the country makes it impassable for pack ani- 
mals in summer, and hay and grain are practicall ' unobtainable. In 
the winter transportation from place to place is by dog sleds and in the 
summer all travel is by water, there being numerous str eams tributary 
to the river and its branches. 

The discovery of the deep and exceptionally rich auriferous gravel 
in the gulches of the creeks in the Klondike section will have a marked 
effect on future prospecting in the placer mining portions of Alaska in 
more respects than one. Most of the prospecting has heretofore been 
on bars of rivers or in shallow placer grounds, workable only in sum- 
mer. In fact mining in ^^summer diggings" has been the rule. 

At Forty Mile and Birch Greek there has been some deep gravel 
mining, where burning the frozen ground has been resorted to; but, 
generally speaking, there has been comparatively little work done in 
the way of what may be called the deep gulch diggings. 

Working this latter class of ground involves thawing and getting 
oat the gravel in winter and washing it when the water flows in the 
spring. In this way the claim is worked the whole year round, instead 
of only a few months in summer, as has been the case with the ordinary 
summer diggings. The men, therefore, stay all winter and do not come 
out in the fall to return in the spring, as many of those have done who 
worked the ordinary placers in the Yukon districts. These deeper 
claims, worked by drifting under muck banks and thawing the frozen 
gravel by means of log fires are very productive. By working them in 
this manner the mining season in the Yukon region is materially length- 
ened, the removal of the gold-bearing gravel being accomplished in 
winter and its washing in summer. 

Different kinds of ground are now looked for than formerly. It is 
worthy of note that the experienced prospectors from Forty Mile and 
Circle City, who went up to the Klondike, did not believe the ground 
on El Dorado, Bonanza, and other creeks was worth much of anything. 
Some returned to their camps without making locations and others 
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took up claims and left tbein. The wide ravines looked like ^^ Moose 
pastures," covered with soggy moss as they were. **01d timers'^ in 
Alaska would have passed such places by, and indeed had passed over 
these creeks for years. The writer while in Alaska met a man who had 
mined for some years in that region, who the year previous to the dis- 
coveries on the Klondike had a wood-cutting contract in that river 
which took him six or eight months. During that period he was many 
times on El Dorado, Bonanza, and other gulches, but confessed that he 
never saw anything in the surroundings to lead him to think of finding 
gold; 80 he did no prospecting. 

Such rich ground has of late been found in these wide canyons or 
valleys, in the Hats, and on the benches or high sides of the ravines, 
that prospecting is no longer confined to the narrow creek beds, as was 
formerly the case. In fact, gold has been found in many places where 
no prospector would ordinarily think of looking for it. The knowledge 
of these facts has caused the prospectors to seek for gold in localities 
heretofore passed over and given them much wider range of possibili- 
ties in their work. 

In the year 1897 comparatively little prospecting was done on the 
American side of the boundary line along the Yukon River, as most ot 
the men, attracted by the rich discoveries in the Klondike district, 
went up the river and scattered in the region of Northwest Territory 
adjacent to Dawson. The only exception was in the case of Manook 
Creek, which empties into the Yukon almost 75 miles below Fort 
Hamlin. A little surface mining has been done here for a year or two, 
but with no great results. However, about August, it was learned 
that heavy, coarse gold had been found on bed rock, on both Hunter 
and Little Manook creeks, tributaries of Manook; and many persons, 
on their way to Dawson on the river boats, stopped and began pros- 
X>ecting and taking up claims. Others that went up as far as Fort 
Yukon, and could proceed no farther in the steamers on account of the 
low stage of water, returned to Manook district. A number of miners 
from Birch Oeek district also went down to the new district, and by 
the end of September there were some 300 men at the place, and a town 
called Ilampart City was established. This ])lace is, approximately, 
halfway between St. Michaels and Dawson, and the only mining camp 
of any moment on the river below Birch Greek. The principal tribu- 
taries where gold has been found are Little Manook, 8 miles long; 
Hunter, 30 miles long, and Hoosier Creek, 21 miles long. Other tribu- 
tary creeks are: Gold, Hamilton, Chapman, Korkorine, l^orth and 
South Forks of Manook, Granite, Slate, fiuby, Spring, and Branch. 
All these streams were being prospected in the winter of 1897-98. A 
short distance down the river is Stevens Creek, and some 20 miles 
up is Alder Greek, on both of which gold has been found. 

Nothing of note has been proven of the extent of the Manook dis- 
trict in the fall of 1897, as it was irai)ossible to get to bed rock until 
the winter freeze came, bo all prospecting was lelt ior t\i^ \7\\i\jbt« ^\ii!(^ 
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that time, while ramors of the richness of the camp have beeu heard, 
nothing very definite has been received up to this writing, though many 
men went to the district from other parts along the river in the winter, 
attracted by news of rich strikes on the creeks. 

There remains a vast amount of available prospecting area along the 
larger rivers in Alaska and their tributaries. Most of these have been, 
mainly, only visited in search of bar diggings. Little has been done 
upon these since the possibilities of deep gulch diggings in Alaska and 
Northwest Territory have been proven. There are several very large 
rivers emptying into the Yukon which will doubtless be thoroughly 
prospected during 1898, notably the Kouyoukuk^ Porcupine, andTanana 
rivers, with their numerous tributaries and branches. 

As there are no supply stations along these rivers and no steamers 
plying on their waters, most of the prospecting heretofore has gen- 
erally been done in the summer months. Bed rock in the deeper dig- 
gings can only be rea<;hed in winter, when the ground is frozen and 
water does not interfere. The men who have "poled" their boats up 
these side streams from the main Yukon in summer have been unable, 
with few exceptions, to remain over the winter far from a base of sup- 
plies, so that only desultory prospecting has been done, and that mainly 
for shallow diggings. 

The Kouyoukuk is a very large stream with many tributaries, very 
few of which have been prospected to any extent. At present there 
are no mining camps anywhere along the river. The Porcupine, which 
enters the Yukon at Fort Yukon, within the Arctic Circle, heads far to 
the north, and has been more or less prospected, but with ill success. 

It is probable that the miners have been generally unable to reach 
bed rock where it is any depth, as the work has been mainly done in 
the summer. The winter prospecting of 1897-98 should bring good 
results, as the men will now be sure to sink deep enough to prove the 
value of the gravel on bed rock in the creeks, side streams, or gulches. 
The Tanana heads far up near the divide, on the opposite side of which 
are the head waters of Forty Mile Creek. It has been very little pros- 
pected, though there are reports of gold discoveries at several points 
in its course. 

The Kuskoquim Biver, which empties into the Bering Sea south of 
the Yukon Eiver, has been very little prospected, and there are no 
white settlements aside from the missions. It is stated that native 
quicksilver has been found near the mouth of these streams and that 
Indians have brought in gold. The Copper Biver, which has attracted 
many parties of miners in the past year by reason of rumors of gold 
discoveries, empties into the Gulf of Alaska south of the Kenai Penin- 
sula. Thus far no gold has been sent out from either the Copper or 
Kuskoquim rivers. 

In the fall of 1897 gold discoveries of importance were made on the 
Kowak River at the head of Kotzebue Sound, w\i\c\i \a i\i%\i \io\^ ol 
Bering Strait, in the Arctic Ocean. A number of amaW Ht>x^am% ^\xi\>Vj 
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into Kotzebue Soaud, all of which are supposed to be gold beahng. 
Several expeditions for the Kotzebae Sonnd region fitted out at San 
Francisco and Seattle in the spring of 1898, so the region will be well 
prospected daring the year. Many thousand people went over the 
trails in the winter of 1897-98 to the Klondike region, and large num- 
bers of these will doubtless keep on down the Yukon into American 
territory. Thousands of others go up via St. Michael and the Yukon 
River in the spring, large numbers of whom will remain on the Ameri- 
can side. While the majority of these adventurers will return after 
one summer, or one year in the country, there will still remain a large 
mining population, which will prospect and develop new districts 
throughout Alaska. Settlements will be established on the various 
rivers, so that prospectors will be able to obtain supplies more conven- 
iently, instead of at what are at present distant points. There is 
room for many thousands of miners and prospectors; but only those of 
the finest physical strength should venture in a region where the cold 
is so great, the hardships so many, and the character of food so trying 
to all but the best constitutions. 

More or less quartz has been found in the Yukon region, but thus 
far none of it has been worked. Some very wide ledges of low-grade 
ore are reported, but the quartz will not bear shipment, and there are 
no mills. 

On Unga Island and on Douglas Island, as well as the mainland of 
southeastern Alaska, quartz properties continue to be worked on a 
large scale and with success and profit. On Douglas Island, particu- 
larly, the largest mills in the United States are located, and they are 
being still further enlarged as developments in the extensive ore bodies 
warrant the expenditure. 

The placer mines at Cooks Inlet were worked and produced in 1897, 
but did not attract so much attention as in the previous year, the new- 
comers to Alaska all going off to the Yukon region. The auriferous 
beach sands of Lituya bay continue to be worked, but not on a very 
large scale. 

The rate of wages paid to miners varies to a very great degree in 
Alaska, and it is impossible to give even an approximate estimate of 
the number of men engaged in mining. In some placer camps only 
summer work is done, and the men come and go with the season. In 
all the placer camps the men are mainly working for themselves, and 
along the Yukon Biver in 1897 wages went up as high as $15 per day, 
or $1.50 per hour. In places only $10 per day was paid, but the higher 
rate attracted hundreds away across the border to British territory 
mines. 

In the quartz mines at Berners Bay, southeastern Alaska, there are 
about 75 men working for the companies, at wages varying from $2.50 
to $3.50 a day. At Oooks Inlet those who were working for wages 
rei-eived $4 per day, but most of the men worked on their own account. 

At the Douglas Island quartz mines 3G0 men received from $2 to 
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$3.50 x)er day, with board and lod^ng. In the quartz mines of other 
parts of southeastern Alaska wages vary from $3, $3.25, $3.50, to $4 
per day. At the beach sand- mines men are paid $40 per month of 
twenty-six days of ten hours each, with board, or $50 per month and 
board for the short mining season of five or six weeks. At XTnga Island 
there are 115 miners earning an average of $3.50 per day. It is impos- 
sible to say how many men are employed in mining around Circle Oity, 
Forty Mile, Manook, or other Yukon districts, so nomadic and changing 
is the population of those camps. 

As to distribution of sources of gold the returns show that $1,760,793 
was derived from quartz and $678,789 from placer mines. 

Of the silver $27,021 is known to have come from association with 
gold from quartz mines. The balance of $52,186 of the total silver 
was from ores or bullion treated at smelting works in San Francisco 
and Puget Sound and was doubtless from quartz also, there being no 
copper or lead mines worked in the Territory. 

Product of Alaska, by Districts, 1897. 



BBCAPITULATION. 



District. 



BerDersBay 

Cook 8 Inlet 

DongUw and Unga inlands 

Juneau 

LituyaBay 

Norton Sound 

Silver Bow Basin 

Sum Dum 

Yukon River 

Territorial 

Undistributed 



Total. 



Gold. 


Silver (com- 
mercial 
value). 


$185,000 

191,300 

1,238,082 

86,300 

17,000 

15,000 

225,000 

31,800 

400,000 

50,000 


$500 


25,773 
248 






500 




52,186 


1 ' " 


2,430.572 


79,207 



Total. 



$185,500 

191,800 

1,263,855 

86,548 

17,000 

15,000 

225^000 

32,890 

400,000 

50,000 

52,186 

2,518,779 



GOLD FIELDS OF ALASKA AND THE YUKON BIYEB. 

The following description of the gold fields and mining districts of 
Alaska and the Yakon Eiver is extracted from an article written by 
Sam. C. Dunham, of the Department of Labor, who was assigned to 
this task by the Commissioner of Labor and visited the several fields 
in the fall of 1897: 

THE KLONDIKE. 

The Klondike River enters the Yakon from the sontheast 6 miles above old Fort Reli- 
ance. It is aboat 150 miles long and has its soarce in a high range of mountains which 
separates it from the Stewart River and its tribntaries. At its month an island divides 
the stream into two nearly equal ohannelR, each of which is about 150 feet wide and 
4 or 5 feet deep, at a medium stage of water. The stream is very swift and rapids 
occur at frequent intervals, making it exceedingly difficult to navigate with canoes. 
Its waters are clear and shallow. It has been known for many years as one of the 
beet streams in the country for salmon iishing, and during the season large numbers 
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of Indians camp oi\ its shores for the purpose of oatching and drying sahnon. For 
several years gold has been known to exist oc the main stream, bnt It has never 
been fonnd there in sufficient quantities to justify working under present conditions 
as to cost of supplies. 

The original discovery of gold in paying quantities in the Klondike district was 
made by George W. Cormack, who came to the Yukon country twelve yean ago 




KLONDIKE MINING DISTRICT, NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

from Wisconsin, and who had been engaged in prospecting and in trading with the 
Indians and miners at various points on the river. On ouno 22, 1896, Cormack and 
Loren Cooper left Forty Mile for the month of the Klondike. It was Oormack'a 
intention to spend the summer in fishing on the Klondike, while Cooper proposed to 
develop two quartz leads situated JuMt below the mouth of that stream on the west 
side of tlie Yukon and directly opposite the present site of Dawson. They were 
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thiu engaged in the early part of Angnst, when Robert Henderson, an old-time 
prospector, came down the Klondike and told Cormagk that he had found on the 
head waters of Gold Bottom Creek some ground that would pay 15 cents to the pan. 

Cormaok accompanied Henderson to Gold Bottom, but not being favorably 
impressed with the prospects returned alone to the month of the Klondike, coming 
down the creek now known as Bonanza. On his way back he prospected on various 
tributaries of Bonanza, and on the main creek itself, and finally at a point about 
12 miles above the mouth, he found gold in sufficient quantities to justify him in 
locating, and on August 17, 1896, he staked two claims, as he was allowed to do 
nnder the law — one now known as '/Discovery'' and the other as "No. 1 below 
Discovery'' — and gave to the creek the name it now bears. From Discovery down 
to the month of the creek he found fair prospects at various points on the bars 
and in the rims, panning out altogether $5 or $6 in coarse gold, the largest nugget 
weighing $1.10. Cormack informed Cooper and others of his discovery, and left on 
August 19 for Forty Mile for the purpose of recording his claims, which he did on 
August 26, 1896. Cooper, Edward Monahan, and Gregg Stewart staked on the 19th, 
locating the claims now known as 27, 28, and 29 below Discovery. William Stanton, 
on the 2l8t staked what is now known as 13 below. In the meantime the news of 
the discovery had spread to Indian Creek, which flows into the Yukon from the 
eastward 30 miles above the Klondike, and fifteen or twenty men who were pros- 
pecting there left at once for the new diggings, while quite a number of men who 
were coming down the river in small boats were informed of the discovery and 
stopped to make locations. Three or four days after Cormaok's arrival at Forty 
Mile a large number of men came up from that place in poling boats, and by Sep- 
tember 1 there were 150 or 200 men on Bonanza and its tributaries seeking claims. 
By September 13 Bonanza had been staked to 45 above and 90 below Discovery, and 
as nothing of value could be found above or below those numbers, many men were 
forced to prospect on other creeks. On the date named a discovery was made at the 
month of the gulch now known as Eldorado Creek, which comes into Bonanza from 
the south about a mile above Discovery, and in three or four days Eldorado was 
staked to 32. This creek, which Wto staked because there was no other ground in 
the immediate vicinity to be had and which was not supposed to contain anything 
of special value, has proved to be far richer, though less extensive, than Bonanza, 
and is probably the richest creek, mile for mile, ever discovered in the world. 
In October about twenty men came up from Circle City on the steamer Arotio, and 
by April 1, 1897, some 800 had come up from that place, making the population of 
the Klondike district at the last-named date about 1,500. All who came into the 
district during the winter were compelled to bring their own supplies, as no freight 
was landed there by the commercial companies until early in the following Jane. 
A large proportion of the miners and prospectors lived in tents, only about thirty 
cabins being built on the gulches during the winter. 

Up to November 3, 1896, no great strike had been made on either creek, but on 
that date rich ground was opened up on 21 above Discovery, on Bonanza. The first 
pan taken out immediately below the muck yielded 35 cents, and the next seven 
fires gave an average of $3.35 to the pan. From this strike dates the "boom" on 
the Klondike. At that time Eldorado had shown no large prospects, but a few days 
later very rich ground was opened up on 14 and 15, as high as $18 being taken from 
a single pan. During the same month a big strike was made on 6, which yielded as 
high as $22 to the pan. 

On Hunker Creek gold was discovered in September, 1896. This creek has devel- 
oped some good properties, and in October, one month later, claims there were worth 
more than on Bonanza and Eldorado. 

During the early part of the winter but little work was done on the gulches 
beyond the sinking of prospect shafts by the claim owners themselves, as it was 
impossible to induce men to work for wages. Every man who had an oatitit b^U^v^ 
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that he ooald do better by taking his chances of finding a good claim than by work- 
ing for the wages offered ($|5 a day), and a large nnmber of men spent the fall and 
the early part of the winter in prospecting the tributaries of the Klondike and 
Indian rivers and numerons gulches along Bonanza and Eldorado creeks. By the 
middle of January (1897) many of these prospectors had become discouraged 
through failure to find good claims and took ** lays" * on Bonanza and Eldorado, 
and lat<er a large number accepted employment for wages, principally on Eldorado. 
Drifting was prosecuted vigorously until the water began to run in the creeks, 
about May 7, when the work of shoveling the dumps into the sluice boxes was 
begun. Most of the dumps were exhausted within thirty days and many marvelous 
clean-ups made. On some claims the gold filled the riffles so rapidly that it was 
necessary, in order to save the gold, to dean up as often as twice a day. On 2 
Eldorado, with four men shoveling in, $6,600 was taken out in one day. By the first 
week in June the winter's work was practically closed, and five months' active 
mining operations, conducted by a force of about 600 men, had produced an amount 
of gold which is conservatively estimated at $3,000,000. Work was continued 
through the summer on most of the claims, ground sluicing and shoveling in being 
actively engaged in on Bonanza until the creek froze up in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, and on Eldorado until the latter part of August, when the water got too 
low to furnish a sluice head. The output for the summer brought the total prodaot 
for the season up to about $3,000,000. Much " dead work" was done, consisting of 
removing the trees, stumps, moss, and muck, and in ground sluicing and otherwise 
getting ready for active operations the following season. 

On September 30, 1897, Bonanza Creek had been staked above and below Dis- 
covery for a total distance of about 20 miles, while Eldorado Creek bad been 
staked for a distance of about 8i miles, both being located for almost their 
entire length. These are all creek claims, 600 feet long as a rule, measured in 
the direction of the general course of the stream, and extending in width from base 
to base of the hill or bench on each side. In making their original locations pros- 
pectors who were not provided with tapelines stepped off the distance and set their 
stakes at what they considered the limits of their ground. When the Government 
survey was made it was often found that more ground was claimed than the locators 
were entitled to, and thus '^ fractions" were created. There are quite a number of 
these on the various creeks, and some of them have proved very rich. At the above 
date there were also 60 bench claims on Bonanza and 40 on Eldorado. The bench 
claims are 100 feet square and can not extend below the "base of the bill or bench." 
The Canadian mining regulations are not clear as to the line of demarcation between 
creek and bench claims, and as a consequence some dispute has arisen as to where 
the creek claims cease and the bench claims begin ; but these disputes are generally 
amicably settled between the parties themselves. 

The method of placer mining pursued in the Klondike district is somewhat differ- 
ent from that which prevails in the United States. The ground^ which is covered 
with moss to a depth of from 12 to 18 inches, is frozen solid frt>m Just below the moss 
to bed rock, which is generally struck at a depth of 10 or 15 feet, although in many 
places it is 25 or 30 feet below the surface. The heat of the sun, even in the hottest 
days of sunmier, when the thermometer registers 100^ in the shade, has no effect 
on the frozen ground until the moss is removed. Beneath the moss there is a 
deposit of decayed vegetation called by the miners "muck," which varies from 2 to 
20 feet in depth. 

Where the ground is very deep it is found more economical to sink a shaft to bed 
rock and take out the pay gravel by means of a windlass. This is called '' drifting," 

* " Lay " is the term ased by the miners to designate groand worked on shares. A lay usually con* 
sists of a strip 60 or 100 feet in width, intersecting the general coarse of the stream at right 
angles and extending clear across the claim. The osnal terms are an equal division of the oatpat, 
the lessor paying all expenses of operation. 
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and in many olainos this can be done sncoessfhlly only in the winter time, after the 
Btream is frozen solid, as in the snmmer time the inflow of surface water and seepage 
fix»m the creeks make it impossible to pnrsne this method. Al'ter stripping off the 
moss, the miner starts a shaft about 3^ by 6 feet, picking through the mack until the 
grayel is reached. He is then obliged to resort to " burning/' as the best pick does 
not hold its point five minutes when used in the frozen gravel. A fire of cord wood 
is bnilt on the bottom of the shaft, which thaws the g^vel to a depth of about 2 
feet. This thawed gravel is then shoveled out or hoisted by means of a windlass, 
and the process repeated until bed rock is reached. At this stage the "drifting^' 
proper begins. Dry wood is piled against the wall of the shaft to nearly the height 
of the pay gravel and covered with sticka of green cord wood arranged with one end 
resting on the bottom of the shaft and the other leaning against the wall at an angle 
of 45^. The green wood so placed is called '^ lagging,'' and serves the double pur- 
pose of confining the fire and catching the waste dirt f^om above. At bedtime 
the fire is started and the miner retires for the night. During the night the heat 
causes the vrall to cave, and the gravel which slides down over the lagging produces 
a smoldering fire, which bums till morning and thaws the face of the gravel to a 
depth of 2 feet or nA)re. In the morning the miner enters the shaft, throws back the 
waste dirt and charred wood, and hoists the pay gravel to the surface. This process 
is repeated daily, the miner panning after each fire to see if he is still on the pay 
streak. As the work progresses the drift gradually widens out until a width of about 
30 feet is attained, and is then carried forward at a uniform width. On account of 
the gas produced by the burning wood, ventilation is necessary, and this is secured 
by sinking a second shaft at a distance of 20 or 30 feet from the first and connecting 
them as quickly as possible. On account of the frozen condition of the ground, 
timbering is unnecessary, but the expense thus saved is more than counterbalanced 
by the consuuiption of firewood in burning. On many of the claims on Bonanza 
and Eldorado the wood has been cut off to the top of the range on either side, and 
vithin a year or two wood will have to be brought from a distance, which will 
greatly increase its cost. In the spring the dump taken from the drifts is shoveled 
into sluice boxes and the gold thus separated from the gravel. 

In the shallower claims ground sluicing is resorted to during the summer months. 
When the pay streak has been located the moss is stripped off, a trench is dug par- 
allel with the creek along the pay streak, and the water from the creek is turned 
into the head of the trench by means of a wing dam. The action of the water in 
passing through the trench undermines the banks and washes the muck and much 
of the gravel into the bed of the creek below, the coarse gold in the gravel thus 
carried away being left in the bottom of the trench. After the trench has been 
washed out to a sufficient width a line of sluice boxes is set through the center of 
the trench, a head of water turned on, and the gravel shoveled in from either side. 
The sluice boxes are given enough fall to carry the gravel and sand through the 
boxes into the '* tailings" pit below, the gold dropping to the bottom and lodging 
in the riffles, which consist of longitudinal strips arranged about an inch apart and 
having cross strips at frequent intervals. Some of the ground, especially on Eldo- 
rado, is so shallow that it is found profitable after removing the moss, to shovel it 
all into the sluice boxes, thus avoiding the expense and delay of drifting and 
ground sluicing. 

The following details relative to the output of the claims on Bonanza and Eldo- 
rado, the number of men employed, wages, etc., present a fairly accurate idea of 
the value and productiveness of the mines : 

BONANZA CREEK. 

Discovery and 1 below were well opened up last winter (1896-97), and a pay 
streak from 30 to 100 feet wide was located. The ground yields fh>m $2,000 to 
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,500 to the box length/ and $40,000 was cleaned up in May ae the result of the 
season's work, eight men being employed. 

All the claims from 2 to 10 below ran aboat the same as Discovery and 1 below, 
there being very rich spots on 3, as high as $3,000 to the box length having been 
taken out last spring. About ten men were employed for wages on these claims. 

From 10 to 20 below, the ground is very rich, producing In places $4,000 to the box 
length, and the pay streak is 600 feet wide on several of the claims, having been 
located for a width of 700 feet on 16, with fair pay all the way across. 

From 20 to 30 below, the pay streak is very wide, and the ground runs $2,500 to 
the box length. 

In the do's, very little has been done, the output not amounting to over $10,000 
probably. As high as $2,000 to the box length has been taken out and the claims 
promise large returns. 

The 40's run about the same as the 30^8, but very little work has been done. 

From 50 to 59 the ground yields from $1,500 to $2,000 to the box length. In 
places the pay streak is 600 feet wide, and the yield is likely to be large. No. 51 
produced $50,000 or $60, 000 during the summer, ground sluicing, employing twelve 
men. 

In the 60^8, good pay was taken out last winter. No. 60 was bought for $10,000, 
and afterwards a half interest was sold for $10,000, the seller reserving the dump and 
washing oat $4,500 therefrom. The ground ran about $2,000 to the box length. 

The claims above Discovery run about the same as those below. From 1 to 18 
above the ground runs about $2,000 to the box length. No. 5 produced $49,000 dur- 
ing the season, two box lengths yielding $16,000. A half interest in this claim was 
sold last October for $35,000 cash. Some sixty-iive men were employed on 5 at one 
time during the summer. 

No. 21 above is one of the best claims on Bonanza, running as high as $4,000 to the 
box length. The first rich strike on Bonanza was made on this claim. 

From 21 to 26 above very little has been done. 

On 26 some big clean-ups were made, over $100,000 having been taken oat last 
summer by ground sluicing. A half interest in this claim was bought last winter for 
$40,000, including a half interest in 18 above and a quarter interest in 34 Eldorado. 

No. 27 sold for $55;000 last spring, the purchaser taking out enongh in two months 
to pay for the claim. The entire output for the season was $75,000. No. 28 belongs 
to the same parties as 27 and is equally rich. 

No. 29 has turned out from $3,000 to $4,000 to the box length. 

No. 36 has been very productive, and 37 produced last winter between $45,000 and 
$50,000. 

No. 38 has turned out very well, as high as $3,000 to the box length, and yielded 
about $20,000 as a result of the season's work. 

From 39 to 44 the ground is good, 41 having produced $20,000 the past season. 
Very little has been accomplished above 44. In the 50*8 there has been considerable 
prospecting, but nothing has been found to Justify working at the present rate of 
wages and cost of supplies. 

The bench claims on Bonanza, from the month of Eldorado, which comes in about 
a mile above Discovery, to 60 below, have shown up well, some of them being very 
rich. From a bench claim at the mouth of Skookum Gulch, which enters Bonanza 
about half n mile below Eldorado and nearly parallel with the latter stream, one 
man washed out $500 a day with a rocker for a short time during the last summer. 



* The sluice boxea in nse in the Klondike district are oonstmoted of inch lumber, and az« 12 foet 
long and 12 inches deep, being 12 inches wide at one end and 10 inches wide at the other, so aa to fit 
into one another. In running a string of sluices the gravel is shoveled in from either side to a width 
of 6 or 7 feet, making a cut about 14 feet wide. A box length, therefore, is a superfioial ana 12 by 
14 feet, or 108 square feet. 
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Along the upper end of 6 below three or four of the bench claims are very rich, one 
man having rocked out $10,000 last summer. He was offered $10,000 for his claim 
when he ceased work, bnt refusecl the offer, fietween Eldorado Creek and Skookum 
Gulch there is a divide two or three hundred feet high, and pay has been found all 
the way to the top on both slopes. On the summit washed gravel is found, pro- 
ducing $1 to the pan in coarse gold. The deposit has all the characteristics of an 
ancient river bed and has been traced along the ridge for several miles. It is sup- 
posed to extend around the head of Eldorado and over to the head of Dominion 
Creek, where very rich ground was discovered during the past fall. There are many 
evidences that the wash which produced the present rich deposits of gold in the 
Klondike district came from this ancient river bed. 

All sales so far reported on Bonanza have been made between miners, the money 
for the payments being borrowed by them from one another. The largest price that 
has bean paid for a single claim on Bonanza is $55,000. No. 7 above was originally 
purchased for $7,000, and a quarter interest was afterwards sold for the same 
amount, or at the rate of $28,000 for the claim. A half interest in 6 above was sold 
for $10,000 early last spring. Many other sales are reported, but these are typical. 

ELDORADO CREEK. 

The fraction at the mouth of Eldorado is very rich, the dump taken out during 
the winter having produced $25,000. Five men were employed in making this output. 

No. 1 produced $19,000 as the result of the winter's drifting. The work was 
begun in February, four men being employed. The claim produced $30,000 during 
the summer, employing fourteen men. 

Fourteen men, drifting from February to May on 2 Eldorado, took out a dump 
which yielded $100,000. Four men working on a lay on the same claim took out 
$49,000, being employed from January 27 to May 1, and 2 other men working on 
a lay produced $32,000, being employed about the some length of time. 

Nothing has yet been found on 3, although it is supposed to be rich. 

From the fraotion of 140 feet between 3 and 4 about $4,000 was taken out, 2 men 
being employed on a lay. The claim sold for $14,000 last February. 

No prospecting has been done on 4, but it is probably as rich as the claims imme- 
diately above and below. 

The upper part of 5 and the lower part of 6 produced about $130,00p, the result of 
drifting last winter, 16 or 18 men being employed, beginning work late in February. 
During the summer $50,000 was taken out, 12 men being employed. The pay streak is 
folly 300 feet wide here, extending clear across the gulch. 

On 7, 5 men were employed for a short time, and they took out $31,000 in 4 
box lengths. 

The pay streak is 300 feet wide on 8, and with 15 men working produced $100,000. 

No. 9 is very rich, and produced between $70,000 and $100,000 from two holes, 
employing 9 men. Some very large pans were taken out of this ground, as high 
as $212 being reported. From 3 buckets of gravel (15 pans) $1,500 was secured. 

No. 10, a half interest in which was sold last winter for $15,000, yielded $20,000 as 
the result of drifting last winter, and $30,000 was taken out during the summer, 3 
men being employed. 

A clean-np of $26,000 was made on 11, and from two cuts $60,000 was taken out by 
5 men. The pay streak is wide here. 

No. 12 produced about $35,000. This ground is very rich. A great deal of dead 
work was done on it during the summer in preparation for this season's work. 

No. 13 has been very productive, probably $100,000 having been taken out, with 6 
men employed. 

Nos. 14 and 15 produced about $120,000, drifting, with 2 or 3 men employed 

Six men, drifting, took out $80,000 on 16, 

7474 6 
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No. 17 has shown good resnlts, having prodaced nearly $100|000. Work was begun 
in Febmary, 9 men being employed. 

From 18 to 23 not mach has been accomplished, although all the claims show good 
prospects. 

No. 23 was bonght for $25,000 last winter, and the purchaser, working 6 men, took 
out enough in two months to pay for the claim. 

No. 25 has prodaced abont $30,000, employing 5 men drifting from February 1 to 
April 10. Eight box lengths yielded an average of $2,000 to the box length. 

Very little work has been done on 26, although the prospects are good. 

From two small dumps on 27 abont $30,000 was taken out, with 3 men employed. 

The fraction of 55 feet between 27 and 28 yielded from a small dump between 
$6,000 and $8,000, with 3 men employed. 

Nothing has been accomplished on 28, although it prospects well. 

Last summer $38,000 was taken out of 38 linear feet on 29, 6 men being employed. 
The owner was offered $120,000 for 120 feet on the upper end, but he refused the 
offer. 

No. 30 is the great claim of Eldorado. It has produced as high as $20,000 to the 
box length. About $150,000 was taken out of two cuts — 12 box lengths in all, or 
about $70 to the square foot. The pay streak is 40 feet wide. At one time during 
the spring the owner could go into the workings and take out a pan of dirt from 
bed rock and get from $800 to $1,000 to the pan. Six men were employed on 30 dur- 
ing the winter, drifting, and about 30 men were employed daring the summer. 

There is a small fraction between 30 and 31 which has yielded about $30,000. The 
best pay is found under the banks along here. 

The original locator of 31 sold it for $80, and it was afterwards sold for $31,000. 
one of the first big sales made in the district. Eight men were employed on the 
claim from April until just a little while before the close of the season, when the 
water became so low that they had to cease work. They uncovered some very ricU 
ground, and it is thought that 31 will prove to be one of the best claims on the 
creek. 

On 32 big prospects have been found, but not much work has been done. 

Up to September 29, 1897, nothing had been found on 33, but on that date a 
strike was made which yielded $10 to the pan, and the claim promises to be very 
productive. 

No. 34 shows good prospects, but no rich ground has been struck. Aboat 9 men 
were employed on the claim during the summer. 

Nothing has been done on 35. 

Six men were employed on 36 during the winter, drifting, and from $4,000 to $5,000 
to the box length was taken out. Some work was done during the summer, and the 
claim has yielded between $40,000 and $50,000. The largest nugget as yet found on 
the Yukon was taken from 36. It weighed about 34^ ounces, and was valued at $583. 

No. 37 shows up about the same as 36, and will probably prove as productive. 

The claims on Eldorado above 37 have not shown any very promising prospects at 
the present writing. 

The bench claims on Eldorado were not worked to any extent last winter, and it 
was difficult to prospect them during the summer, on account of the inflow of sur- 
face water. But they will be thoronghly prospected this winter, and it is probable 
that they will prove very rich, as gold has been found in paying quantities wherever 
a shaft has been sunk to bed rock. 

October 1, 1897, 18 creeks had been located in the Yukon district of Canada. The 
following table shows the names of the creeks, the number of claims above and below 
Discovery, the number of bench claims, and the mining districts in which the creeks 
are located ; 
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Kamz8 of Creeks, with Number of Bbcordbd Claims, in the Yukon 

District of Canada, October 1, 1897. 



Name of creek. 



Last Chance.. 

Bonanza 

Bear 

Eldorado 

Hunker 

Victoria 

French 

Isaac, or Chief 

Skookum 

AUGold 

Solphar 

Dominion 

Eureka 

Montana 

Moose Hide... 

Bryant 

Doadwood 

Henderson.... 



AboTO 
DiscoTery. 



41 
115 
24 
90 
50 
20 
41 
10 
13 
12 
72 
50 
36 
35 
38 
85 
37 
43 



Below 
Discovery. 



7 
68 
26 



87 



62 
68 
75 
35 
8 
5 
11 
28 
34 



Bench. 



40 
1 



30 



Mining district. 



Klondike. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Indian Creek. 

Do. 

Do. 
Montana Creek. 
Moose Hide. 
Bryant Creek. 
Dead wood Gulch. 
Henderson Creek. 



In explanation of this table it should be stated that the Canadian mining regnla- 
tious differ somewhat from the mining laws of the United States in the definition of 
a " mining district" (or "locality"). Under our laws and local regulations a sepa- 
rate mining district may bo established on every creek where a discovery is made; 
whereas under the Canadian mining regulations, "locality'' shall mean the territory 
along a river (tributary of the Yukon) and its affluents. To illustrate: The Birch 
Creek district, in Alaska, consists of eighteen or twenty separate mining districts, 
each having its recorder and records, while the Klondike mining district (or locality) 
embraces the Klondike River and all of its tributaries, and ia subject to the author- 
ity of a single official, the gold commissioner, who has Jurisdiction over the Yukon 
district of Canada. 

Some complaint is heard of the Canadian mining regulations * in force in the 
Yukon district, but it must be said in their behalf that in one respect they are con- 
sidered more favorable than our own laws to the poor man seeking a claim for the 
purpose of working it. Under the Canadian law a prospector can locate but one 
claim in a district (or locality), and as he is required when he records to certify 
under oath that he has found gold in paying quantities, the effect is to prevent the 
location of creeks before they are properly prospected. This is certainly a provision 
that gives all a fnir chance. Under the United States lawt a prospector can locate 
any number of claims in a district, if he so desires, provided he is not prohibited 
from doing so by local mining regulations. It may be added, however, in this con- 
nection that in order to hold the possessory right to a location, not less than $100 
worth of labor must be performed or improvements made thereon annually until 
entry shall have been made. 

No remarkable discoveries have been made in the Yukon district aside from those 
on Bonanza and Eldorado, detailed above. 

*A pamphlet giying the regolations governing placer mining in the Yukon district of Canada may 
be had free upon application to J. A. Smart, esq., deputy minister of the interior, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 

t A pamphlet giving the Fnited States mining laws, and regulations thereunder, may he had fre^ 
upon applicatioq to the Con^missioper of the Geqeral Li^n(| Office, Washingtop, D. C, 
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Skookam Gnlch, which eoters Bonanza fk-om the Boath half a mile below Eldorado, 
is staked to 13 above its mouth, where the original discovery was made, and contains 
30 bench claims, some of which are very rich. The creek claim at the month of 
Skookum Gulch was staked last March amd was sold shortly afterwards for $35,000. 
The purchasers cleaned up $37,000 during the summer and then sold a half interest 
for $35,000. Nothing noteworthy has been accomplished farther up on Skookum, 
but the ground prospects well and will undoubtedly prove rich, as it drains the 
western slope of the divide, containing the ancient river bed previously referred to. 

French Gulch, a tributary of Eldorado, has not been developed to any extent, 
although $5 to the pan has been secured from a fractional claim at its mouth. 

Bear Creek, a tributary of the Klondike, contains 50 creek claims, some ot which 
prospect well. One claim which was worked last winter yielded from $1,500 to $2,000 
to the box length. 

Hunker Creek, which flows into the Klondike f^om the south a few miles above 
the month of Bonanza, has 137 creek claims and 1 bench claim, and is reported to 
contain much good property. 

No promising prospects have been found on any of the other tributaries of the 
Klondike. It is a remarkable fact that all the gold-bearing creeks thus far discov- 
ered on the Klondike come into that stream from the south, and the same statement 
is true of Bonanza and Eldorado. 

Several creeks have been located outside of the Klondike district, as indicat<ed in 
the foregoing table, but no noteworthy developments have been made. Dominion 
Creek, a tributary of Indian River, has shown some very fine prospects, and as it 
heads just across the divide from the head waters of Eldorado, it is thought that it 
may prove productive. 

Late reports from Henderson Creek, which enters the Yukon from the east just 
below Stewart River, indicate that good ground has been found there, 35 cents to 
the pan having been obtained on the benches. It was impossible during the sum- 
mer to reach bedrock near the creek on account of the water, but it is probable that 
good pay will be found there during the winter. 

In the short time available it was impossible to interview all the claim owners 
on Bonanza and Eldorado. The amounts given above as the output of the various 
claims designated aggregate nearly $2,000,000, and as most of the claims for which 
the output is not given (some 125 in number) produced from $1,000 to $10,000 each, 
it is safe to say, as before stated, that the mines of the Klondike district yielded 
during the season of 1896-97 nearly $3,000,000 — a most extraordinary figure, when it 
is considered that the period of active operations on most of the claims was less 
than eight months and that probably less than 600 men were engaged in productive 
mining operations. The claims on Bonanza were worked almost entirely by the 
claim owners themselves and by miners who took lays on the claims, and it is prob- 
able that not over 100 men were working for wages on the creek at any one time. 
The claims on Eldorado were worked principally by the claim owners personally 
and by miners employed by the day, the owners being averse, on account of the 
extraordinary richness of the ground, to letting it out on lays. The best obtainable 
data place the number of men working for wages on Eldorado at any one time at 
300, and it is probable that one-half of this number would represent the average for 
the eight-mouth period of active operations. There is no doubt that the output 
would have been doubled if it had been possible to secure miners, but, as intimated 
elsewhere, a man who was supplied with provisions could not be induced to work 
for wages, and those who did accept employment worked only long enough to earn 
a ''grub stake," when they ceased work and went into the hills to prospect. 

While the output appears large, it should be borne in mind that the expenses of 
operation are enormous. Slnice-bux lumber costs $150 a thousand feet in Dawson, 
and the rate for packing to 36 Eldorado, a distance of 16 miles, is $80 a thousand, 
and proportionately more for greater distances. In the summer it costs 35 cents a 
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pound to pack proviflions from Dawson to 36 Eldorado, the winter rate being 8 cents 
a pound. 

The snmmer trail from Dawson to the mines is a mere footpath, which winds its 
way over a steep mountain for a distamce of 2^ miles, where it strikes the Klondike, 
which is crossed by means of a ferry and then traverses the valley of Bonanza Creek 
for 2 or 3 miles farther. It then alternately ascends and descends benches from 100 
to 300 feet high and meanders through the valley. Where the trail keeps to the 
bottom lands one sinks to the knee in the muck at nearly every step, while it is 
necessary constantly to be on the alert to avoid a bad stumble over the roots, which 
protrude from the ground and cross the pathway in every direction. Rubber boots 
are indispensable, but their weight adds to the discomfort of the Journey. When 
the trail leaves the bogs and ascends the hillside, some relief is experienced so far 
as the muck is concerned, but the roots are still there, supplemented by smooth 
bowlders, on which one is apt to slip and fall, while the exertion required to climb 
the steep incline tries the stamina of the strongest man. The unhappy traveler's 
misery is accentuated to the verge of distraction by myriads of mosquitoes, proba- 
bly the most energetic and vindictive of their kind thus far discovered on this con- 
tinent. After a journey over the Bonanza trail the mind reverts to the struggle 
over Chilkoot Pass as a mere pleasure jaunt and to the soul -harrowing experiences 
on the Skagway trail as a summer outing. In passing down- the trail men are met 
at frequent intervals carrying from 100 to 150 pounds on their backs, and one falls to 
wondering why instead of packing for 35 cents a pound they do not strike for $1. 
Horses and dogs are also used for packing, a good horse carrying 200 pounds and a 
dog 35 to 50 pounds. In the winter, after the creeks and the Klondike freeze over, 
provisions are freighted to the mines by means of sleds, drawn by horses, dogs, or 
men, and the rate is about one-fonrth that for summer packing. These rates, added 
to the excessive prices paid for supplies in Dawson, make the cost of living and the 
expense of operating the mines enormous. 

If a visitor to the gulches prefers to ride, he can secure a saddle horse in Dawson 
for $60 a day. 

During the past summer thirty or forty well-constructed log buildings were 
erected on the north side of Bonanza, opposite the mouth of Eldorado, the place 
being known as The Forks. The location is on bench laud, with good drainage and 
ft charming outlook. If provisions could have been obtained, there is no doubt it 
would have become a prosperous and growing town during the present season. The 
Forks must, in the nature of things, become an important point for the distribution 
of supplies, as it is in the heart of the gold-bearing zone of the Klondike district. 

The question as to whether or not the mines of the Klondike district offer a safe 
and profitable field for the investment of capital is one to which many capitalists 
will have a satisfactory answer, through the medium of their experts on the ground, 
long before this report reaches the public, and, therefore, the fact« here given will 
probably be of no value to them ; but to men of small means seeking business oppor- 
tunities, and to workingmen allured by the promise of large wages, it is hoped that 
the information contained in this and the succeeding section may furnish a basis for 
correct conclusions as to whether it is wise for them to venture into this country 
under present conditions. 

With special reference to employment for wages in the mines, it should be stated, 
first of all, that the term ''$15 a day'' is misleading if unaccompanied by the expla- 
nation that payment for labor in the gulches is based on the unit of $1.50 per hour, 
and that at best employment is uncertain in the extreme, both on account of the 
climatic conditions and the difficulty of procuring supplies. During the summer 
months full time can generally be made, but the workiug season seldom exceeds sev- 
enty days. There is then a closed season of two or three months before drifting 
begins, the usual time for commencing winter work being about December 1. From 
that date to February 1 there is an average of but six hours of daylight, while the 
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temperature frequently drops to 6(P or 70^ below zero, rendering it difBcult, if 
not impossible, to get in full time, the average time made during those months not 
exceeding six hours a day. Diligent inquiry among scores of miners who worked 
for wages during the past season failed to discover one who had made fall time for 
one hundred and fifty days, the average probably falling below rather than above 
one hundred days. The cost of a yeiur's outfit at the prices charged in the stores 
would be about $600, but if the stores are unable to supply a full outfit, as was the 
case last summer and has been the case nearly every year since the first settlement 
of the country, the miner is obliged to purchase from speculators and small traderi 
sufficient supplies to make up the deficiency, at prices which bring the ooet of his 
year's outfit to a figure more nearly represented by $1,000 than the first sum named. 
This enormous cost of living leaves the miner with little or no means after the pur- 
chase of his outfit to devote to other purposes. To supi>ort a family under such con- 
ditions is out of the question, and the only opportunity a miner has to better his 
condition is to work just long enough to pay for a ''grub stake'' and then go into 
the hills and prospect. If he makes a successful strike, he is prepared to pay the 
exorbitant prices charged for supplies, and can work his mine ; if he fails, he may 
again go to work for wages or go out of the country and bring in an outfit over the 
trail, an alternative frequently chosen. 

Even under the hard conditions prevailing during the past fall concerted action 
was taken to reduce wages from $1.50 to $1 per hour. On September 23 certain mine 
owners met in Dawson and adopted a resolution reducing wages to $1 per hour from 
October 1. The wage- workers met at the Forks on September 26 and adopted a 
counter resolution, declaring that wages would be kept at $1.50 per hour. If it had 
not been for the food panic, which is fully described under the head of Dawson, it is 
probable that the question would have come to an issue October 1, and with a large 
number of unemployed men in the country there is no doubt as to what the result 
would have been ; but on account of the scarcity of provisions, supplemented by the 
fact that the only workingmen in the country even partially supplied were those 
already employed, the mine owners were forced, for the time being, to recede from 
their position. Many of the owners claim that it is impossible to operate their mines 
at a profit with wages at the present figure, and they are either working them in a 
very small way this winter or letting them lie idle, waiting for the reduction of 
wages which must inevitably come with an increase in the food supply. 

It has been very difficult to secure any trustworthy estimates as to the probable 
output of the mines during the present season (1897-98). Many enthusiatio mine 
owners predict that it will reach $15,000,000, but the more conservative place it at 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. The latest information received (December 15, 1897,) 
indicates that there are about 1,500 men engaged in mining on Bonanza and Eldo- 
rado, and as many more on other creeks in the Klondike district — a number that 
would probably have been doubled had it not been for the shortage of supplies. 
Up to December 15 no new developments had occurred in the district to change the 
opinion of those best informed that no creeks will be found to equal Bonanza and 
Eldorado in richness. In speaking of this subject an old practical miner says: 

"Whatever may have been the cause that concentrated the gold in the two great 
creeks, it would seem that they have become rich at the expense of a vast tract of 
country which must, of necessity, be poor. Nor is there anything unnatural or 
unlikely in this. That it is so with the Klondike gold field has now become quite 
evident, and all the rich strikes that will ever be heard of from this part of the 
country have already been reported." 

DAW80N. 

About the 1st of September, 1896, Joseph Ladne, of the firm of Harper & Ladue, 
the owners of a trading post and sawmill at Sixty Mile, came down from that place 
and located the town site of the present town of Dawson, selecting a level plat of 
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groond on the east bank of the Yukon Just below the mouth of the Klondike, and 
55 miles east of the boandary line between Alaska and Northwest Territory. The 
sawmill was brought down from Sixty Mile and set up on the river front about a 
mile below the Klondike. Ladue erected the first house in Dawson, and had a small 

m 

Stock of goods transferred from the trading post at Sixty Mile. His supply of pro- 
visions, however, was inadequate to meet the demand, and many of the prospectors 
were obliged to go to Forty Mile and Circle City to procure outfits for the winter. 
The sawmill was put into operation at once, and has turned out about 2,000,000 feet 
of product, supplying the mines with aluice-box lumber and the town and vicinity 
with building material. But little building was done during the winter, the cold 
weather making such work Impossible, but men were engaged in getting out logs 
for the construction of houses in the spring. On the 1st of January, 1897, there 
were only three or four houses in the town and but few men passed the winter there. 
As stated elsewhere, some 1,500 came into the district during the winter, but with 
few exceptions they passed up the Klondike and remained in the gulches till spring. 
By midwinter it was generally recognized that an extraordinary strike had been 
made, and as it was evident that Dawson would become the distributing point for 
the mines, there was an active demand for town lots. By the Ist of June 8 or 9 
buildings had been erected on the river front, and there was a population of 500 or 
600 in the town, living principally in tents. 

Numerous big clean-ups had been made in the gulches, and the town was flooded 
with gold dust, it being no uncommon thing to see a miner enter a saloon with a 
sack containg $3,000 or $4,000 in dust and leave it with the barkeeper, while he pro- 
ceeded to "see the town," the sight usually proving so expensive that he had but a 
small balance to his credit at the bar when final settlement was made. 



FORTY MILE. 

The first discovery of gold in American territory in the Yukon Valley was made 
in 1^86 at Franklin Bar, on Forty Mile Creek, 35 miles above its mouth. This creek, 
which is about 250 miles long, received its name from the fact that it enters the 
Yukon 40 miles below old Fort Reliance. The first steamboat that came up to Forty 
Mile post arrived there July 27, 1887, at which time 85 men were at the mouth' of 
Forty Mile Creek, subsisting almost entirely on fish, which they caught with nets. 
The mines produced between $200,000 and $300,000 the first season, and in the 
winter of 1887 there were about 115 men in the district. Forty Mile district has 
been very productive, nearly every creek that has been prospected thoroughly 
yielding gold in paying quantities. 

Franklin Gulch has produced a great deal of gold and is still yielding good 
returns. In 1888 about 100 men, working on the bars, took out from $2,000 to $3,000 
apiece. 

In 1893 Miller Creek, which has been the best producer in the district, yielded 
about $300,000, a space of ground 30 by 100 feet having produced $35,000. It has 
continued to yield large returns, John Miller having taken $55,000 from his claim 
during the season of 1896. This creek is a tributary of Sixty Mile Greek, but is in 
the Forty Mile district. During the seasons of 1896 and 1897 quite a number of 
men took out from $3,000 to $8,000 apiece on Miller Creek. 

Glacier Creek, so named from the glacial formation, is a comparatively rich creek, 
but great difficulty has been encountered in working the claims on account of the 
ice. The creek bed is practically a glacier, the water lu many places running 
through solid blue ice. 

Walkers Fork and Napoleon and Davis creeks, all tributaries of Forty Mile Creek, 
have many good claims. 
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Chicken Creek, which was discovered two years ago, and which is in Ameriean 
territory, is the best creek in the district. It enters Forty Mile Creek about 150 
miles above ita month. The ground is rich, bnt irregalar, and consists of both 
winter and summer diggings. The claims on Chicken Creek are 1,320 feet long, 
bnt on all other creeks in the district claims are 500 feet long, local mining regu- 
lations prevailing. Fifteen men are working on the creek this winter (1897-08). 

At the time of the strike in the Klondike there were between 600 and 700 men iii 
the Forty Mile district, most of whom had deserted the creeks and gone to the new 
gold fields by spring, there being now only 30 or 40 men working in the district. 
There are many creeks that can be worked profitably with wages at $10 a day. 
Those claims which are being worked at present are operated on the basis of $1.50 
per honr, as men can not be secured for less wages. The cost of living in the mines 
is practically the same as in the Klondike district, the charge for summer freighting 




American Creek district, Alaska. 

to the mines rangiug from 40 to 50 cents a pound, according to distsnce, and from 
8 to 10 cents for winter packing. The trail, like all trails in this country, is inde- 
scribably bad. 

As is the case throughout the mineral zone, which extends for 1,000 miles through 
the Yukon Basin, there are many creeks in this district which can not be worked 
profitably under present conditions, bnt which will furnish employment to thousands 
of men for a long period of years when improved transportation facilities enable 
them to procure supplies at reasonable prices. This is especially true of the North 
Fork of Forty Mile Creek and its tributaries, all in American territory, where there 
are large areas of placer ground that will yield from $7 to $10 a day to the man, and 
which under the application of hydraulic processes will eventually produce many 
millions. There is also a great deal of quartz of a very promising character on the 
North Fork. A conservative estimate of the output of Forty Mile district to date 
places it at $3,000,000. 
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AMERICAN CREEKy SEVENTY MILE CREEK, AND MINOOK CREEK DISTRICTS. 

In 1895 gold was discovered on American Creek, a tributary of Mission Creek, 
which enters the Yukon from the west 45 miles below Forty Mile. American Creek, 
which is about 20 miles long, flows into Mission Creek from the south at a point 2 
miles above the Yukon, and is in American territory. The original discovery was 
made about 6 miles above the month and the creek was located to the forks, 6 miles 
above Discovery.* It was found impracticable to work the main creek on account 
of the difficulty of controlling the water, several washouts occurring during the 
early summer. It was therefore abandoned, and both forks were located for a dis- 
tance of 4 miles above their confluence. The claims on American Creek are 1,320 
feet long, and during the past season seven of these were worked, almost exclosively 
by the owners, only 2 or 3 men being employed for wages, which were $15 per day. 
The yield was about $20 a day to the man, and the creek produced between $15,000 
and $20,000. On the main creek, from the mouth to the canyon, a distance of 4 miles, 
the ground is about 6 feet deep, but above the canyon it is shaUower, running from 
2 to 4 feet. The main creek for its entire length gives promise of proving very pro- 
ductive under hydraulic processes. On the benches there are gravel banks 200 feet 
in depth, which show colors wherever prospected. There is an abundant supply of 
water and good grade and dump. American Creek gold is worth $18.85 ]>er ounce. 

Seventy Mile Creek, which is about 150 miles long, flows into the Yukon from the 
west, 70 miles below Forty Mile, from which fact it takes its name. Gold was dis- 
covered on this creek in 1887, at a point about 35 miles f^om the month. During the 
summer of 1888 several men took from the bars, with rockers, $50 a day apiece. Fif- 
teen men were employed there last summer, and they report goo<l results, probably 
averaging $2,500 apiece for the short season. It is very difficult to get supplies into 
the Seventy Mile diggings during the summer, owing to numerous falls and rapids in 
the creek, which make it almost impossible to ascend it in boats and necessitate the 
packing of provisions over a bad trail. The miners, therefbre, sled their supplies 
up during the winter. The claims are 1,320 feet in length, and the creek is located 
for a distance of 5 or 6 miles. There are also a few locations 90 miles from the 
mouth. The creek and its tributaries have merely been prospected in the most 
superficial manner, but enough is known of the locality to justify the prediction 
that it will eventually prove, under hydraulic methods, one of the most productive 
districts on the Yukon. There is a great deal of quartz on the head waters, in the 
zone which extends across the divide from the North Fork of Forty Mile. 

Minook Creek, which flows into the Yukon from the south 50 miles above the 
Tanana, was discovered in 1894. The best ground in the district, so far as known, 
is located on Hunter Creek, which comes into Minook from the east about 5 miles 
above its month. Hunter Creek is located for about 15 miles. Little Minook Ci«ek, 
flowing into Minook Creek a mile above Hunter Creek, is located for 3 miles. The 
claims are 500 feet long on all creeks except Little Minook, where they are 1,000 
feet. Very good reports have been received from the Minook district, but no authen- 
tic information is at hand as to the value of the prospects. Some sales of claims at 
prices as high as $5,000 apiece have been reported. A large number of people stop- 
ped off at Minook during the past summer on learning of the shortage of provisions 
at upriver points, and many returned to that place from Fort Yukon. There are 
about 500 men spending the winter there, and it is probable that by spring it will 
be known definitely whether the district is as rich as the rumors indicate it to be. 
• •«•••• 

Birch Creek is about 350 miles long. The North Fork has its source in the Ratzel 
Mountains, 100 miles west of Circle City, flowing to the southward some 50 miles, 

* This does not agree with the acoompanylng map, but the aathor who famished both map and text 
being still in Alaska it is impossible to reconcile the differenoes. The map, however, is believed to 
be correct. 
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and then eastward 80 or 90 miles, completing at Birch Creek proper an almost 
perfect semicirele at a point 8 miles west of Circle City, and thence flowing parallel 
with the Ynkon for 150 miles, emptying into the latter stream 30 miles below Fort 
Yukon. The Sonth Fork, flowing in a northeasterly direction, unites with the North 
Fork 60 miles southwest of Circle City. 

The first discovery of gold by white men in the Birch Creek district was made on 
August 10, 1893, at a point on Birch Creek a few miles west of the mouth of South 
Fork, now known as Pitkas Bar. The discovery was made by Henry Lewis, John 
McLeod, and Gus Williams, who had come down from Forty Mile during the pre- 
ceding month with a view of prospecting in this locality, having learned that an 
Indian named Pitka had taken out some gold at the. point above named during the 
summer of 1892. Twenty-five or thirty men from Forty Mile followed Lewis and 
his companions during the fall of 1893. During the spring of 1894 $10 a day to the 
man was made on Pitkas Bar. On June 15 of the same year a discovery was made 
on Mastodon Creek by Pat. J. Kinnaley and John Gregor, and on the 22d of that 
month good ground was found on Independence Creek by some of the men who had 
come down Arom Forty Mile the previous fall. The discoveries on Mastodon and 
Independence were creek diggings, and the claims there have proved very pro- 
ductive. 

Mastodon is the best creek in the district, having yielded more than one-half of 
the total product of the Birch Creek mines, and will soon become known to the 
world as one of the richest placer gulches ever discovered. There are 59 claims on 
the creek, but many of them are lying idle on account of the diflBculty in getting 
miners. The output last summer was $260,000, 18 claims being worked, with 260 
men employed. The period of active mining operations was about 60 days. The 
claims could have been worked longer, but as soon as the miners accumulated a 
''grub stake'' they left for the Klondike and elsewhere to prospect. There is an 
abundance of water on the creek, it never getting below a sluice head. Mastodon 
has been known locally for two or three years to be the best creek in Alaska, bnt 
until the past fall it had not been thoroughly enough prospected to warrant a posi- 
tive statement as to its richness and extent. Eight holes have recently been sunk to 
bed rock on Discovery and No. 1 above, which show an average of 10 feet of gravel 
that will run 25 cents to the pan, as high as 2 ounces having been taken out of a 
single pan. The pay streak is 1,100 feet wide, so far as known, and may be much 
wider. These two claims will run from $1,700 to $4,000 to the box length. Active 
developments on the claims above and below Discovery indicate that for 2 miles the 
pay streak runs from 800 to 1,000 feet wide and that the ground for this entire dis- 
tance will average $1,700 to the box length. The prediction is here made, based on 
authentic information, that the 10 miles of ground on Mastodon and Mammoth 
(which are one creek except in designation) already prospected will eventually pro- 
duce as much gold as any successive 10 miles on Bonanza, while the 10 claims on 
Mastodon, ttom. 4 below to 5 above Discovery, inclusive, will without doubt prove as 
productive as any 10 claims on Eldorado, taken in their numerical order. Further- 
more, on account of the even distribution of the gold in the Birch Creek district, 
the output here, extending over a longer period of time and employing larger num- 
bers of men, will be of incalculably greater economic benefit to the community than 
the more phenomenal production of the creeks in the Klondike district. 

Independence Creek has 29 claims, which yield about an ounce per day to the man. 
The creek was not worked extensively during the past season, m miners could not 
be secured, only two or three claims being operated, with 7 men employed, and pro- 
ducing about $7,000. 

Mammoth Creek, which is formed by the junction of Mastodon and Independence, 
and empties into Crooked Creek, is about 5 miles long. This creek, which was dis- 
covered in 1894, has been opened in three different places, and paid $8 to the man, 
shoveling in. It was abandoned and relocated for hydraulic operations. Ca\it. Johu 
J, Healey owns 2 claima on the creek; Henry Lewis 4, and Kixma^'^^ & Q(t«^<(^x*\,«XV 
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of 20 aorea each. There is an ample supply of water, with good grade an<l damp, 
and when hydraulic machinery can be procured, the creek will t^e a great producer. 

Deadwood Gnlch, located in 1894, has 47 claims, 8 of which were worked dnring 
the past summer, employing 110 men and yielding about $100,000. The pay streak 
is about 30 feet wide, and, although somewhat spotted, the gronnd is very rich. 

Miller Creek has 64 claims, 9 of which were worked last summer, producing 
$30,000. Forty men were employed for about 60 days to secure this output. 

Eagle Creek, discovered in 189.5, has 46 claims, only 4 of which were worked 
during the past summer on account of the scarcity of miners, producing $75,000, 
with 75 men employed. All of the claims on this creek can be worked pro6tably at 
the prevailing rate of wages. . Owing to the difficulty of reaching Eagle Creek with 
supplies, $12 a day is paid for labor there, $10 being the rate of wages on all of the 
other creeks in the district. 

Gold Dust Creek has 60 claims, all of which were abandoned during the Klondike 
8tampo<le. These were all subject to relocation during the past fall, and have been 
restaked. 

Harrison Creek is 30 miles long, and contains about 100 locations, the claims being 
1;320 feet long. It has been relocated, and would have been worked dnring the past 
season if it had not been for the stampede. There is probably not a claim on the 
creek that would not yield $8 to the shovel under present conditions, and as there 
is an ample supply of water and good grade it will eventually produce many millions 
under hydraulic processes. 

Porcupine Creek is about the same length as Harrison, and in 1896 had quite a 
number of claims 1,320 feet in length, having been located for hydraulic purposes. 
It was abandoned, and is subject to relocation. 

Lower Coal Creek, on which a discovery was made in 1895, enters the Yukon from 
the west, 50 miles above Circle City, and is about 30 miles long. There were 15 or 
20 1,320-foot claims on the creek in 1896, but they were abandoned, and are now sub- 
ject to relocation. There is a fine vein of bituminous coal on this creek, 3 miles 
from the Yukon. The coal burns well, producing a fine ash entirely free A'om clink- 
ers, being far superior to the Puget Sound coal brought into the C4>untry by the 
transportation companies. 

The claims on Mammoth, Harrison, Porcupine, and Lower Coal creeks are 1,320 feet 
in length, having been located under the United States law for hydraulic pnrposes, 
but all the other creeks in the district have claims of 500 feet, the limit prescribed 
by the local mining regulations. As the United States law now prevails in the dis- 
trict, it is probable that henceforth locations on newly discovered creeks will be for 
the full 20 acres allowed under the law. 

There are a large number of creeks in the Birch Creek district which run from 
$6 to $10 per day to the man, and which, of course, can not be worked at the pre- 
vailing wages and under present processes, but which can be profitably operated by 
means of hydraulic appliances. 

The gold produced by the Birch Creek mines is very coarse, many nuggets running 
Arom a quarter of an ounce to 4 or 5 ounces having been secured. The quality of 
the gold is better than that of any other district on the Yukon, with the possible 
exception of Minook, running from $16 to $19 per ounce. Eagle Creek gold assaying 
up to the last-named figure. The average for the district is about $17.20 per ounce, 
while the average for the Klondike falls below $16, Eldorado gold, which contains 
much silver and base material, running but $15.25. 

The ground in most of the guIcheH is quite shallow and easily worked; but on 
Mastodon, Independence, and one or two other creeks there are also good winter 
diggings, and drifting is carried on there actively during the cold weather. 

Preacher Creek, which enters Birch Creek about 60 miles from Circle City, is 150 
miles in length and has been prospected but little. Mr. Wilson, in his Guide to the 
Yukon Gold Fields, makes the following iuteroBting statement relative to this creek : 

** The creek was named after a preacher who made an explor ation trip of some length 
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in search of fossils. It is reported that he found high clay banks some 70 miles from 
its month. These banks were abont 300 feet high and overlaid a layer of driftwood 
some 200 feet down. Mnch of this driftwood was well preserved and of mach larger 
dimensions than any growth in the country at present, some of the trees being fully 
4 feet in diameter. The creek is constantly undermining its banks, thus bringing 
down great slides of clay and wood which completely fill the creek at times. This 
goes to prove beyond a doubt that the great Yukon Flats were at one time a vast 
lake, much larger than any fresh- water lake existing to-day.^' 

The mines are from 45 to 80 miles from Circle City, and the trail which crosses 
Birch Creek about 8 miles from town, thence following that stream and Crooked 
Creek to the mines, is almost impassable in the summer time. The description of 
the Bonanza trail, given in the section on the Klondike, applies equally well to the 
Birch Creek trail, with the addition of the reluctant admission that the Birch Creek 
mosquitoes are somewhat larger and incalculably more numerous than the Klondike 
variety, a fact ascertained by taking the consensus of opinion of a number of unfor- 
tunates who have been tortured by both. The rate fur summer packing to Mastodon 
(65 miles) is 40 cents per pound, the winter rate being 15 cents. Dog teams make 
the round trip in five days, the sleds being loaded with 200 pounds to the dog. The 
winter trail is generally open by the 15th of October, and sledding lasts until about 
the 10th of May. Previous to the Klondike stampede, 30 or 35 horses were used for 
I>acking to the mines, but they were withdrawn for freighting between here and 
Dawson and have not since been in use on the Birch Creek trail. 

At the time of the Klondike strike there was a population of about 1,000 in Circle 
City and the Birch Creek district, and the town was in an exceedingly prosperous 
condition. The mines had produced nearly $1,500,000 during the season of 1896 and 
as a consequence money was plentiful and all lines of business were doing well. 
* * * « « * « 

Early in December a prominent mine owner of the Birch Creek district, who was 
visiting Circle City, was requested to secure for use in this chapter a copy of the 
local mining laws of the Mastodon district, and he promised to do so. During holiday 
week the following letter was received from him : 

''I sent to the recorder of Mastodon, as you requested, for a copy of its laws, and 
inclose herewith his reply, thinking it may amuse you, and believing you have too 
mnch sense to be 'offended. The writer is an honest, sensible, hard-working iifau, 
and highly esteemed by all who know him, and his note is simply an index of the 
feeling of distrust with which old-timers, or at least the greater part of them, view 
Government officials, and the innovations which are taking place in both the mining 
and civil laws. The few Government officials that Uncle Sam has sent us heretofore 
have, it is believed, done little good for the country or the Government, while it is 
strongly suspected that they have abused thejAWfirs of their office by levying black- 
mail on the commercial companies, saloon ^cdRrs, and others. I do not allude to 
the present officials; they have yet to prove tuBmselves. 

'^ It is a pretty general sentiment that the Oregon code of civil laws and the United 
States mining law are inadequate to our needs, as our isolated position, short seasons, 
and severe climate differ from those of any other portion of the United States. Our 
old system of government, by means of miners' meetings, was on the whole very 
efficient, and crime was almost unknown. Whether the present system is, or is 
likely to be, a success, you have an opportunity to judge for yourself. 

''I inclose herewith a copy of the Miller Creek mining laws.'' 

The following are the laws of Miller Creek : 

"The recording fee for each location and transfer of claims shall be $2.50. 

"Three hundred dollars' worth of work must be done on each claim and in each 
year. If said amount of work has not been done by the 1st of July in each year it 
must be done during that mouth or declared vacant. Three inspectors shall be 
elected to determine wlicther the required amount of work has been done on eaeh 
cloim^ and their decision shall be final. 
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"A fraction of a claim shall do asaeMment work in proportion to its length. 

''No claim shall for any oaase be laid over for a season. 

''No claim owner shall ground sluice stumps or sod onto the claim below him. 

"Each claim holder is entitled to dump tailings for a space of three box lengths 
on the claim below him/' 

The unwritten laws and customs of the Birch Creek district, aa near aa can be 
ascertained, are as follows: 

"A claim consists of 500 feet lengthwise of a gulch and from rim to rim in width. 

"Each discoverer of a new gulch shall be entitled to an additional 500 feet. 

"Claims shall be numbered above and below discovery. 

"A claim owner is entitled to all of the timber on his claim, but all timber above 
the rim on the side hill is free for all. 

"A man is entitled to locate one claim for himself, and for no one else, on each 
gulch, and having used his right once on a gulch can not do so again. 

"Previously to recording, provided no veitted interests are jeopardized, a locator 
may cut his name off his stakes and relocate on the same gulch. 

"An alien is entitled to the same privileges as a citizen in locating and working 
mining ground. 

"Nothing in the local mining laws shall be construed to prevent a locator from 
buying claims." 

The custom relative to the rights of aliens originated in the Forty-Mile diatriet, 
where, until recently, there was a local dispute as to the location of the boundary # 
line, the Canadians and Americans agreeing, for mutual protection, to the provision 
as given above. 

ALASKA, ITS MINERAL AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES, CLIMATIC CONDITIONS, ETC 

One of the best books written on Alaska, and the one which contains the most 
accurate information relative to the Yukon region, is Victor Wilson's Guide to the 
Yukon Gold Fields. This gifted author spent the Hummer of 1894 on the Yukon, and 
the results of his observations were published in January, 1895, almost simultane- 
ously with his death, the direct outcome of the exposure and hardships of his jour- 
ney through Alaska. While the book, ou account of its hnrried preparation, shows 
some defects, it contains a vast amount of information of remarkable accuracy, pre- 
sented in a most charming style. Mr. Wilson's work has been used freely in the 
preparation of this report, not in the appropriation in any reprehensible degree of 
the material contained therein but rather as a guide and inspiration in wandering 
through an almost pathless wilderness of isolated and elusive facts. The liberty is 
taken of making the following quotation from the introduction to the book: 

"The rush to the Yukon last spring saw many prospectors in the field with the 
most promising results. Many new creeks were discovered of great extent and 
richness, and all the old mines yielded better results than ever before. No creek in 
the entire basin, which was prospected with any degree of precision, failed to show 
at least a color. The estimated amount of gold taken out of the country last year 
has been placed as high as $1,000,000, and while this is highly improbable, the many 
who have returned with amounts varying from $5,000 to $35,000 prove beyond a 
doubt that the country is one of great richness. With these facts f^esh before the 
public, at a time when the brawn and muscle of our great nation is almost at a 
standstill, it may reasonably be expected that many will turn their attention in this 
direction, and it is therefore the purpose of these pages to give such information as 
will be of benefit to those who undertake the trip. 

"The Chilkoot Pass is the only route used to any extent at present by the miners, 
and is the shortest portage from salt water to the navigable waters of the Yukon. 
This route leads over the Chilkoot Pass down the lake to Lewes River, thence down 
the Yukon to the mines at different points on that river. The trip is one of difBcnl- 
tjes^ which will tax the endurance and nerve of the mof^fViaTd^, an^ onoX^ ^xi^^t&kdl 
o^ij re^eonably expect to succeed, for only NvitUt\ie\i\o*t\xiceaa>wiXV>\V,«QiOcLWi'^wX* 
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ing proviBions over pathless monntaiDs, towing a heavy boat against a 5 to an 8 mile 
current over battered bowlders, digging in the bottomless frost, sleeping where 
night overtakes, fighting gnats and mosquitoes by the million, shooting seething 
rapids and canyons, and enduring for seven long months a relentless cold which 
never rises above zero and frequently falls to 80 degrees below — any man physically 
endowed to overcome these obstacles who will go there for a few years can by strict 
attention to business make a good stake, with the possibilities of a fortune. 

''The climate is one uneqnaled for health, the summer months are delightful, game 
is plenty in season, and the winters, while cold, are healthy and help to recuperate 
the lost vitality from the incessant toil of the summer. 

"The next few years will see wagon roads and trails through the Coast Range, 
steamers on the lakes and upper river, and the whole of the vast upper country will 
be made accessible to the miner. Then hundreds will f ock there, and ten years 
will see a population of 100,000 people in the Yukon Basin. Then its vast richness 
will become the byword of the world, for it is a poor man's country ; nature has 
stored her treasure in a safe of ice with a time lock which opens only iji the long 
sunny days of summer. Hydraulic mining is made impossible owing to the lack of 
water, for only the glacial drip of the hUls is accessible to the gulches, which carry 
the most gold. This will make its period of productiveness much greater, while 
capital will find lucrative investments in the rich lodes of gold, iron, coal, and cop- 
per, and in the bars of the rivers, which have become no longer useful to the pan or 
cradle in the hands of the miner. All along the whole route from the Coast Range 
down to old Fort Yukon the close observer can see vast treasures in the mountains — 
coal, marble, and copper — only waiting for the country to develop to such an extent 
as to bring them within reach of the outside world. 

"The country south of the Pelly River is quite well timbered. It is a good graz- 
ing country ; all the hardy vegetables grow well, and even wheat ripens. 

"It is a fine game and fish country. Bear of several varieties, moose, caribou, 
wolves, and many far-bearing animals abound. It is doubtless the greatest country 
in the world for the silver and the black fox. The rivers and lakes are teeming 
with many varieties of fish, while grouse and rabbits are numerous along tbe shore. 
Waterfowl of many kinds are plenty, and their long sojourning in these inland 
waters gives to their flesh a flavor which, although high and gamy, never acquires 
that repulsive, fishy taste so universal to the fowls of this coast. 

"When once this country is made accessible from the sound points by proper 
transportation facilities it can be reached in ten days. Then it will become one of 
the greatest tourist countries of the world, for where is grander scenery, a more 
beautiful climate, or a more favored spot than in this lake country during three 
months in summer f The shores are bordered by strips of green meadow, bedecked 
with wild roses and an endless variety of flowers of the most delicate tints, while 
terraced open and timbered slopes stretch away to high mountains, which in turn 
are backed by snow-capped peaks. Daring the whole summer scarcely any rain falls, 
with the exception of an occasional thundershower ; the sun is seldom lost sight of, 
except for a brief period at night. ' ' 

"Within three years it will be possible to leave Seattle in the spring, work iu the 
mines all summer, and return in the fall. Then the importance of these vast gold 
fields will come to be realized, and in the near future the word Yukon will associate 
itself BO closely with that of gold, that its mere mention will convey impressions of 
an Eldorado rivaling that of fable.'' 

The foregoing, read in the light of recent events, shows that the writer was endowed 
with the spirit of prophecy. The following extract from the introduction to Miner . 
W. Brnce's work on Alaska, published in 1895, indicates that he, too, held substan- 
tially the same views in regard to the future of that Territory : 

"The field is large, and already the dawning of great enterprises fills the minds 
of ambitious projectors. Gold fields are to be opened up, TaVlw&7% \>\x\\\>, '^^i^^XA:^ 
with a span of commnnioation with the Old World, beaidea miwny ot\i«t '^^to^^c^^a 
wbi<^ wiU 0au8e t^e active American brain to vibxate i^itU n^w v\^ot\ wx^M ^^ 
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writer can awaken any patriotio sentiment to farther and protect the interests of 
this grand Territory he will be satisfied. 

"He can not consistently ad^'ise those seeking a place to make a home or those 
looking for a new field of labor to choose Alaska, unless they have some means and 
a reasonable amount of stamina and good health. To anyone possessed of these 
qualifications he unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly says 'Go.' 

'^ He is in earnest when be says that he believes the next few years will present 
many opportunities for investment and for laying a foundation for lucrative busi- 
ness enterprises, and perhaps wealth; but if anyone expects to acquire these 
without experiencing the hardships and privations incident to pioneer life he will 
be disappointed.'' 

Until the past season, on account of the lack of transportation facilities and the 
consequent impossibility of bringing mining machinery into the country, but little 
attention had been given by the miners of the Yukon Basin to the snbject of the 
possible discovery and development of quartz ledges. Now that the introduction 
of machinery within the next two or three years is within the bounds of probability 
an active interest is being taken in the search for quarts. It is known to a certainty 
that many gold-bearing leads that can be worked profitably under favorable condi- 
tions exist at the head of the North Fork of Forty Mile Creek, and that they have 
been traced across the head of Seventy Mile. The great copper belt which crosses 
the Yukon at Dawson extends through Alaska to the Copper River country. This 
belt crosses the Tanana Valley from 100 to 150 miles from Circle City, and the 
Indians and a few white men who have been in that country report that native 
copper is found in large quantities, often in masses weighing from 20 to 100 pounds, 
in the beds of the streams, indicating beyond doubt that the region is exceedingly 
rich in copper. The proposed railroad from the head of Cook Inlet or Prince Will- 
iam Sound, referred to in the section on transportation, would strike the Tanana 
in the heart of this great copper zone, a fact which eflfectually disposes of the prin- 
cipal objection to the construction of a railroad into a placer-mining country by the 
assurance of an immense tonnage of return freight to tide water. 

During the present winter (1897-98) many prospectors have gone from Circle City 
to the head waters of the Tanana River, where. It is rumored, good creeks have been 
found, and quite a number have gone up the Porcupine from Fort Yukon; so it is 
quite likely that by the middle of the coming summer it will be definitely known 
whether there is any truth in the marvelous stories told by the Indians relative to 
the richness of those streams. Without regard to new discoveries, however, as 
stated elsewhere, there are thousands of acres of placer ground in the yarioua dis- 
tricts that will yield fine returns under the application of hydraulic processes, while 
there are large veins of bituminous coal in many localities that offer attractive 
inducements to capital. 

The Territory of Alaska must necessarily be divided agriculturally into throe dis- 
tricts, each differing from the other in climate, vegetation, and physical character- 
istics. 

The Yukon district is bonded on the north and west by the Arctic Ocean and 
Bering Sea, on the south by the Alaskan Range, and on the east by the boundary line. 

The Aleutian district embraces part of the Alaska peninsula and all the islands 
west of the one hundred and fifty-fifth degree of longitude. 

The Sitkan district includes all our Alaskan possessions south and east of the 
peninsula. 

The Yukon district is the only one immediately considered in this report, as the 
interest now centers in that section. The character of the Yukon territory varies 
from low, rolling hills, fairly easy of ascent and covered from foot to crown with a 
luxuriant growth of vegetation, to broad, marshy plains extending for miles on 
either Hide of the river, eHpccially near its month. The rocks vary much, the greater 
proportion being conglomerate, syenite, qnartzite, and sandstone. Trachyte and 
lava abound in many parts of the valley. The super incumbent soil also differs in 
^me localities, being sometimes sandy and sometimes clayey. In the lat^ 09^ \t 
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is frequently covered with a growth of sphagnam, which causes a deterioration of 
the soil below it. Over a large extent of coantry it is a rich alluvium, composed of 
very fine sand and vegetable matter brought down by the river and forming deposits 
of indefinite depths, and in such localities fresh- water marl is invariably found in 
abundance. The soil in summer is usually frozen at a depth of 3 or 4 feet in ordi- 
nary situations; in colder ones it remains icy to within 12 or 18 inches of the sur- 
face. The layer of frozen soil is usually 6 or 8 feet thick, and below that depth the 
soil is oftentimes destitute of ice. This phenomenon is nndoubtedly traceable to the 
scant drainage, combined with the nonconductive covering of moss, which prevents 
the scorching sun of an almost tropical midsummer from thawing out the soil. In 
places where the soil is well drained and is not covered with moss, as in the large 
alluvial deposits near the mouth of the Yukon River, the frozen layer is much farther 
below the surface, and in many places appears to be entirely absent. There is no 
doubt that in favorable situations, by drainage and deep plowing, the ice can be 
entirely removed f^om the ground, and, as will be noticed later on, it is safe to say 
that this subterranean ice layer is essentially due to the mossy accumulations that 
are so prevalent in the Yukon territory. It is quite possible to conceive of a locality 
so depressed and deprived of drainage that the annual moisture derived from the 
rainfall and melting snow would collect between the impervious clayey soil and 
sphi^gnous covering, congeal during the winter, and be prevented from melting 
during the ensuing summer by the nonconductive properties of the mossy covering. 
The lesson that the agriculturist or political economist may learn from this peculiar 
formation is that a luxuriant growth of vegetation may exist in the immediate 
vicinity of permanent ice, bearing its blossoms and maturing its seeds as readily 
and profusely as in situations much more favorable. Hence it is safe to infer that a 
large extent of territory, embracing millions of acres long considered valueless, may 
yet furnish to the settler, if not an abundant harvest, at least an acceptable and not 
inconsiderable addition to his fare of fish, game, and canned goods. 

The climate of this Territory in the interior differs from that of the seacoast, even 
in localities comparatively adjacent, that of the coast being tempered by the vast 
body of water in Bering Sea and many southern currents bringing warmer water 
from the Pacific and making the coast much milder than the country even 30 miles 
inland. The summers, on account of the heavy rainfall and cloudy weather, are 
much cooler and less pleasant on the coast than in the interior. The months of May, 
Jnne, and July are sunny, fairly warm, and clear as a rule, and the development of 
plant life is extremely rapid. The snow has hardly disappeared before a mass of herb> 
age has sprung up, and the patches which but a few days before presented the appear- 
ance of nothing but a white sbeet are now teeming with an active vegetation, 
producing leaves, flowers, and fruit in rapid succession. The long arctic day seems 
to have little deleterious effect on plants, as they have their period of sleep, even as 
in the Tropics, which is indicated by the same drooping of the leaves and other 
signs observed in milder climates. 

Many people have a wrong impression as to the duration of day and night here. 
While it is true that in the months of June and July and part of August the sun is 
visible for possibly twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and there is no dai^ness 
akin to night during the remaining four hours of the day, the spring and autunm are 
very similar to those seasons in a lower latitude, save in the rapidity with which the 
hours of sunlight increase or decrease. In the summer months it is only at night 
that the traveler or prospector is able to accomplish anything, as there is sunlight 
enough at midnight to read or work by, and the cool bi'eezes that blow only at that 
hour bring relief from the stings of the myriad insects tbat have made the tropic-like 
day so unbearable. 

The winter months are not so dark and gloomy as they are generally supposed to 
be. While the sun is visible for only a few minutes on December 21, the amount of 
actual sunlight is four and a half hours, and even after the entire dissipation of sun- 
light the light reflected by the snow and tbat borrowed from the aurora enable the 
7474 7 
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traveler to pursue his way, while the moonlight in this region seems to attain a 
higher brilliancy than in lower latitudes, it being possible to read by its aid, and 
photographs of oven distant objects have been very snooessfally taken by an expo- 
sure of fifteen minutes. 
The following table shows the mean temperature of the seasons as observed 

in 1894: 

Mean Tempekatitrk of Each Season, 1894. 



Season. 



Spring. . 
Sammer 
Antamn 
Winter . 





Locality. 


St. Michaels. 


Nnlato. 


29 


20 


53 


50 


26 


36 


9 


—14 



FortYnlEon. 

14 

60 

17 

-84 



The present winter (1897-98) has been one of phenomenal mildness. Obserrations 
of temperature at Circle City during the months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1897, show the following results : 

October: 8a.m. 8p.m. 

High 30 30 

Low —18 —6 

Mean 8 

November : 

High 20 20 

Low —40 —39 

Mean — 7 

December : 

High 26 6 

Low —34 —30 

Mean — 6 

The mean annual temperature of the Yukon Valley, from the month of the river 
to the boundary line, may be roughly estimated at 23 degrees. The greatest degree 
of cold ever recorded in this district was 77 degrees below ssero, but such cold as 
this iM exceedingly rare, and has but little effect on the vegetation of the oonntiy, 
covered as it is with from 3 to 5 feet of snow. 

Open water is found in many of the tributaries of the Yukon even in the coldest 
weather, and many springs are never frozen. This phenomenon is particularly 
noticeable between Circle City and Fort Yukon. Oftentimes when traveling over a 
well-beaten trail in the coldest weather, when one's breath is frozen aa rapidly as 
exhaled, a yellow smudge indicates that possible danger is lurking in the middle of 
the trail; but while you hesitate the smudge disappears and a volume of yellow 
water boils over the surface of the ice, and you break a new trail around the treach- 
erous spot. This peculiar uprising of the water is undoubtedly due to the existence 
of hot sulphur springs in the bed of the river. The water at these points has a 
decidedly sulphurous taste. 

The real opportunity for agricultural enterprise in any country can not be deduced 
from annual mean temperature alone, but it is in a measure dependent on the heat 
and duration of the summer. It is a common occurrence for the thermometer placed 
in the direct rays of the sun to rise gradually to 120 degrees and burst the spirit 
thermometers in use here, which intensity of heat can only be appreciated by one who 
has endured it. The only rel ief obtainable from the torridness of the summer months 
on the Upper Yukon, during which vegetation attains an almost tropical luxuriance, 
is found in the brief time when the sun sinks almost to the horizon in the north; the 
transient coolness of the midnight air then becomes a blessing to the weary voyager. 

The annual rainfall for the Yukon Valley is estimated by careful observers at about 
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25 inches, while on the coast it is from 60 to 70 inches. The snow fall will probably 
average 6 feet in the Yukon district, although oftentimes it is as much as 10 or 12 
feet. 

In the interior there is much less wind than on the coast, and the snow lies as it 
falls among the trees. Toward spring the gullies and ravines are well filled, the 
nnderbrush covered, and travel with dogs becomes easy and pleasant, for the snow, 
melted on its surface by the noonday sun, has been frozen to a crust, rendering 
snowshoes entirely unnecessary. 

In the valley of the Lower Yukon the months of May and June and part of July 
bring sunny, delightful weather, but the remainder of the season is usually rainy — 
three or four days in the week, at least. In the latter part of the summer it is some- 
what foggy, but as one ascends the river the climate improves, and the short summer 
is dry, hot, and pleasant, only varied by an occasional quick shower. 

• « • « « • « 

A large number of the tributaries of the Yukon are navigable for a distance of 
from 50 to 400 miles. The Tanaua can be ascended at ordinary sti^^es of water to 
the last-named distance by boats drawing 4 feet. For boats drawing 3 feet the 
Andreafiiki is navigable for 100 miles, the Koyukuk for 300 miles, and the Porcupine 
for 155 miles. The Stewart River can be navigated 220 miles by boats drawing 30 
inches, and boats of like character can ascend the Pelly 250 miles in high water. 
White River is navigable for boats drawing 3 feet to a distance of 150 miles in high 
water. Lewes River can be navigated by boats drawing 30 inches from its mouth 
to Rink Rapids, a distance of 53 miles. In the opinion of experienced river men it 
is not ]>08sible to take a boat through Rink and Five Finger rapids, which are about 
6 miles apart, although, as stated in the section on The Trails, it is authentically 
reported that Canadian capitalists are building boats tarun from the head of Lake 
Tealin down the Teslin (Hootalinqua) and the Lewes to Dawson. If this be so, it 
will be necessary to line the boats through both rapids. The distance from the 
mouth of the Teslin to the head of Lake Teslin is 332 miles, and a surveyor of the 
Dominion Government, who came down the river in October, reports that he found 
from 1 to 28 Athoms of water in the lake, which is 105 miles long, and not less than 
5i feet in the river, which was at low stage at the time of the soundings. From Five 
Fingers to the White Horse Rapids, a distance of 217 miles, boats of 3-foot draft 
would have no difficulty at a medium stage of water, while boats of 4-foot draft 
oonld successfully navigate the upper river from Grand Canyon through the lakes 
to the head of Lake Bennett, a distance of 99 miles. It is possible that some dredg- 
ing would be necessary to enable boats to get over the shallow bars at the foot of 
two or three of the lakes. 

Thus it will be seen that the Yukon and its tributaries constitute a vast system 
of waterways of about 4,000 miles in aggregate length and navigable for boats 
of from 200 to 800 tons, and it should be borne in mind that there are numerous 
streams which have not been explored that may eventually bring the figure to 5,000 
miles or more. This magnificent network of navigable rivers must in the nature of 
things be the most important factor in the future development of the greatest mineral 
zone on the American continent. 

REPORT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF JUNEAU, ALASKA. 

The within sketch of the resources of Juneau has been compiled by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Alaska, and is respectfully sent to, and by the request of, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

The chamber of commerce takes extreme pleasure in ever holding itself at the com- 
mands of the Department, and will willingly famish any and all data and informa- 
tion respecting this coast of Alaska that it may have in its possession. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. G. Kaufman, 

Secretary Alaska Chamber of Commero«« 
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In the autamn of 1880 the site of this present thriving city was a wildemesa, cov- 
ered with a forest of standing timber and a dense, tangled undergrowth of alder^ 
salmon -berry bushes, and thorny "devil club," a mass almost impenetrable even to 
the beasts which were its only inhabitants. It was then that Richard T. Harris and 
Joseph Juneau, prospecting along the shores of Gastineau Channel, discovered Gold 
Creek and, following up its rocky canyon, found rich placer and quartz. The oewB 
of the discovery brought others to the scene, and the first house was brought, ready 
framed, Arom Sitka, and put up December 4, 1881, by George E. Pilz, since deceased. 
The building of the town immediately followed the discovery of gold. The iiist 
name given to the place was Harrisburg, but shortly after it was changed to Rock- 
well, after one of the naval officers then stationed at Sitka. In the fall of 1881 the 
citizens, thinking that one of the discoverers in the camp, Joseph Joneaa, had not 
received the full measure of honor due him, held a meeting and again changed the 
name of the town, from Rockwell to Juneau. 

By the beginning of 1882 the population of Juneau had increased to about thirty 
persons, principally miners from Wrangell and Sitka. Some of those from Sitka 
were thirty days, or even more, making the voyage, owing to the rough weather 
which frequently prevails in that latitude during the winter months. One party 
lost its course, and, having no chart, went nearly around Admiralty Island, exploring 
almost every bay and inlet between Sitka and Juneau. Another party was blown 
ashore on an island in Stephens Passage, the canoe wrecked, and most of the effects 
washed away by the surf, and over a month was consumed in completing the trip. 
Other similar disasters were of frequent occurrence. One coming to Alaska now on 
the floating palaces which ply regularly between her ports and the centers of trade 
can scarcely realize the hardships, privations, and sufferings endured by the pioneers 
of the district. 

Juneau is the only city in Alaska which has been granted a United States patent 
for its town site. The town-site entry was made October 13, 1893, under the act of 
March 3, 1891. John Olds was the first trustee ai>pointed, who was succeeded by 
Karl Koehler, and was in turn succeeded by the present incumbent, Thomaa R. Lyon. 
A patent for the town site was issued September 4, 1897, and about the middle of 
October the first deeds for town lots in Juneau were issued. The patentable acreage 
in the town site of Juneau was 108.49. 

By reason of her favorable situation with respect to the immense a^acent quartz 
mines and as the supply and transfer point for the interior, Juneau has, in the short 
period since the first discovery of gold in Silver Bow Basin, gained a supremacy in 
population and a commercial importance far in excess of any other city north of 
Puget Sound. Juneau is the key city of the far northwest — a busy, businesslike, 
cosmopolitan town of about 3,000 permanent residents. The population is largely 
augmented during the winter season by prospectors and miners who are prevented 
by the severity of the climat« from the pursuit of their summer callings and in 
summer by tourists who flock hither attracted by the grandeur of its unsurpasaed 
scenery. During the three years just passed Juneau has had a marked and steady 
growth, until now, instead of the miners' cabins and the makeshift trading storea, 
there have appeared substantial residences and modem business blocks of which 
larger and more southern cities might well be proud. 

• If # * «' « • 

Juneau, from its geographical situation, and from the number, experience, and 
capabilities of its merchants, is the logical outfitting and supply point for the mines 
of the coast and the interior. The prospector, bent on exploring the gold regions of 
the interior, first comes to Juneau, purchases his outfit and supplies^ and then decides 
as to which route he shall take to the interior. Good-sized boats ply regularly 
between Juneau and Wrangell, Taku Inlet, Pyramid Harbor, and the head of navi- 
gation on Lynn Canal. 

Juneau is the center of the Harris mining district. Tributary to Juneau is avast 
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mineral belt, apon which are mills containing, approximately, 1,500 stamps and fur- 
nishing employment to about 5,000 people. A short sketch of this mining district 
may be of interest to the Department. 

Fonr miles from Jnneau, at the head of Gold Creek, lies Silver Bow Basin, where 
Junean and Harris made their first discovery of auriferous quartz. Here the devel- 
opment of properties has been steadily carried forward. All the claims are highly 
productive and their permanency assured. The first attempt at milling in this basin 
was made by the Johnson Mill and Mining Company, which built the first wagon 
road to the falls, where it erected a mill to work the ores from the mines now owned 
by the Ebner Gk>ld Mining Company. In 1887 George E. Pilz erected a small Hunt- 
ington mill on the property now being operated by the Alaska-Juneau Gold Mining 
Company. The veins of the Silver Bow Basin have a general trend from southeast 
to northwest, with a dip about 3 feet in 10, and are classed as contact-fissure veins, 
the reef having a black slate hanging wall and a greenish-colored gneiss foot wall. 
Between the walls of the contact a space of several hundred feet intervenes, which 
ia filled in with schists, quartz veins, and vein matter. The filling is network from 
knife-lilade seams to several feet in thickness, although the general trend of the main 
vein is in the direction of the strike on the reef. The character of the ore is a sul- 
phurate of iron and galena, associated to a small degree with zinc blende, antimony, 
and copper pyrites, and carries both gold and silver, although generally richer in 
gold. 

Leaving Silver Bow Basin and crossing a divide at an altitude of 3,500 feet into 
Sheep Creek Basin, this same vein increases greatly in silver, while the amount of 
gold carried is about the same. In the easternmost workings of the Silver Queen, at 
nearly the foot of the range, is found native and ruby silver and gray copper ores 
similar to the silver districts of Colorado and Nebraska, but, as stated before, it also 
runs well in gold, and all milling of these ores consists simply in reducing their bulk 
by concentration and without any free-gold saving appliances. The reef is located 
continuously from two to three claims in width for a distance of over 6 miles through 
Silver Bow Basin and over the range into Sheep Creek Basin to the Silver Queen, 
with almost continuous surface croppings the entire distance. Following still far- 
ther east along the belt, where the reef leaves the valley and climbs the mountain 
side, the veins again crop to the surface, and locations are strung out from this point 
over another high range and through valleys and over ridges to Taku Inlet, a dis- 
tance of fully 8 miles. On this end are the Star of Bethlehem, Last Chance, Sheri- 
dan, and Little Queen locations, which show some very rich gray copper ores. There 
is no doubt of the development of this basin into one of the leading quartz camps of 
Alaska. 

Shuck Bay has produced large amounts of placer gold in past years, though now 
its leads are attracting considerable attention. Of these the Red Wind group is 
most advanced in development, located in Shuck Basin, and owned by the Windham 
Bay Gold Mining Company. This property was located several years ago by Will- 
iam Ebner, of Jnneau, and others, and considerable development work has been 
done on the same. The ore is of a free-milling nature, carrying iron and zinc blende, 
galena, a trace of copper in combination with gold, and a small percentage of silver. 

While the first auriferous quartz discovered in Alaska was found near Sitka, min- 
ing operations have never been vigorously prosecuted in Sitka district. During the 
past season considerable interest has been manifested and several very promising 
groups of claims have been bonded to Eastern capitalists, and the coming season will 
witness a great deal of development work. 

The richness of the surfiEMse prospects iu Sumdum district, 50 miles south of Juneau, 
has inspired the gold seeker with great hope for the future of the many located in 
the vicinity, and the promise has been fulfilled in every instance where development 
has been made. Most conspicuously is this true in the case of the Bald Eagle mine, 
which, a mere prospect four years ago, has become one of the richest and best-paying 
properties on the Pacific coast. The ores carry very little free gold, the values lying 
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entirely in salphurates, these being principally pyrites, though both sine and lead 
sulphnrates are present iu considerable quantities, the octagonal sulphurate pre- 
dominating, this being the richest of all quartz, wherever found. A orasher at the 
mouth of the adit discharges its product into a flume, which conveys it to the mill, 
nearly a mile distant, at a nominal cost for handling, and its riohneas may be esti- 
mated by the fact that the 4 stamps iu four days less than six montha produced 
concentrates valued at a round $100,000, or nearly $17,000 per month. The average 
value of all ores mined is $30 per ton. 

Admiralty Island, one of the largest of the Alexander Archipelago, lies south of 
Juneau. It is separated ft>om the mainland coast by a narrow channel, and ita min- 
eral belt is iu common with that of Douglas Island, lying north of it. A number of 
claims have been located upon its ledges, which vary in character from low to 
medium grade, and in size f^om mere stringers to immenae depoaits, approaching or 
even exceeding that of the great Treadwell. Punter Bay, on the west side of the 
island, is one of the most promising locations. 

Upon Douglas Island there are now dropping 480 stamps in the mills of the Treads 
well and the Mexican companies, the first of which has made this island famous the 
world over. The reef upon which these mills are located extends two-thirds the 
length of the island, and upon it have been located numerous claims. The Tread- 
well has recently let a contract for the erection of 520 additional stamps, which, 
when in operation, will make this group of mines the largest that the mining world 
has ever seen. 

Like the mother lode of California, the mother lode of Alaska, or the great mineral 
belt, which extends along the coast of southeastern Alaska just back from the 
water's edge and which never fails to pay the careful prospector, has, of course, its 
spots of unusually rich value. At Beruers Bay, 40 miles north of Juneau, on Lynn 
Canal, there was discovered some years ago ore of splendid promise. The principal 
mines in this very rich district are those of the Berners Bay Mining and Milling 
Company, the Jnalin Mining and Milling Company, and the Portland and Alaska 
Mining and Milling Company. The Aurora Borealis has recently erected a 6-stamp 
mill on its property in this district, which will eoon be ready for operation. The 
character of the Aurora is free milling, and is said to be one of the most extensive 
and richest paying viens in the district. The Melliu Mining and Manufaotnring 
Company of Berners Bay will soon erect a 20-8tamp mill on its property. 

Many valuable locations have been made in the Ketchikan district, though no mills 
have yet been erected. It is one of the most promising mining districts on the coast, 
and is expected to add considerably to Alaska's gold output. 

On the banks of Prince William Sound immense deposits of copper have been 
found, which bid fair to rival the famed Anaconda mine. 

The mining carried on in the Lituya section is confined to the beach or ruby sand 
deposits that lie along the shore line some miles distant above the entrance to the 
bay. The first discovery of gold was made there a number of years ago, since which 
time washing has been carried on to a greater or less extent every season. The 
Lituya Bay gold commands the price of $18 per ounce. It is fine and somewhat 
scaly, but, being untarnished by rust, amalgamates readily, and but a very small 
per cent is lost in the tailings. The gold deposited along the shores is brought there 
by glacial action from the range back. 

In conclusion, we wish to Bay that but a fraction of 1 per oent of this rich coast 
has ever felt the tread of the prospector, and a valuable field for operations is open 
to all who may come. The great success of this section of the country has inspired 
the breasts of capitalists with unlimited confidence in this country, and good unde- 
veloped prospects find a ready sale. The chief virtue of prospecting on the coast of 
southeastern Alaska is the ability to keep iu constant communication with a dis- 
tributing point for supplies and the general evenness of the climate, which is not 
nearly as severe as the great majority of mining settlements throughout the world. 



II. 

ARIZONA. 

By Geo. W. Chkynky, 
Tucson, Arizona, 

While considerable prospecting and development work was prose- 
cuted daring 1897, bat few new mines were brought to a condition of 
production^ and many well-known and, in the past, considerable silver 
mines had ceased operations. 

By a tabulated list consisting of 88, known as mines, in distinction 
to mere prosx>ect8, but 47 produced in 1897, and from this list were 
excluded all those that have been idle for several years. 

As characterized by their main product, these may be specified as 
7 copper, 29 gold, and 11 silver. The mining of silver ores that has in 
the past been the main industry in several counties, especially Cochise, 
Pima, Mohave, and Oila, has practically ceased, although in Mohave 
considerable activity is reported in silver mining, and several properties 
in process of equipment that will produce in 1898. 

Excepting as a by- product, silver can not be produced in Arizona at 
its present price, and the quantity in 1898 will probably be even less 
than in 1897. 

The cessation of silver mining has also affected the production of 
lead, as they were frequently concomitant. But 521,000 pounds has 
been reported, and the quantity shipped in small lots that escaped 
record can not be considerable. 

On the other hand, the search for gold and copper mines, both ux)on 
the part of prospector and capital, has been eager, and with continually 
encouraging results. All the well-known mines in both metals con- 
tinued vigorously during 1897, several increasing in production and 
reduction facilities. Many properties are in process of development 
and equipment. Yavapai County perhaps more in gold, Cochise, Gila, 
and Pima in copper, and the record of production for 1898 will be con- 
siderably increased in both. 

Other than gold, silver, copper, and lead, mineral production is small. 
Some of the rarer lead compounds have been used commercially in a 
small way, and nickel and cobalt have recently been discovered, it is 
hoped, in paying quantity. Turquoise exists in several known deposits 
worked to some extent and occasionally. Euby bituminous coal exists 
in several sections of the Territory, but has not as yet been developed 
in paying quantity. 
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A recent industry in the quiirryinii^ and shipment of onyx is reaching 
considerable proportions. Deposits exist in several sections, appar- 
ently of very large extent, and will, with increase of transportation 
facilities, be largely produced. 

Beports are too meager and incomplete to make the tabulation cor- 
rectly, either of the method of production or point of direct disposi- 
tion. The copper is nearly all produced in the form of pig, 98 to 99 
per cent, and is generally shipped to New York, but a couple of million 
pounds, in form of matte, were marketed in Mexico. 

No precious-metal smelting is done in the Territory. The silver ores, 
all the lead, and some of tlie copper are sent outside of the Territory 
for treatment, mainly to El Paso, Tex. 

Plate amalgamation, frequently accompanied by concentration, is the 
usual method followed in the treatment of gold ores, although aboot 
8,000 ounces were produced by the cyanide method. 

Placer mining is almost unknown in Arizona. A little is done by 
the Mexicans and Indians during the rainy season, confined almost 
entirely to Pima and Yuma counties. 

I have endeavored to secure from the merchants who deal with them 
the figures, and have noted in Pima County 270 ounces, Yuma County 
350 ounces. All the rest is from quartz. 

The silver i)roduct was derived as follows: Seventy per cent from 
quartz, 22 per cent from copper, 8 per cent from lead. 

Summary op Metal Production of Arizona, by Counties, 1897. 



County. 



Cochise . . . . 
Mohave.... 

Gila 

Maricopa . . 
Graham — 

Pima 

Pinal 

Tavapei ... 
Yama 

Total 



Gold. 



Fins ouncei. 

24,093 

648 

800 

1,720 

188 

8,732 

4,071 

61,477 

25,850 



1^,059 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 

1, 705, 885 

210, 672 



58,247 

12.824 

565,701 

21,000 



2, 574, 329 



Copper. 



Pounds. 
25.891,872 



8, 148, 713 



23,217,949 

18,000 

8.500 



51,280,034 



Lead. 



Pounds. 



84.258 



437.000 



521,258 



CALIFORNIA. 

By Charles G. Yale. 

The production of precious metals in California during the calendar 
year 1897 is shown in detail, by coanties, in the tables appended 
hereto. Summarizing these, it is shown that, by returns received at 
the San Francisco mint from producers, the yield of the State was as 
follows: 

Gold 115,871,401 

Silver (oommeroial value) 452,789 

Total 16,324,190 

As compared with the figures obtained from the same sources in 
1896, the gold yield of the State shows a falling off of $1,310,161, 
while the silver shows an increased product of $30,325 (commercial 
value), making the total decrease of the year 1897 from the preceding 
one $1,279,836. The last three months of 1897 were unprecedentedly 
dry ones in California and many mines were forced to close down for 
lack of water. This occurred with both quartz and gravel mines and 
had an appreciable effect on the gold yield. Then too, numerous min- 
ers who had been working for themselves in claims in different parts 
of the State went oft' to the Yukon or Klondike region in the fall. In 
the case of many of the larger mines the yield was materially reduced, 
owing to their having to ^^hang up" part of their stamps for want of 
water for a portion of the time in the latter part of the year. In one 
of the mother-lode counties, for instance, only two mines showed an 
increased product over the previous year, all the others showing reduc- 
tions, which, in the aggregate, amounted to about $200,000 for the year. 
The leading gold-producing county of 1896 shows a falling off in yield 
for the year of nearly half a million dollars, yet this still continues to 
be the leading gold-producing county in 1897. 

In 1896 there were seven counties of the State which produced over 
$1,000,000, and one of these yielded over two millions. 

In 1897 there were but six $1,000,000 counties, and none of them 
reached the two-million mark. Nevada County, which held the place 
of honor in bullion product in 1896, still maintains its position in 
1897. 

But Tuolumne County, which ranked No. 7 in 1896, takes second 
place this year, displacing Placer, which is now third on the list. 

Calaveras, which was third on the list, is now fourth in rank. Ama- 
dor also drops back one place, being now fifth instead oi foxxTWi. 
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Trinity, which was fifth last year, is sixth in 1897, holding the place 
Siskiyou did the previous year, the latter county dropping out of the 
hst of million-dollar producers for the time, at least. 

It is interesting to note the Telative proportions of bullion product 
as to its origin — alluvial washings or solid rock. Vein mining very 
greatly leads not only one, but all forms of gold washing combined. 

The figures for California for 1897 are as follows: 

Quartz mining $11,390,130 

Surface placers 2,379,914 

Hydraulic mines 1, 351, 088 

Drift mines 1,203,058 

In the quartz total is included the silver output of $452,789 (commer- 
cial value). From copper ores (included in the quartz column) the prod- 
uct of gold was $149,400, and of silver $95,928. From silver-lead ores, 
mainly in Inyo and Mono counties, the gold production was $44,801 
and the silver $54,100. Deducting these amounts of silver derived 
from the lead and copper ores, the remainder of the total was obtained 
by separation from the gold derived from quartz, placer, hydraulic, and 
drift mines, that is, of the total gold $194,207 was derived from cop- 
per and lead ores and $150,028 silver was derived from the same source. 

It is proper to state that an undue proportion of the gold may have 
been attributed to the placers, as compared with hydraulic and drift 
mines, since all Chinese in the various camps not otherwise specified 
are counted as placer miners, as none of them work quartz. 

Some actually hydraulic or drift mines may have had their product 
added to the placer column. The ^< small mines" in many districts or 
cam])s have been put in the same column, as the source of gold was not 
specified. It is, of course, impossible to be perfectly accurate in dis- 
tributing the returns, as so many fail to specify the class of mining they 
are engaged in. 

Both hydraulic and drift mines are ^'deep gravels" as compared with 
surface placers, which include bars, river beds, ravines, gulches, flats, 
etc. Where there is no lava capping to the deposit, it may be washed 
by hydraulic process, which consists in throwing against the gravel 
bank, under great pressure, large quantities of water through a nozzle, 
thus disintegrating the bank, carrying the gravel, rocks, gold, etc., into 
flumes where the gold is caught. 

When the deposit is covered with lava, or where the conditions pre- 
vent washing away the whole bank, tunnels and drifts are run into the 
deposit and only the lower or richer stratum of gravel is removed, being 
taken to the surface in cars, where it is washed on floors and the gold 
recovered. If the gravel is "cemented," stamp mills crush it in about 
the same way that quartz is treated. 

In the case of both hydraulic and drift mining, considerable capital 
is required to open and operate the mines, while with ordinary placers 
labor is usually all that is necessary, unless water has to be brought to 
the deposits. 
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The foUowiDg table will show the relative importance of the different 
kinds of gold mining in the different counties of California: 

SouRCs OF Gold and Silvbb in California, 1897. 



CoaDty. 



Amador 

Batte 

CalarerM 

Del Norte 

Eldorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Laasen 

Loa Angelas — 
Madera 

Mono 

Nevada 

Flaoer 

Plomaa 

Biyerside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Lais Obispo 
Santa Barbara . . 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanialaoa 

Trinity 

Tnlare 

Tnolnmne 

Yu\M 

Undistribnt-ed . . 



Total 



Placer. 



$111, 
315. 

ei. 

16. 

68. 

8. 

20. 



734 
805 
086 
210 
345 
885 
625 
500 
450 



13, 

17, 

17, 

3, 

149, 

482. 

179, 



028 
780 
324 
000 
117 
472 
903 



65,514 



54. 

3. 

26, 
146, 
262, 

37, 
184, 

25, 
67. 



000 
500 
000 
400 
141 
494 
392 
275 
500 
210 
164 



HydranUc. 



$4,970 

22,205 

16,245 

500 

6,022 



26,367 



186,015 
61,651 
21,852 



27.536 



1,408 

61,964 

353,099 



516, 104 



2,379,914 



45,150 



1,351,088 



Drift. 



$3,000 

122.132 

4,329 



17.990 



136,499 

670,039 

16,622 



3.500 

89,310 

115, 713 



22,479 



1,445 



1,203,058 



Quartz. 



$1, 208, 246 

214, 708 

1,359,946 



607,155 

36,259 

57 

201,403 

744,334 

49,960 

27,670 

68,183 

434,763 

589,592 

1,421,736 

317,563 

130,576 

151.227 



154,780 

538,328 

2,000 



634,632 

72,839 

110,851 



355,773 

12,544 

1,786,058 

27,879 

131, 078 



11, 390. 130 



Quite a namber of hydraulic mines have been given permits to mine 
by that process by the California Debris Commission, and there are 
now several hundred working under Government license. The restric- 
tion upon this class of mines affects only those in the drainage basin 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and under it they must 
impound their debris, or tailings, to prevent waste material injuring 
the navigable rivers or the farming lands along their banks, li^such 
counties as Siskiyou and Trinity, where there are no navigable streams 
to be injured, the hydraulic mines may be worked freely without the 
necessity of impounding the debris. For this reason this particular 
class of mining now flourishes most largely in those counties. 

A comparatively new feature of late has been the introduction of 
miniDg dredgers on the Sacramento, Feather, Ameneaii^ ^\i^l^ia2ai*dX)DL 
rivera and tbeir successful work. In the past t\uTty 'j^ac^ ^ct^ \iwi 
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been namerons attempts and as many failures in this direction, hot in 
the past two years, and particularly in 1897, types of dredgers have 
been put at work which take the gravel to the surface cheaply, so that 
some profit is made. No very important ^^ strikes" have been made, 
and no very large fortunes have accrued, but the business appears to 
be reasonably profitable in a small way. 

In the rate of wages paid miners there is more or less variation, 
depending on class of work and, to some extent, locality. The surface 
men in quartz, hydraulic, and placer mines are paid less than those 
who work underground, and the Chinese get less than the whites. 

In Amador County, where the mines are mainly quartz and many of 
them very deep, miners' wages vary from $2, $2.50, $2.00 to $2.76 per 
day. In Butte County, where there are many placers, river-mining, 
quartz, and drift claims, wages run from $1.50 to $3 per day. In some 
cases $50 per month is paid, and in others $2 per day and board. 

Calaveras pays from $1.50 to $2.75, the majority getting from $2.50 to 
$2.75 per day. In Del Norte the prevailing rate is $40 per month and 
board, the men being engaged principally in beach mining. 

In Eldorado County wages are from $1.75, $2, to $2.50 per day; 
and in Fresno they run from $1.50 and board to $2.75. In Humboldt 
the men get $35 per month and board, and in Inyo the rate varies from 
$2.50 to $3. In Kern County the variation is quite great, there being 
some at $1.75, $2, $2.50, $3, $1.50 and board, and^ $65 per month. In 
Lassen the wages are $2.50; in Los Angeles $2.50 and $3; and Madera 
$2 to $3. In Mariposa the pay is $2, $2.50, $3 per day, and $65 per 
month. Mono County pays the highest rate of miners' wages in the 
State, most of the men receiving $4 per day, though some get but $3. 
Nevada County pays $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, and $3, the largest num- 
ber of men getting the latter wages. In Placer County, Chinese get 
$1.25, $1.35, or $1.50 per day; and whites are paid $2, $2.25, $2.50, 
$2.65, $2.75, $3, $3.50, according to nature of work. In Plumas County 
men are paid $40 to $50 per month and board, $1.50 to $2 per day and 
board, or $1.25 to $3 per day. Kiverside County pays $2, $2.50, and 
$3 per day; and Sacramento, $1.75 per day. In San Bernardino County 
the wages are $2.50 to $3; San Diego, $2.50, $2.75, and $3; Santa Bar- 
bara, $2.00; and San Luis Obispo, $2.50 per day. In Shasta County 
the average wages of 1,051 men are $2 per day; 29, $1.50; 162, $2.50; 
700, $2.55; 10, $2.75; 5, $3.50; and 7, §50 per month. Sierra County 
wages vary from $1.75 to $3, while some are paid $50 to $65 per month 
and board, or $2 per day and board. In Siskiyou County, where many 
forms of gold mining are carried on, there is considerable variation in 
pay of men ; some are paid as low as $20 per month and board; others, 
$35, $40, $45, or $50; Chinese are working for $1.50 to $1.75, and 
whites, $2 to $2.50 per day. The few men in Stanislaus County get 
$2.50 per day. Trinity has about the same features as Siskiyou and 
rates of wages vary; monthly wages, with board, run $30, $40, or $45; 
Chinese get $125 and $1.50; and whites, $2.25, %2 %2.lj^,^Ti^ vi.i<^^^%^ 
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per day. In Talare County the wages are $2.50; in Taolumne, $2.25, 
$2.50, $2.75, and $3; and in Yuba County, $2.50. 

The appended table is an estimate of the number of men employed 
in the gold, silver, lead, and copper mines of the State. In sending 
out the blanks asking for bullion returns, questions were asked as to 
the number of men employed and rate of wages. In some cases no 
answers were received to these questions. Estimates were also obtained 
irom postmasters, express agents, merchants, gold-dust buyers, bankers, 
etc., as to number of men employed in the various camps. Through 
these responses the information is derived from which the table is com- 
piled. There are many hundreds of nomadic prospectors and men work- 
ing on their own account in a small way who are not enumerated. 
The figures given are from direct returns and no estimates have been 
given. It is safe to say, therefore, in view of these facts, that there 
are more men engaged in various branches of precious-metal mining in 
the State than are here euumerated. 

Number of Minkrs Employed in California during 1897. 



Coanty. 



Amador 

Batte 

Calaveras... 
Del Norte... 
Eldorado ... 

Fresno 

Humboldt .. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Hariposa... 

Mono 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plnmaa 



Miners. 



1,085 

653 

1,064 

46 

943 

271 

63 

258 

960 

50 

74 

138 

853 

214 

1,163 

1,165 

440 



Coanty. 



Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino. 

San Diego 

San Luis Obispo 
Santa Barbara . . 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

Trinity 

Tniare 

Tuolumne 

Yuba 

Total 



Miners. 



240 
175 
472 
662 

14 

12 

1,964 

674 

977 

20 
1,126 

20 
957 
130 



16,783 



Product of California by Counties, 1897. 

RECAPITULATION. 



County. 



$1,324,473 
667, 025 
1, 439, 861 
16. 710 
674, 626 
43, 144 
94,992 
Inyo / 159,840 



Amador .. 

Butte 

Calaveras. 
Del Norte. 
Eldorado . 
Fresno ... 
Humboldt . 



Gold. 



/ 



Silver 
(commer- 
cial 
value) . 



$3,477 
7,885 
1,745 



886 



57 
50,063 



Tot-al. 



$1, 327, 950 

674, 010 

1, 441, 606 

16, 710 

675, 512 

43, 144 

95,049 

209, 903 



County. 



Kern 

Lassen 

Los Angeles.. 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Mono 

Nevada 



Gold. 



$754, 313 

49,100 

40,098 

85,963 

451,427 

520, 101 



Silver 
(commer- 
cial 
value). 



$10, 471 
850 



660 
72,491 



Total. 



Placer \\,5'U,^\ 






$764, 784 

49,950 

40, 698 

85,963 

452. 087 

592,592 



^,1^\\,ViVV 



1«W 
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Product of California bt CouNTiBSy 1897— Continaed. 

RECAPITULATION— Continaed. 



Coimtj. 


Gold. 


Silver 
(cotumer- 

cial 
valae). 


Total. 


County. 

1 


Gold. 


Silver 
(oommer* 

cial 
value). 


TotaL 


PlnmaB 


$339,252 

147,227 

03,050 

100,373 

502.328 

2.600 

3.000 

500,071 

370,208 


$701 
4,000 

54,407 


$330,963 

151,227 

03,050 

154,780 

502,828 

2,500 

3,000 

666,040 

370,254 


1 
Siskiyou 

Stanislaoa 

Trinity 


$842,123 

37.302 

1.078.372 

12.830 

1. 809, 572 

141,638 


t34 afti9 IS? 


Riverside 


^"'" 


-.■»»»"» «... 
37,302 


Sacramento 


250 


1 (mm 


San Bernardino. . 


Tnlar«... ,..,.-- 


214 . 13.044 


San Diego 

San Luis Obispo.. 
Santa Barbara 


TuolamDe 

Yuba 


1.600 ' l-flll-^BB 




' 


141,638 

131.078 




Undistributed . . 


131, 078 




00,860 
46 


Total 






Shasta 


15,871,401 




Sierra 


452,789 ' 10,324,190 









COMPARATIVR OUTPUT OF CaUFORNIA FOR TWO YEARS, 1896 AND 1897. 



County. 



Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

DelKorte 

Eldorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lassen 

Los Angelos 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Merced 

Mono 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas , 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San BemardiDO . 

San Diego 

Santa Barbara . . 
San Luis Obispo 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yuba 

Undistributed . . . 



1806. 



Total 



$400.00 

1.627,110.02 

754,706.88 

1,546.808.85 

24.150.00 

812, 823. 22 

28,3.14.60 

65,002.85 

347,128.48 

625,516.35 

40,300.00 

35, 468. 55 

105,579.84 

335,817.44 

1,250.00 

533, 837. 31 

2.380,340.42 

1, 681, 534. 55 

462. 609. 61 

276, 250. 00 

133. 050. 00 

227,436.80 

560,618.00 

8,592.00 

3,000.00 

623,443.50 

786, 598. 27 

1,091,917.47 

16, 635. 00 

1,296,330.30 

20,092.00 

1,070,470.13 

171,687.77 



1897. 



$1,327,950.00 

674,910.00 

1,441,606.00 

16,710.00 

675,512.00 

48, 144. 00 

05,049.00 

209,903.00 

764,784.00 

49,050.00 

40,098.00 

85,963.00 

452,087.00 



592, 592. 00 

1,893,367.00 

1,531,725.00 

339,053.00 

151.227.00 

03, 050. 00 

154,780.00 

502,828.00 

8,000.00 

2,500.00 

665.940.00 

870, 254. tX) 

842, 157. 00 

37,392.00 

1,078,631.00 

13,044.00 

1,811.268.00 

141, 638. 00 

131,078.00 



Decrease. 



$400.00 

190,100.02 

70,705.88 

105,202.85 

7,440.00 

137,311.22 



137,223.48 



10,616.84 
1,250.00 



406,073.42 
140,800.55 
122,656.61 
125,023.00 
40,000.00 
72,656.80 



5,502.00 
500.00 



416,844.27 
240,760.47 



217,609.80 
7,048.00 



30,049.77 



17,604,026.80 



16, 324, 190. 00 



$14,800.40 
20,056.15 



130, 267. 66 
0,650.00 
6,220.46 



116,260.56 
58,754.60 



81,710.00 



42,406.41 



20,757.00 



740,707.87 



131,078.00 



2,620,612.48 



1,340,776.18 



TotBl decrease for 1897, $1;279,836.30. 



COLORADO. 

By James L. Hodges, 
Assayer in charge United Slates mint, Denver, Colo, 

Colorado's prodact for the calendar year 1897 was valued as follows: 

Gold (at $20.67 per fine ounce) $19,572,137 

Silver (coining valae, $1.29 per ounce) 27,178,475 

Copper (at 10^ cents per pound) 953,260 

Lead (at 3^ cents per pound).... 2,773,403 

The Leadville strike, which termiDated in March, 1897^ was the single 
labor trouble occurring in any camp of the State during the year. 

The wage question seems to be fairly well adjusted to existing con- 
ditions in the various districts. In no instance was the scale of wages 
reduced, but in a few localities voluntarily raised. The number of men 
employed in metalliferous mining was about 20 per cent greater than 
in 1896, which means a relative increase in the number of those engaged 
in correlative employment and in business dependent upon mining. 

Owing to cheaper transportation, reduced smelting charges on cer- 
tain grades of ore, the employment of modern methods of concentra- 
tion for reducing the bulk of low-grade smelting ores, the increased 
tonnage capacity of the cyanide and chlorination mills, and the general 
economy exercised in every department of mining, the tonnage output 
for 1897 over former years was relatively larger than the gross value 
of the product. 

About 40 per cent increased tonnage over 1896 was handled by the 
smelters of the Stat«, but this was largely afifected by consignments of 
ore produced in neighboring States and Territories. A large portion 
of the increased tonnage of low and medium grade ores produced within 
the State was treated in local stamp mills and in the cyanide and 
chlorination works. The smelters were not obliged to enlarge their 
plants, as they have already had capacity in excess of the demand, 
but that condition has all but reached the end; therefore the year 1898 
will witness the enlargement of some, if not all, of the leading smelters. 

In the matter of treating low and medium grade refractory gold ores, 
the greatest advance was made in the chemical methods, to wit, cya- 
nide and chlorination. Thus far these methods have attained the high- 
est degree of success in treating Cripple Creek ores, though there are 
many localities in the State where the ore is adapted to such treatment, 
especially where roasting — a process of desulphurizing or oxidizing — 
IS Arst employed. 

\\\ 
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Two small chlorination mills in Boulder County, a chlorination mill 
of 250 tons daily capacity at Colorado City, a combination cyanide and 
clilorination plant of 75 tons daily capacity in Cripple Creek, a new 
chlorination plant of 100 tons daily capacity at Florence, are among 
the new enterprises of this character, inaugurated in 1897. During the 
year, the large cyanide mill at Cyanide, near Florence^, doubled its 
capacity. Nearly all the mills of this character improved and increased 
their facilities during the year until they now have an aggregate daily 
capacity of about 1,000 tons, and are all regularly employed. 

New concentrating and amalgamating mills have been built and 
many old ones remodeled and equipped with the best machinery in 
almost every mining district in the State. Old methods and old machin- 
ery are rapidly being replaced by new, and well-rewarded efforts for a 
higher per cent of recovery is the general result. In this respect the 
operators of Boulder, Clear Creek, Park, Summit, Pitkin, Ouray, San 
Juan, Hinsdale, San Miguel, and Ounnisou counties have been particu- 
larly active and successful. 

The most noteworthy feature in connnection with the past year's 
mining is the gain in gold production, which amounts to $4,461,177 
over that of 1896; while the increase credited to Cripple Creek was 
$2,626,797, every gold-producing county in the State scored an 
advance. 

Present conditions promise substantial gains for 1898. Considering 
the low price of silver during the year, the product of this metal was 
surprisingly large, and this fact is especially emphasized when it is 
known that, due to the continued low price for the past five years, 
miners have not been encouraged to exploit new territory, and that 
there has been continuous exhaustion of old reserves. It may be said, 
however, that much of the silver mined at present in Colorado is found 
associated with gold, and is mined as a by-product to that metal. The 
uniformly fair ruling price of lead and copper, which are generally 
argentiferous, has helped to augment silver production. 

The labor strike in Leadville in 1896 and 1897 caused the suspension 
of pumping in the large down-town mines. Up to this time the opera- 
tors have been unable to effect an agreement in adjusting pumping 
expenses, which caused a large number of Leadville's greatest mines 
to lie idle the entire year, seriously affecting the State's production, and 
particularly the output of Lake County. Arrangements for unwater- 
ing and reopening these mines are in fair way to be consummated, and, 
if accomplished, the district will resume its former tonnage quota. 

New mining camps have been established during the past year at 
Eldora, in Boulder County; at Freshwater, in Park County; at Cam- 
eron and Whitehorn, in Chaffee County, and in La Plata Mountains, 
in La Plata County. These and several other smaller camps that are 
attracting attention and receiving the helping hand of capital are 
promising gold fields, showing good surface values. Several proper- 
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ties in eacli of these new districts are receiving considerable develop- 
ment, and ore of pay valae has been encountered. 

Active prospecting in many localities has materially extended the 
area of known gold-bearing territory of the Statu This has been the 
result in many of the older districts as well as in the newer. 

The productive area of the Leadville gold belt has been very greatly 
extended. In La Plata County gold has been known to exist for more 
than twenty years, but not until the latter half of the past year did 
that section receive the attention it merited. The recent discovery of 
exceedingly high-grade gold and silver tellurides is awaking interest. 

Placer mining, once the chief source of gold production, was rela- 
tively a small factor in 1897. The placers of Boulder, Gilpin, and Glear 
Creek ccmuties were operated in a small way and produced fairly well. 
At Granite, in Chatfee County, at Twin Lakes, in Lake County, and in 
Park and Summit counties placer mining was conducted on a more 
pretentious scale and was generally remunerative. On Sangre de 
Cristo Creek, in Conejos County, an expensive steam excavating plant 
was installed and operating tests made during the year. These tests 
are said to have been satisfactory, and extensive work is promised the 
coming season. 

A number of new companies are equipping and preparing for exten- 
sive hydraulic operations in Summit, Park, Boulder, and Boutt counties. 
In the latter county are found some of the most extensive undeveloped 
placer deposits in the State. 

Almost every important district in the State is reached by one or 
more railroads, and such localities as are not now provided with rail- 
road facilities will doubtless be connected by branch lines as soon as 
their volume of business warrants. 

A spirit of liberality in the adjustment of freight charges, based on 
the value of ore, is the general rule, and has contributed much to stim- 
ulating the production and marketing of the lower-grade ores. 

The unexcelled water supply for the generation of electric power for 
driving mining and milling machinery is beginning to receive favorable 
attention, and wherever employed is an economic success. The best 
examples of its application are found in Aspen; on a number of mines 
in Ouray County; in the Bevenue Tunnel and Virginius mine; in San 
Juan County; in the Silver Lake mines and mill, and in San Miguel 
County, where, from one large central station, power is successfully 
transmitted from 5 to 15 miles and applied to mining and milling 
machinery. 

BOULDEB COUNTY. 

The excitement over discoveries in and around the new camp of Eldora 
has attracted marked attention to this couniy. The county contains 
an area of about 700 square miles, and has been heretofore slow in 
developing its mineral resources. Recent exploratiou^ «\!lo^ WvaX NiXi^ 
7474: S 
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sulphide belt, which has been so productive iu Gilpin County for the 
past forty years, extends through the western part of this county. 
The deepest workings range fi*om 500 to 850 feet, and it is noticed that 
ore bodies increase in value and extent, as a rule, wherever consider- 
able depth has been attained. In addition to the ^'sulphide" veins 
there is a belt of tellurium veins, some of which have been productive 
of very high-grade ores. There is much undeveloped mineral-bearing 
territory. The district has been handicapped by lack of transportation 
facilities, all materials and ores having to be hauled in wagons between 
mines and Boulder, making it unprofitable to handle any but high-grade 
ores. This difficulty will now be largely overcome by the Colorado and 
Northwestern Eailway, which is already constructed from Boulder, up 
Boulder Creek Canyon, to Sunset, a distance of 13 miles, and will reach 
Ward, one of the most productive camps, 27 miles from Boulder, by the 
15th of April, 1898. Arrangements have been made, also, to extend a 
branch of this railway to Eldora during the summer of 1898. The 
wagon roads are generally in fair condition, where made, but great 
saving in cost of handling ores can be efifected by improving roads, 
building tramways, etc. There are now about 100 shipping mines in 
the county. About 1,800 men are engaged in mining and prospecting; 
wages of miners being $2.50 to $3 per day. 

Theproductionof 1897 was: Gold, $541,453; silver (at coining value), 
$174,134; lead, $10,445; copper, $6,210. 

Much activity is noticed along the line of the new railway, n6w plants 
of machinery and improved *mil1s being erected at a number of places. 
The camp of Wall Street, 10 miles from Boulder, on this railway, is a 
notable example. The mines in the vicinity of this camp are produc- 
ing a large amount of high-grade tellurium ore. As an example of the 
extensive developments under way and projected in this district, a 
single company has acquired about 100 claims. This company has 
started the Wall Street Tunnel, which will cut the veins on about 30 of 
these claims, some of them at a depth of 1,500 feet. Most of these 
veins have been opened up with workings from the surface, and show 
values that justify the immense undertaking, which will tend to greatly 
increase and cheapen production. This tunnel is being pushed rapidly 
with improved machinery, and will afford a drainage and double- tracked 
highway for transportation of ores from many veins known to be rich 
in gold. 

The principal city in the county is Boulder, 30 miles from Denver. 
This is a city of about G,000 inhabitants, and which is the natural base 
of supplies and point for sampling and treatment of ores for almost the 
entire county. There is a good supply of water and excellent coal 
mines but a few miles from the city. The surrounding country is 
devoted to agriculture and capable of supplying products of that 
industry to the large population that will occupy the mineral section in 
the development and working of the mines. 
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There are fonr mills operating successfully iu Boulder, showing a 
daily capacity as follows : 

Tons. 

Chlorination 60 

Cyanide 10 

Concentrating 10 

SanipHng 80 

Total 160 

One chlorination mill of 50 tons daily capacity is complete in every 
respect and very successful iu treatment of tellurium ores. There is 
expected to be in operation by May 1, 1898, a very modern combination 
stamp and concentrating mill, which will have a daily capacity of about 
200 tons. This mill is especially intended to handle the lower grade 
ores which it is proposed to bring down by the new railway. The mills 
now in operation outside the city of Boulder consist of 14 stamp mills, 
of about 200 tons capacity, and 2 concentrating mills, of 65 tons. A 
number of the stamp mills are used for crushing ores for concentrating 
tables and do not attempt to save the gold by amalgamation, as is the 
common practice in Gilpin County. 

About an equal number of mills are idle. This has been a favorite 
field for experimental mills and processes on account of the variety of 
ore produced. Many of the idle mills were of this character. At 
Spriugdale is being erected a modern stamp mill of 20 tons capacity. 
At Sunshine a "Beam" process mill of 25 tons capacity is nearing 
completion. 

Placer mining has been conducted in this county for a number of 
years on quite an extensive scale. During 1897 about $75,000 was pro- 
duced along the streams which traverse the county and about 150 men 
were employed during summer months. 

A brief description is given of the new camp at Eldora, which is 
attracting wide-spread attention and is typical of the rapid develop- 
ment which follows discoveries of the precious metals in quantities or 
so generally distributed within a fixed area as to induce prospectors to 
rush in and locate all ground showing indications of mineral. 

This is the case at Eldora. Where three months ago there were 
not 200 people there has sprung up a thriving mining city of nearly 
2,000 inhabitants. But very little actual development has been done, 
the deepest mine being but 170 feet and but half a dozen having shafts 
over 100 feet in depth, but the surface indications and returns from 
ores taken from shallow workings are remarkably fine. Veins showing 
good values in gold are very numerous over a territory of about 30 
square miles* Some of the developments of Spencer Mountain, south 
of the town, show the remarkable fact that well-defined veins of sul- 
phide ores, having all the characteristics of Gilpin County mines, are 
intersected and crossed by veins of tellurium ores carrying very high 
values. The deepest mine in the district is on this mountain, and at a 
depth of 170 feet has a good showing of tellurium ore in place, between 
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well-defined walls^ retarning assays of $300 to $500 per ton in mill-ran 
quantities. The Eldorado Mountain, to the north of the town, is cov- 
ered with locations, and many shafts 25 to 100 feet deep show good 
bodies of sulphide ores. 

The best-developed mines are rather high, on steep mountains, and, 
while showing ore of fine grade, can not ship until snows melt off and 
roads or tramways are put in shape. 

CHAFFEE COUNTY. 
CAMERON AND TURRET MINING DISTRICTS. 

This mining territory runs nearly east and west from 12 to 15 miles 
and is 5 miles wide. The following towns are in these districts, and 
are reached by stage from tSalida: Whitehorn, Calumet, Cameron, 
Heron Park, Turret, Klondike, Harrington, Cable City, Nelson, and 
others. 

The country rock is almost entirely granite, with quartzite and lime 
in southern parts. The veins appear genuine fissures, carrying gold 
in a brown hematite, running nearly east and west. Pay ore is in 
streaks of from 1 to 18 inches. Values are almost entirely in gold. 

About 25 per cent of the ores can be treated by stamp mills and 
concentrators. There are about 400 or 500 miners, paid at the rate of 
$3 per day. The deepest shaft is 225 feet. One tunnel is 230 feet^ 
two others 175 feet each, and eighteen over 100 feet. Several claims 
show copper from 10 to 15 per cent, and in one case as high as 40 per 
cent. One mile north of Turret a seam of lead 16 inches thick has 
been discovered. Mill runs of 800, 2,800, and 3,500 pounds averaged 
$68 per ton, 75 per cent being gold. 

The old Monarch mining district, 20 miles west of Salida, has but 
one mine regularly shipping at present. The ore is lead sulphide, 
carrying 20 per cent lead, one-half ounce gold, 12 ounces silver. A 
number of other properties are preparing to ship. About 200 miners 
are employed, receiving $3 per day. 

Pass Creek mining district, 13 miles southwest of Salida, had con- 
siderable work done ten years ago, but did not pay then. Three prop- 
erties will now be worked. The ore is a free-milling and concentrating 
quartz. The deepest shaft is 80 feet. 

Bear Creek mining district, 7 miles south of Salida, is a new camp. 
Six or eight properties are being developed. Mill runs give $7 in gold, 
28 ounces silver and, 40 per cent lead. 

Another district, 18 miles east of Salida, is being prospected, the ore 
carrying one-tenth to one-half ounce gold and 12 to 28 per cent copper. 

CLEAR CBEEK COUNTY. 

This county contains an area of about 500 square miles, and has long 
been noted for large production of silver, lead, and gray copper ores 
from mines in vicinity of Silver Plume and Georgetown. 
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The decline in price of silver the last few years has resulted in lessen- 
ing activity in those mines and at the same time caused more systematic 
search for and development of territory showing gold valaes, with the 
result that the output of the county in gold now promises to exceed in 
value the high records formerly made in silver production. Commenc- 
ing at Empire, a few miles east of Georgetown, and extending east and 
north to the line of Gilpin County (being part of what is now known 
as the *^ Sulphide " belt which extends north through Gilpin and Boulder 
counties), gold discoveries have been made and developed into paying 
mines. 

The center of operations is Idaho Springs, 37 miles from Denver. 
During 1897 many gold-producing properties were added to list of 
shipping mines, and a remarkable increase, approximately 60 per cent, 
was shown in the gold product of the district over 1896. 

The production of the county for year 1897 was: 

Gold $782,006 

Silver (coining value) 1,810,920 

Lead 175,900 

Copper 53,901 

Total 2,822,727 

It is fairly estimated that the product of gold for 1898 will be over 
$1,000,000, and will make up for any falling off in value of silver pro- 
duced. There are now about 250 shipping mines in the county, employing 
about 2,000 men. The leasing system is largely in vogue, and many 
miners are earning good pay on shares with owners. Wages of miners 
and mine laborers range from $2.25 to $2.75 per day, and engineers and 
timbermen $3 per day. No trouble has been experienced from labor 
agitations. Many new plants of machinery are being placed, and large 
plans for development by extensive tunnels and deep shafts are pro- 
jected. The ores throughout this '^ Sulphide " belt are found in fissure 
veins between walls of granite or granite and porphyry. Their perma- 
nent character has been well established, explorations in adjoining 
(Gilpin) county having reached a depth of between 2,300 and 2,400 feet 
in ore. Many shafts in Idaho Springs district are from 500 to 1,200 
feet deep, with no diminution in quantity or value of ores. The general 
character of ore obtained at depth is sulphide of iron and copper, con- 
taining principal value in gold and carrying some silver and copper. 
When values run over $20 per ton, ores are sold to samplers or shipped 
direct to smelters; if lower grade, to stamp mills or concentrators. 
Transportation between the mines and mills and railway yards is con- 
ducted by wagon, and, while some of the roads are good, much saving 
could be effected by improvements in roads, construction of tramways, 
etc. Such improvements are certain to follow development of the many 
fine prospects in this section, and a permanent and steadily increased 
production is predicted for years to come. 
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The proportion of capital from outside the State invested and operat- 
ing in this county is estimated at 65 per cent. There are 20 mills now 
in operation, as follows: 

Tom. 

Stamp mills, daily capacity 350 

Concentrating, daily capacity 250 

Sampling, daily capacity 200 

Total 800 

But few of these mills are now running to their full capacity. There 
are idle in the county 19 mills, as follows : 

Tom. 

Stamp mills, daily capacity 230 

Concentrating mills, daily capacity 465 

Total 695 

Probably one-half of these idle mills will start up during spring and 
summer, as many of them are so located that scarcity of water supply 
compels them to shut down during winter months. The fact is appa- 
rent, however, that construction of mills in this county was ahead of 
development of available supplies, but it is expected that before the 
end of this year such developments will bring the production of ores 
more nearly to a level with mill capacity. 

A good feature is the extensive use of water power, about half the 
mills being driven by power from the abundant waters of Clear Creek 
and its branches. The operation of such is very economical, though 
they occasionally suffer from freezing up of source of power in winter 
months. 

Placer mining has been profitably carried on for about thirty years 
along Clear Creek and some of its branches in the neighborhood of 
Idaho Springs, but the territory is rather limited and this branch of 
the industry is constantly diminishing in importance. The placer pro- 
duction for the year 1897 was approximately $50,000, about 150 men 
being employed during the sunnner months. 

DOLORES COUNTY. 
PIONKKR DISTRICT, HICO. 

Two hundred men employed; tunnel, 3,000 feet; character of ore, 
sulphides and carbonates, carrying 50 per cent silver, 15 per cent gold, 
and 35 per cent lead; 75 per cent foreign, balance Colorado capital; 
mines dry; steam power; miners' pay, $2.50 per day; two 20-8tamp 
mills. 



LONE CONE DISTRICT, RICO. 



Fifty men employed; no vertical workings; longest tunnel, 1,000 feet; 
ch«aracter of ore, sulphides, carrying 75 per cent gold, 25 per cent sil- 
ver; capital, 50 per cent foreign, balance Colorado; mines dry; water 
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and steam power; miners' pay, $2.50 per day; 1 smelter, no mills; 1 
concentrating mill in coarse of erection. 

MONTROSE COUNTY. 

PARADOX DISTRICT. 

Eighty men employed; greatest depth, 100 feet; copper sulphides, 
carrying 10 per cent free milling gold; 75 per cent foreign capital; 
mines dry; water power; wages, $3 per day. 

CHIPETA DISTRICT. 

Thirty men employed; greatest depth, 80 feet; copper salphides, 
carrying 20 per cent free milling gold; local capital; mines dry; water 
power; wages, $3. 

CIMARRON DISTRICT. 

Twenty men employed; greatest depth, 120 feet; character of ore, 
iron and copper salphides, carrying 60 per cent gold, 40 per cent silver; 
local capital; mines wet; water power; wages, $3 per day. 

MINERAL COUNTY. 
KING SOLOMON DISTRICT, CRERDE CAMP. 

Twenty-five men employed; greatest depth, 400 feet; character of 
ore, lead salphides, carrying 75 per cent lead, 15 per cent gold, 10 per 
cent silver; practically all Colorado capital invested; mines wet; 
steam power employed; miners' pay, $3 per day; two concentration 
mills; ores smelted. 

SUNXY8IDK DISTRICT, CRREDK CAMP. 

Four hnndred men employed; greatest depth, 1,600 feet; character 
of ore, silica, carrying 20 per cent lead, 70 per cent silver, and 10 per 
cent gold; capital all Colorado; mines wet; steam power; miners' pay, 
(3 per day; concentration and smelting; two mills, one lO-stamp and 
one 50-ton concentrating. 

They are driving the Nelson tunnel at the rate of 12^ feet per day. 
This will drain the principal mines in this district and increase the out- 
pat for 1898 very materially. 

LA PLATA COUNTY. 

LA PLATA DISTRICT. 

Two hundred and seventy men employed; greatest depth, 200 feet; 
character of ore, iron and copper salphide and tellurium, carrying gold 
and silver; 20 per cent foreign capital ; mines wet; water power; miners' 
pay, S3 per day; 3 stamp mills; PInglehardt mill, 35 per cent of prod- 
uct of district, can be treated successtally by cyanide process. 
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OURAY COUNTY. 
MOUNT 8NSFFLES DISTRICT. 

Seven hundred men employed; greatest depth, 2,200 feet; iron and 
copper sulphides and lead carbonates, carrying 35 per cent gold, 40 per 
cent silver, 15 per cent copper, 10 per cent lead; mining territory in 
district extended largely during year; 40 per cent foreign capital, bal- 
ance Colorado; mines wet; water, steam, and electric power; miners' 
wages, $3 per day; concentration and amalgamation; 5 concentrating 
mills. The mining properties of Red Mountain district for the present 
are at a standstill. 

UNCOMPAHGRB DISTRICT. 

Three hundred men employed; greatest depth, 800 feet; tunnel, 2,000 
feet; iron and copper sulphides and lead carbonates, carrying 30 per 
cent gold, 40 per cent silver, 20 per cent lead, 10 per cent copper; 10 
per cent foreign capital; mines dry; steam power; miners' wages, $3 
per day; 5 mill8. 

SAN JUAN COUNTY. 
EUREKA DISTRICT, SILVERTON. 

Two hundred men employed; greatest depth, 400 feet; character of 
ore, iron, copper, and lead sulphides, heavy silver, carrying 4 per cent 
gold; Colorado capital invested; mines dry; water x>ower; miners' pay, 
$3 per day; concentration and smelting; one 10-stamp mill. 

ANIMAS DISTRICT, SILVERTON. 

One thousand two hundred men employed; greatest depth, 600 feet; 
character of ore, iron, copper, and lead sulphides, carrying heavy silver 
and 40 percent gold; 25 percent foreign capital, balance Colorado; 
mines dry; water, steam, and electric power; miners' pay, $3 per day; 
probable increased production of 50 per cent over 1897. Amalgama- 
tion, concentration, and smelting processes; 9 mills operating 300 
stamps and 2 mills using Huntington process and jigs; 3 concentrating 
mills projected. 

SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 
IKON SPRINGS DISTRICT. 

One hundred and fifty men employed; greatest depth, 1,000 feet; 
character of ore, sulphides, carrying 30 per cent gold, 35 per cent silver, 
35 per cent lead; capital, all foreign to Colorado; mines, dry; water 
power; mmers'pay, $3 perday; concentration and amalgamation; two 
lO-stamp mills; one 10 stamp mill in course of erection. 

IKON SPRINGS DISTRICT AT OPHIR. 

One hundred and fifty men employed; greatest depth, 1,200 feet; 
character of ore, iron and lead sulphides and lead carbonates, carrying 
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gold, silver, lead, and iron; capital, 90 per cent foreign to Colorado; 
miners' pay, $3 per day; water power; mines, dry; concentration and 
amalgamation ; three mills, operating 60 stamps; one 30-stamp mill in 
coarse of erection. 

TELLURIDE. 

Fifty men employed; greatest depth, 200 feet; character of ore, lead 
carbonates, carrying gold and silver; all Colorado capital; mines, dry; 
miners' pay, 93 per day; no mills. This is the new camp at Saw Pit. 

UPPER SAN MIGUEL DISTRICT, TELLURIDE. 

Seven handred and fifty-three men employed ; greatest depth, 1,400 
feet; character of ore, iron and copper sulphides, carrying 65 per cent 
gold, 33 per cent silver, 2 per cent lead; 50 per cent capital foreign to 
Colorado; mines, dry; steam and electric power; miners' wages, $3 per 
day; concentration, amalgamation, and smelting; six stamp mills, oper- 
ating 280 stamps, and one Huntington plant, representing eight Hunt- 
ington mills; one 10-stamp mill in course of erection. 

MOUNT WILSON DISTRICT. 

Three hundred men employed; greatest depth, 800 feet; free milling 
quartz, iron, and copper sulphides, carrying 80 per cent gold, 18 per 
cent silver, and 2 per cent copper. Fifty per cent foreign capital, bal- 
ance Colorado. Mines dry; steam power; miners' pay, 93 per day; 
amalgamation and concentration; one 10-stnmp mill. 

EL PASO COUNTY. 
CRIPPLE CREEK MINING DISTRICT. 

This now famous district is actively shipping from an area of about 
miles long by 4 wide. 

Properties are being energetically developed 3 miles farther west. 
Five thousand men are working in the district, about one-third on 
leases and 200 prospecting. Wages, $3 per day of eight hours; engi- 
neers, $4, and skilled labor (men running air-drills, etc.), $3.50 to $5 
per day. 

The deepest shaft is 1,000 feet, and there are five others over 800 feet; 
longest tunnel, 2,000 feet. 

The ore is a sulphide, carrying about 99 per cent of value in gold. It 
occurs in fissure veins coming up from the granite and through the 
porphyry capping of from 100 to 1,000 feet thick. 

The mines are generally dry, the average water level being from 350 
to 400 feet. Some shafts at 700 feet have not encountered water. 
About 3,000 gallons of water is pumped in the entire district per 
minute. 

About 10,000 steam horsepower is used, and it is expected that about 
3,000 electric horseix)wer will speedily be employed. An increased out- 
put of from 20 to 25 per cent both in tonnage aiidya\\]L^ ot at^\^ 
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expected for 1898. From 1,200 to 1 ,300 tons of ore of an average value 
of from 835 to $40 per ton are being shipped from the district daily. 

The ores are mostly smelting. Some are treated by the cyanide 
process, and the tailings or concentrates then sent to the smelters, 
while most of the ore of a value of $30 per ton and upward is con- 
signed directly to the smelters. 

There are six stamp mills with other combinations for concentratiou, 
etc., in the district, three having a total of 150 stamps. 

There are four cyanide plants, some having other chemical additions, 
chlorination, etc., of a capacity of 375 tons per day. 

Two large cyanide plants are operating at Florence and one at Col- 
orado City, having a total capacity of 850 tons per day, working the 
Cripple Creek ores. The cyanide plants employ one man for about 
eaeh two tons treated per day. 

GILPIN COUNTY. 

This is the smallest county in the State, containing an area of less 
than 150 square miles, but its history presents some remarkable fea- 
tures in connection with the mining industry. 

The bulk of the mineral production of the county, covering a period 
of thirty-nine years, has been from an area of less than 40 square miles, 
and from this area there has already been produced very nearly 
$100,0(10,000, with no indications of early exhaustion of ore deposits. 
This exceeds the records of production of any similar area. This pro- 
ducing territory is in what is now known as the '* sulphides" belt, which 
extends through parts of Clear Creek, Gilpin, and Boulder counties. 
The values in this belt are principally in gold, though most of the ores 
also carry a percentage of silver and copper. 

The ores are found in lissui e veins, generally between walls of granite, 
though some dikes of porphyry traverse the territory. The perma- 
nent character of these veins has been well established by explorations 
reaching a depth, in one instance, of between 2,300 and 2,400 feet — 
said to be the deepest gold mine in the State. Numerous workings 
have followed them to depths of from 600 to 1,200 feet, with continu- 
ous and increasing production. 

The ores louiul above a depth of 100 to 200 feet are generally a honey- 
combed quartz, the base metals having been oxidized and leached out, 
leaving gold values in silicji. These ores are frequently very rich, but 
in cases where values are nioderate — not high enough to pay shipping 
and smelting charges — the stamp mills do not seem to treat them suc- 
cessfully, attributable to lightness of ores and fine particles of gold 
being coated with oxides, preventing amalgamation. There is pros- 
pect of a chemical (chlorination or cyanide) mill being erected at Black- 
hawk during the coming summer for handling such ores, which will 
result in an additional saving of values and the treating of quantities 
of ores which have been lying on the dumps for years. 
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The general character of ores obtaiDed at greater depths is salphide 
of iron and copper, which when values are over $20 per ton, are sold 
to samplers for shipment to smelters. Lower grades are generally free- 
milliug and treated at the stamp mills. During 1897 about 60,000 tons 
of smelting ore and concentrates were shipped, yielding about $40 per 
ton. About 240,000 tons of lower grade were treated at stamp mills, 
yielding (not including concentrates) about $5 per ton, making the 
general average yield of ores about $12 per ton. 

The transportation facilities in this county are excellent, nearly all 
the mines being easily accessible to mills and railway yards by good 
wagon roads. A specially good feature in the hauling of supplies to 
mines and ores to the mills and railway yards is furnished by the 
Gilpin County Tramway Company, which operates a 2-foot gauge rail- 
way, with ore-dump cars of about 8 tons capacity, and which has about 
20 miles of tracks and switches winding among the hills and reaching 
most of the large producing mines, with switches to various stamp 
mills and sampling works. A saving of from 50 cents to $1 per ton in 
hauling ores is realized by those mines having service of this system. 

There are at present 125 shipping mines in the county and prospects 
are bright for material additions to this number during the coming 
spring and summer. There is much activity noticed in putting in new 
machinery. A great amount of work is being done looking to the 
development of new properties and increasing output of old mines. It 
is conservatively estimated that the county will increase its output 
10 to 15 per cent during the year 1898. 

Mines of this county are very largely operated by capital from out- 
side the State, an estimate placing the proportion of foreign capital 
employed at 75 per cent. Mines are essentially dry. Those operating 
steam plants haul coal for fuel from railway yards at Central City or 
Blackhawk, about all the timber having been cut off and consumed, 
except in some of the undeveloped districts. 

A careful canvass shows that 2,160 men are employed in the county 
as miners and mine laborers, and about 300 men as managers, assayers, 
clerks, and in the transportation and handling ores at mills, and sam- 
plers. Wages of miners are $2.50 and $2.75 per day ; of engineers and 
timbermen, $3 per day. The thrift and steady habits of the men are 
pronounced, many of them owning homes and having lived for years in 
the county. Mining operations are never hampered by strikes in this 
territory. 

The mills in operation consist of— 

Tons. 

18 stamp miUs, daily capacity 870 

2 sampling mills, daily capacity 150 

1 concentrating miU, daily capacity 75 

Total 1,095 

Additions being made in present mills will add to daily capacity 125 
tona^ and changes from bIow to fast drop stamps v?\\\ aOi^to ^wxifeVi^ 
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tons. There are idle— partly on accoant of being located where the 
water supply is cut off by freezing in winter, expected to start up with 
melting of snows in the spring — 4 stamp mills, daily capacity 55 tons; 
1 concentrating mill, daily capacity 25 tons. 

There is under construction a ''Beam" process mill, adding to daily 
capacity 50 tons. Complete total, 1,475 tons, or a capacity for handling 
about 450,000 tons of ores per annum. The running of all these works 
to full capacity would mean a product of about $5,000,000 for the year, 
average amount saved being something overall per ton. 

Placer mining, which was a prominent feature of the county's pro- 
duction in the earlier years, has been greatly lessened by reason of 
scarcity of water supply in some of the rich sections. The largely 
increased use of water in stamp mills in operating steam hoisting 
plants and for domestic purposes has diverted the supply and made it 
difficult to secure sufficient for gold washing. About fifty men are, 
however, x)rofitably employed during the summer months in this branch 
of mining in territory adjoining Boulder County, known as the ''South 
Boulder" district. 

The county seat and principal city is Central City, 40 miles from 
Denver, on Colorado Central Branch of the CTnion Pacific, Denver 
and Gulf Railway. Most of the shipping and milling is done, however, 
at Blackhawk, a thriving town adjoining Central City, but situated so 
as to be able to use waters of Clear Creek, and by reason of circuitous 
routes necessary to attain additional altitude of Central City, 4 miles 
by rail nearer to Denver. 

LAKE COUNTY. 
UBADVILLE MINING DISTRICT. 

There are two distinct belts in this district, one carrying lead, silver, 
and iron, the other gold, silver, lead, and iron, of which the gold aver- 
ages one-half of the value of the ores mined in the gold belt. The ore 
is of the form of carbonates and sulphides, found in i)ockets or bodies 
in lime, the deposits being classed as blanket deposits or veins. 

About 1,500 miners are working in the district, whose wages vary 
considerably, $2.50 per day of ten hours being paid in dry and $3 to 
$3.50 per day of eight and nine hours in wet mines. 

About one-third of the above number work on leases. Skilled 
machine men receive from $3.50 to $5 per day; engineers, $4 per day. 

The deepest shaft is 1,250 feet and is pumping 1,000 gallons of water 
per minute. There are six shafts, from 900 to 1,200 feet deep, and the 
Yak tunnel is now in 6,800 feet and progressing at about 225 feet per 
month. It is intended to work and drain a number of mines in the 
gold district. 

All of the ores from this district are smelting, and so far no other 
process or mills have succeeded in saving as large per cent of values or 
working as economically as the smelters. 

The gold diatvict is being extended iu a soutJoL^a&tetV^ ^vc«to\2iftTi wA 
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at preseut is about equal in size to the silver belt. All silver ores carry 
about one- third of 1 per cent value in gold. 

The Leadville district has been chiefly developed by home capital, 
not more than 10 per cent being foreign to Colorado. 

The mines are wet, and about 2,000 gallons of water per minute is 
being pumped from each of the two mineral belts. 

Steam to the extent of about 4,600 horsepower is used throughout 
this district, and about 3,500 horsepower formerly used for pumping 
what is known as the down- town mines, in addition to the above, is 
now idle. 

When the pumps in this part of the district were stopped, owing to 
the labor trouble of 1897, they were throwing 3,500 gallons of water per 
minute. If they are again started up, about 4,500 gallons per minute 
would be pumped for the first year. 

An estimated increase of tonnage and value of 25 per cent is looked for 
during 1898, a large part of which will be from the gold belt. If the 
mines in the down-town district are discharged of water, they will add 
300 tons, averaging about $20 per ton, to the daily output of the district, 
which is now from 1,200 to 1,300 tons per day; gross value, about $20 
per ton. 

There are two smelters operating, having a capacity of 600 tons. 
Three concentrating plants are of 300 tons capacity per day. The labor 
trouble of 1897 decreased the output of the district about 30 per cent. 

PITKIN COUNTY. 
ASPEN MINING DISTRICT. 

The mining area of this district is about 3 miles long by 1 wide. 
The ore, argenite and metallic silver, is dry and found in pockets or 
bodies in contact veins in lime, between lime and shale. It carries 
about 90 per cent silver, 10 per cent lead. 

About 700 miners are at work in this district, the pay being $2.50 
per day of eight hours, one-third working on leases. The general 
average for leasers is from $3 to $3.25; skilled machine men average 
$3.75 per day ; engineers, $4 per day. 

The deepest shaft in this district is 1,200 feet. A tunnel 5,000 feet in 
Aspen Mountain drains the mines to an average of 500 feet, and one in 
Smuggler Mountain of 12,000 feet to an average depth of 600 feet. 
Moreover, about 2,000 gallons of water per minute is pumped in the 
district. The mines are very wet. 

About 4,000 horsepower is employed in the district, equally divided 
between steam and electricity generated by power from the KoaringFork 
River. Properties have been largely developed by Colorado capital. 

The prospect for 1898 is good, and an increase of from 5 to 10 per cent 
in value and tonnage is looked for, due to reduction in railroad charges 
and the erection of concentration plants, enabling lower-grade ores to 
be proQtably bandied. There are four concentrating p\a.wt^ \w \\\\^ ^\^- 
triet,haviag a total capacity of 500 tons per day, atkOi ». ^tam\> «kAi^ 
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combination mill at Independence (tributary to Aspen) of 100 tons, 
capacity. 

This mill is intended to work a mine carrying gold in quartz above 
the water level, about 150 feet deep. Below that the ore changes to a 
sulphide. This district was worked for a number of years and consid- 
erable gold saved until the water level was reached in 1893. 

The Smuggler mine fire and the resulting gases is estimated to have 
reduced the 1897 output of the district 10 per cent 

It is exceedingly difficult to determine with comparative accuracy 
the amount of Colorado's gold product for 1897, derived, respectively, 
from pLicer and quartz sources, and the amount of silver attributable 
to so-called lead and copper ores. The best information is to the efifect 
that less than 1 per cent of the 1897 product came from placers, and 
that 80 per cent of the silver production is associated in the ore with 
more or less lead or copper. 

• 

Production of Colorado for 1897, by Counties. 



County. 



Arapahoo... 

Boiildi^r 

Clear Creek . 

Cbafiee 

ConejoH 

Costilla 

Custer 

Dolores 

Douglaa — 

Eaglo 

El Paso 

Fremont — 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison... 
Hinadalu ... 
Huerfano . . . 
JefTerson ... 

Lakti 

Larimer 

Lariatft.... 
Montrose... 

Mineral 

Montoznnia. 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Rio Grande. 

Koutt 

Sagnaclie . . . 
San Juan ... 
San Miguel . 
Summit 



Value of 
gold. 



$1,241 

541, 453 

782, 006 

198, 895 

126 

786 

1,289 

32,5e6 

106 

85,887 

10, 139, 708 

8,480 

2, 197, 384 

273 

29,797 

140. 044 



Coinage 

value of 

silver. 



$16 

174, 134 

1, 810, 920 

67, 610 



13 

33.696 

225,641 

1 

57, 803 

73.912 

1,915 

470, 018 



5.753 

1,921.071 

805 

21,388 

2.067 

40. 380 

1,802 

514, 950 

115,597 

158, 828 

7.281 

5,817 

8,003 

933, 805 

1, 460, 163 

2.57, 320 



130,480 
305, 505 



2,026 

6, 843, 616 

37 

65 

22 

3, 854. 593 

14 

3, 485, 297 

250,995 

5, 774, 460 

9, 283 

7, a'>6 

2,145 

1, 683. 257 

1, 206, 709 

646. 346 



Total value 

of gold 
and silver. 



$1,257 

715.587 

2,502,926 

2<U, 505 

126 

799 

34,985 

258,207 

107 

93, 690 

10, 213, 620 

10, 401 

2, 667, 402 

273 

160,277 

445, 639 



7,779 

8. 764, 687 

842 

21,453 

2,089 

3, 894, 973 

1,876 

4, 000. 247 

366, 592 

5, 933, 288 

16,564 

13, 673 

10, 148 

2,617,002 

2, 735. 872 

903,666 



Value of 
lead. 



$10, 445 

175, 900 

55,010 


$6. 210 
53,901 
18,098 


1,685 
70, 012 
36,700 


45 

89 

4,128 


38,555 
177 


226 
145 


66,901 


101, 713 



35, 103 

188, 015 

34 

34, 700 
812, 762 



27 



203, 476 



301, 712 
16, 478 

220. 133 

406 

2,994 

311 

302. 766 
141,117 , 

57.984 I 



Value of 
copiier. 



288 
845 



166 
328, 412 



41 



154 



228,200 

6,171 

879 



112 I 
321 j 
152,101 ' 
36. 792 
14,217 



Total 19,572.137 127,178,475 



Total value. 


$1,257 


732,242 


2, 622, 727 


337,613 


126 


2,529 


105,088 


299,035 


107 


132,471 


10,213.942 


10.401 


2, 836, 016 


273 


195,668 


634,499 


34 


42,645 


0^905,881 


842 


21, 521 


2,089 


4, 098, 603 


1,876 


4, 530. 165 


389,241 


6, 154, 300 


16, 970 


16,779 


10,780 


3,071,929 


2, 913, 781 


975,867 



\ \ 
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Statement of Bullion Opeuated ox at the United States Mint at Denver, 

Colo., During thk Calendar Year 1897. 



County. 



COLORADO. 



Arapahoe 

Boulder 

Clear Creek 

Chaffee 

Con^os 

Costilla 

Douglas 

El Paso 

Eagle 

Fremont 

Gilpin 

Gunnison 

Grand 

Hinsdale 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La PUta 

Las Animas 

Mineral 

Montrose 

Monteziinja 

Onray 

Park 

Ilontt 

Saguache 

San Juan 

San Miguel 

Summit 

County unknown 
Smelter deposits . 

Total 



FORBIOX TO COLORADO. 

Alaska 

A rizona 

British Columbia 

California 

Idaho 



Mexico 

Montana 

New Mexico . . . 

Oregon 

South America. 
South Dakota.. 
Utah 



"Wyoming . . 
Total 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jewelry 

TJncurrent United States coin 

Foreign coin 

Bedoposi ts 

Geneml total 



Gold. 



$538.40 

66. 945. 00 
84,051.39 

56. 757. 01 
126.17 
640.64 
106.43 

3.206,706.11 

3, 199. 84 

390.23 

702,471.13 

5.3.88 

272.96 

284.97 

586.34 

9, 438. 78 

1,979.13 

186.34 

520.40 

1, 570. 57 

1,8«L52 

3, 156. 43 

19, 575. 23 

5, 451. 45 

4. 905. 53 

10, 986. 80 

252, 023. 51 

49, 485. 22 

851, 043. 93 

6,423,203.46 



11,758,527.30 



5, 503. 59 

83, 585. 55 

140.09 

11, 624. 47 

3, 076. 65 

4, C94. 03 

2, 20L 27 

69, 304. 72 

2, 120. 09 

416. 03 

161,057.73 

36, 195. 09 

9,655.99 



389, 584. 30 



32, 159. 84 

113.31 

1, 608. 37 

10, 572. 5:{ 



Silver. 



$2.61 

154. 13 

689.60 

347. 09 

.43 

4.84 

.51 

5 070. 13 

13.5] 

2.14 

5. 153. 79 

.30 

.35 

.22 

2.70 

57.07 

11.96 

.67 

6.05 

12.15 

14.08 

23.04 

127.18 

67.63 

43.85 

86.35 

3,111.59 

488. 72 

11,987.07 

820. 98 



28, 306. 83 



38.54 

432. 67 

.44 

37.66 

3.03 

69.04 

6.83 

451. 42 

9.47 

.44 

326. 08 

647.23 

37.28 



2, 060. 13 



291.71 



226. 73 



Total. 



$541.01 

67, 099. 13 

84, 740. 99 

57, 104. 10 

126.60 

645.48 

106.94 

3.211,776.24 

3,213.35 

392.37 

707, 624. 92 

63.77 

273.31 

285.19 

589.04 

9.495.85 

1, 991. 09 

187. 01 

535.45 

1,582.72 

1,875.60 

3, 179. 47 

19, 702. 41 

5, 519. 08 

4, 949. 38 

11, 073. 16 

255,13.5.10 

49,973.94 

863,031.00 

6, 424, 030. 44 



11.786,834.13 



5, 642. 13 

84, 018. 22 

140.53 

11, 662. 13 

3, 079. 68 

4, 763. 07 

2, 208. 10 

69, 756. 14 

2, 138. 56 

416. 47 

161. 383. 81 

36, 842. 32 

9, 693. 27 



31)1. 644. 43 



32, 451. 55 

113. 31 

1, 608. .'57 

10.799.26 



12, 192, 565. 63 



SO, »iib. 40 \ Vi,'l*li, 4S>\.Vi^ 
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By J. W. Cunningham, 
Assay er in charge United States assay office at Boise, Idaho, 

The valae of the mineral production of Idaho for the year 1897 was 
as follows: 

Gold $2,125,333 

Silver 7,103,321 

Lead 4,501,231 

Total 13,729,885 

A comparison of the reports covering a period of several years shows 
bat little variation in the production of gold in this State. Many 
changes, however, will be noted in the source of this product, which 
for a long time was confined to but one or two localities. From the 
original rich discoveries, which followed one after another, gold mining 
has spread until there is not a county in the State that does not pro- 
duce some gold. 

If special mention were to be made of any branch of gold mining it 
would be proper to note the general revival of interest in the old 
placer districts. In every case the first yield in these districts was 
very rich. The work was carried on with a view only of securing the 
gold that was easily accessible, and, under the conditions then existing, 
ground that yielded less than $10 per day to the man was not worked. 

For thirty years speculation, fascinating in its plausibility, has been 
indulged in concerning the probable wealth that lies on the bed rock 
underthescold claims. All manner of schemeshave been proposed, until 
now it seems that it is practicable to reach the bed rock by the dredge 
system. This requires a large outlay of capital, and, like some other 
work where heavy investment is being made to construct ditches and 
fiumes for working wide areas of ground on a large scale, can be best 
described as a substitution of modern mechanical methods for the old 
system of individual work, and is an application in mining of that sys- 
tem which in the manufacturing world has succeeded the system of the 
small producer. 

In the old placer camp of Florence, where the first discovery of gold 
in Idaho occurred, several quartz mines were developed and became 
producers during the year. This was the banner year in the production 
of the silver-lead mines of the Gceur d'Alene district, and more than 
one-third of the total lead product of the country cs^m*^ itoici >i>ci^ 
7474 9 Y» 
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district. Following is the prodaction of Idaho, by counties, for the 
year 1897 : 

Product of Gold and Silver in Idaho, bt Counties, Calkndar Year 1897. 



Counties. 



Ada 

Bannock.... 

Blaine 

Bingham.... 

Boise 

Canyon 

Caster 

Cassia 

Elmore 

Idaho 

Lincoln 

Lemhi 

Owyhee 

Oneida 

Shoshone . . . 
Washington 

Total.. 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



938 

453 

557 

747 

11,274 

422 

5,110 

1,057 

3,018 

11,444 

1,408 

15.026 

33,086 

822 

16,402 

379 



Value. 



$19,391 

9.364 

11, 514 

15,442 

233.054 
8,724 

105,633 
21. 850 
62,388 

236,568 
30,966 

310, 613 

695,938 
16,992 

339,059 
7,835 



Silver. 



Fine ounceR. 



Value. 



337 

72 

261,654 

98 

2.811 

51 

226,709 

124 

1.275 

2,876 

119 , 
3,351 
1,238.045 ^ 

73 

3,756,212 

168 



$436 

93 

338,300 

127 

3,634 

66 

293, 119 

160 

1,649 

3.719 

154 

4.833 

1, 600, 704 

94 

4. 856, 516 

217 



Total' Tslae. 



I 



102, 813 



2,125,333 5,493,975 7,103.321 



$19,827 

9,457 

349.814 

15,569 

236,688 

8,790 

398,752 

22,010 

64,037 

240,287 

31,120 

314.946 

2,296,642 

17,086 

5,195.575 

8,053 

9.228,654 



Total Production of Idaho During the Calendar Year 1897. 



Metals. 



Gold.. 
SUver. 



Quantity. 



Lead. 



Fine ouneet. 

102,813 

5, 493, 975 

Pounds. 

128,606.600 



Total value. 



Value. 



$2, 125, 333 
7, 103, 321 

4.501,231 
13. 729, 885 



Gold and Silver BrujoN Produced in Idaho Dkpositkd at Government 

Institution.s during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Mints and assay oflBcee. 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



Mnm. I 

San Francisco ' 2,162.044 

Philadelphia \ 160.020 

Denver 148.832 

I 

ASSAY OmCBS. 

Boise 24.764.106 

Helena , 18,408.205 

New York i 1.019.159 

Total i 46,002.456 

I 



Value. 



$44, 693. 41 
3, 307. 91 
3. 076. 63 

511,921.37 

380.5:n.3« 

21,067. fiW 



964,598.56 



Silvor. 


Total vslue. 


Fine ouuceH. 


Value. 


466. 14 


$602.68 


$4.<>,296.00 


26.12 


33.77 


3,341.68 


4.94 


6.38 


3,083.01 


6. 464. QT) 


8,358.34 


520,279.71 


3.168.36 


4,006.46 


384,627.82 


157.65 


203.83 


21.271.71 



10,287.86 13,30L46 '■ 977,900.02 

! I 
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Source ov Deposits at the United States Assay Office, Boise, Idaho, dur- 
ing THE Calendar Year 1897. 



CofniitleB. 



Ada 

Bannock 

BUine 

Bingham 

BoiM 

Canyon 

Caster 

Caotia , 

Elmore 

Idaho 

Lincoln , 

Lemhi 

Owyhee 

Oneida 

Shoshone 

Washington 

Total 

Deposits of— 

Montana . . . . 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Bedeposits 

Total 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



9, 



2, 
2, 

1. 
1, 

3. 



637.736 
263.163 
207.610 
496.656 
274.047 
221.870 
360.918 
716.873 
868.428 
443.544 
907.639 
070.606 
012.732 
721. 691 
702. 073 
278. 611 



24, 764. 197 



3, 
27, 



11. 



025.975 
723. 619 
195.311 
43.216 
745.060 



67,497.378 



Silver. 



Value. ' Fine ounces. Value. 



$13, 183. 17 

5,283.34 

4,291.69 

10,266.79 

191, 711. 58 

4,586.46 

7,460.84 

14, 819. 07 

48,959.76 

50,512.54 

20,622.09 

22,131.39 

20,935.03 

14,918.68 

76,528.63 

5,759.41 



511,921.37 

62,552.46 

573, 008. 07 

4. 037. 43 

893.36 

242, 791. 94 



1, 395. 294. 63 



186.61 

21.92 

97.97 

7&04 

2,311.06 

26.87 

262.61 

58.89 

722.44 

876.49 

69.42 

143.92 

482.58 

58.58 

960.07 

118. 19 



6,464.66 

161.24 

6,582.50 

20.05 

6.43 

2, 423. 88 



15, 658. 76 



$241.26 

28.83 

126.67 

100.90 

2,988.04 

33.46 

339.64 

76.14 

934.06 

1,133.24 

89.76 

186.08 

623.94 

75.74 

1.228.88 

152. 81 



8,358.34 

208.48 

8, 510. 71 

25.92 

8.30 

3,133.92 



20,245.67 



Total valna 



$13,424.43 

6,261.67 

4,418.36 

10,367.09 

194,699.62 

4,619.92 

7,800.38 

14,896.21 

49,893.82 

51,645.78 

20,712.74 

22,317.47 

21, 658. 97 

14,994.42 

77,767.01 

6,912.22 



520, 279. 71 

62, 700. 04 

581, 608. 78 

4,063.35 

001.66 

246,925.86 



1,416,640.30 



Total Production of Idaho during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Metals. 


Fine ounces. 


Value. 


Gold: 

From quarts mines 


58,807 
44,006 


$1, 215. 64S 


From placer mines ...... - -- 


909,685 








Total 


102, 813 


2,125,333 






Silver: 

From lead ores 


4, 181, 630 


6,406,423 


From ooDTier ores ._>•«>_------- 










Total 


4.181,530 


5.406,423 






Grand total ........... 


4,284,343 


7,531,756 
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MONTANA. 

By Eugene B. Braden, 
Asaayer in charge, United States assay office, Helena, Mofit, 

The precious-metal oatpat of MontaDa during 1897 was the largest 
in the history of the State and aggregated $53,954,675.03. This is 
$3,222,576.90 more than the preceding year. The total production was 
contained in the four metals — gold, silver, copper, and lead. The quan- 
tities and values of each are shown for these two years in the table 
below: 



Metals. 



Gold fine ounces.. 

Silver do 

Copper fine pounds.. 

Lead do.... 

Total 



1890. 



Quantity. 



211,914.961 
15,720,022.44 
232,096,483.00 
22, 521, 340. 00 



Value. 



M, 380, 671 00 

a20,324,877.49 

25, 356, 540. 77 

670, 009. 87 



50, 732, 099. 13 



1897. 



Quantity. 



217. 514. 846 
16, 807, 346. 06 
237. 158, 540. 00 
25. 794, 974. 00 



Value. 



$4, 496, 430. 92 

a21,730,710.03 

26, 798, 915. 02 

928,619.06 



53, 954, 675. 03 



a Coinage value. 

The mountains and streams of Montana have 3delded 9750,000,000 of 
precious metals to the Avealth of the world since the advent of those 
pioneers whose arrival was almost coincident with the discovery of 
gold in 1862. The figures of this output as given in the following 
table are believed to be the most reliable that may be obtained at this 
date, since no reliable compilations were attempted prior to 1882 : 

Production of Gold, Silver, Copper, and Lead, in the State op Montana, 

FROM THE Year 1862 to 1897, Inclusive. 



Years. 



1862 to 1881, inclusive. 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1896 

4897 



Total 



Gold. 



1200,000,000 
2, 550, 000 
1,800,000 
2, 170, 000 
3, 400, 000 
4,422,000 
5. 978, 536 
4.200,253 
3, 500, 000 
3,300,000 
2,890,000 
2,891,386 
3,576,000 
8,651,410 
4, 327, 040 
4, 380, 671 
4,496,431 



257, 533, 7'J7 



Silver, a 



$11, 
4, 
6, 

7, 

11, 
13, 
17. 
15, 
19, 
20, 
20, 
22. 

.21, 
16, 
22, 
20, 
21, 



000,000 
370,000 
000,000 
000.000 
500,000 
849,000 
817,548 
790,736 
393, 939 
363,636 
139, 394 
432, 323 
858,780 
575, 458 
886,992 
324,877 
730, 710 



273, 0:J3, 393 



Copper. 



$1, 539, 860 

.3,452,960 

5, 386, 500 

6, 779, 800 

5, 761, 200 

8, 853, 750 

16, 103, 940 

13, 334, 970 



Lead. 



$226, 424 
246, 326 
274, 350 
494, 132 
607,662 
569,160 
456,975 



16,656,437 


675, 392 


14, 377, 336 


1,229,027 


19,105,464 


990, 035 


16,630,958 


964,089 


17, 233, 718 


730,551 


21, 114, 869 


754,360 


25, 356, 541 


670. 010 


26, 798, 915 


928, 619 


217, 487, 224 


9,817,112 



Total. 



$211, 000, 000 
8, 459, 860 
11,479,384 
14, 802, 826 
21,954,150 
24, 526, 332 
33, 257, 496 

35, 664, 095 

36, 685, 884 
40. 995, 465 
38, 635, 757 
45, 419, 208 
43,029,827 
38, 191, 137 
49, 083, 261 
50, 732, 099 
53, 954, 675 

757,871,456 



Yearly 
increase. 



Per cent. 



374 

31 

50 

12 

351 

. n 

8 

lU 

65^ 

18 
&5 
611 
28& 

H 
6 



a Coinage vaJae. 



b DecT«aa«. 



-^^ 
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This table reveals a steady improvement of the mining industry in 
Montana. The fact that the increase of $3,000,000 last year has been 
frequently duplicated and even doubled during some of the past yeare 
is an absolute guaranty of permanence and future growth. 

This table also ought to prove of great encouragement to those who 
have invested large amounts of capital in the mines of the State, as 
well as afford an incentive to those whose money must further improve 
the mineral resources and continue operations of increasing magnitude 
and importance. 

The attention of the reader is directed to the statistical tables which 
follow this review and relate to the production of precious metals in 
Montana during the year. These show the origin, method of treatment, 
and the final disposition in amounts and values of the gold, silver, 
copper, and lead. They have been assembled from the records of the 
Government assay offices and mints and from confidential replies made 
by individuals, mining companies, smelters and refineries, to interroga- 
tories and letters, aided by personal investigation and travel. Every 
care has been exercised to avoid duplications and the results are reli- 
able and accurate. 

The changes made in the geography of the State by the legislature, 
which convened in January, 1897, afiected the production of several 
counties. Broadwater Oounty was created from adjoining portions of 
Jefierson and Meagher counties. Additional areas were also segre- 
gated from Meagher County to be annexed to Cascade and to Lewis 
and Clarke counties. Thus, what of late years had been the metal- 
producing districts were taken from Meagher Oounty. However, this 
county has not lost its prestige as a mining region. The recently con- 
structed Montana Eailroad connecting the lead carbonate camp of 
Castle, in Meagher County, with the Northern Pacific Railroad, was 
put into operation during the year and encouraged that district to a 
new activity. Meagher Oounty, therefore, became the largest lead- 
producing county in the State. 

The pursuit for gold has ever been attractive. Although pioneer and 
"tenderfoot" alike have loved to live this life of allurement and uncer- 
tainty, the prospector for precious metals in Montana has now the same 
chance to "strike it rich" or "make a stake" as was ever held out here 
or elsewhere. But little of the hidden wealth stored up ages ago in 
these mountains has been discovered, and this work, which is the fore- 
runner of and goes hand in hand with the increased production of 
precious metals and the development of the mining industry in every 
region, was actively prosecuted in the older and most accessible dis- 
tricts of Montana during 1897. While generally unknown, it is never- 
theless a fact, that Montana has been prospected only in a superficial 
way. Whole districts, aggregating an enormous area and filled with 
the greatest possibilities, have been uuvisited by those of practical 
knowledge in quest of the hidden mineral deposits. It is no exagger- 
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ation to say that if a practiced eye, aided by a knowledge of metallif- 
erous formations, searches among the moantains for a day it is certain 
to find locations that will justify work and exploration. This is as true 
of the old districts as it is of those but seldom visited. Discoveries of 
gold, silver, copper, and lead have of late years been made within and 
immediately adjacent to the limits of the city of Helena. The same is 
true of Butte and the older mining regions. The recent discovery of 
the many rich silver deposits at Lump Gulch, within an hour's journey 
of Helena, and of the Mayflower, within sight of the town of White- 
ball, are examples of recent profitable prospecting in districts long 
worked. Great possibilities must await discovery in those less fre- 
quently visited, and still less intelligently prospected, regions of the 
State. 

The large mining enterprises have been developed from prospects 
under a wise direction of capital and a judicious management. Capi- 
tal has never been wanting with which to undertake development, after 
a practical investigation has proven the worth of any prospect. 

As the surface of Montana has '^been but scratched over," it is 
believed the present number of successful mining enterprises is insig- 
nificant to what a future generation may behold. Of the "prospects^' 
that came into prominence as producers in 1897, the Buby mine near 
Bernice, the Gold Ooiu mine near Cable, the Stray Horse mine at 
Winston, the Kennett and Monitor mines near Virginia City, the 
Nancy Hanks mine at Garnet, and the Keystone, Goldflint, and Snow- 
shoe mines in Flathead County, are among the most notable. Their 
development and sale afibrded profitable returns to their discoverers 
and owners. 

Added to the proceeds derived from hundreds of transfers of less 
important prospects made during the year, these amounts aggregate 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and handsomely rewarded the labors 
of this prospecting class. The outlook for future return to these is 
more favorable now than in the past, because capital is looking for safe 
investment in these lines more than ever before. 

Until recently the prosx)ector has held exaggerated ideas of the worth 
of undeveloped discoveries. This has been a drawback to an increase 
in the number of producing properties. The present tendency is to 
reasonable dealing, and the period is past when prospects of undemon- 
strated worth will command wildly speculative prices. This willing- 
ness to deal equitably will encourage capital to undertake exploration 
and purchase and ultimately increase the production of precious metals. 

The increase in the gold production of 1897 can not be credited to 
any one locality, but was made up by general activity in all t)f the min- 
ing districts. These districts are included in that area of the State 
comprising the middle and western sections, although it is in the one- 
third of the State directly tributary to the mountain ranges that the 
principal gulches and lode claims are located. The prominent pro- 
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ducers of gold during 1897 were the Dram Lammon, Bald Butte, Gilt 
Edge, Eoyal, Snowshoe, Ruby, Revenue, Nancy Hauks, Mayflower, 
Monitor, Clipper, Leiter, Gold Coin, East Pacific, fl. & H., Stray Horse, 
and Western Mine Enterprise mines; the placers in Beaverhead, Madi- 
son, Granite, Broadwater, and Missoula counties, aud the copper mines 
in Silver Bow County, the ores from which carry gold and silver as a 
"by-product." The mines and placers above referred to, as well as 
others of less importance, are further discussed in a review of the 
industry under the county where each is located. 

The increase of $3,000,000 last year was a matter of congratulation 
to those interested, yet it does not direct the attention meiited to an 
activity which can not be represented by figures. Those forces asuaUy 
recognized as of local interest are so universal, that they become of 
prime importance when considered in their bearing on the present aud 
future production of the State. Among tliese are the new cyanide 
and stamp mills, hoists, and tramways under construction, and the 
machinery being installed in all parts of the State. The enlarged 
capacity and adaptation of the East Helena smelting plant to employ 
electric power after the completion of the Missouri River Dam at 
Canyon Ferry will attract a greater tonnage of smelting product by a 
reduced expense for treatment. Besides the improvement promised at 
East Helena, consequent upon the new Missouri Rivei Dam, the Peck 
concentrator, now under construction near Helena, it is claimed, will 
afford a method of treating low-grade ores at a minimum of cost. The 
recently completed smelter of the Parrot Company, of the Jefierson 
River, in Madison County, with its improved facilities of treating the 
copper ores from the Butte district, as well as all kinds of ores, and 
the building of the Northern Pacific from Whitehall into the Jefferson 
and Ruby valleys, will cause production to be undertaken at many of 
the low-grade ore bodies now un worked in that section. The success of 
the gold-dredging plants has widely directed attention to this method 
of working auriferous gravel. Lawsuits of long standing over mining 
property have been settled amicably and prospective suits compro- 
mised to permit the exploration and working of claims. An important 
addition to the Boston and Montana Smelter at Great Falls has been 
decided upon. Capitalists will build a dam over the Big Hole River 
to supply electric power to Butte mines and industries, and the opening 
of the Blackfeet Reservation to settlement will add a valuable mineral 
region to those now worked in the State, while the adaptation of the 
cyanide, bromine, chlorine, and other processes to the low-grade ores of 
the State is among the considerations of the future. By consolidation 
and reincofporation of companies and their interests the resumption 
of idle properties is to be undertaken. These features, viewed in con- 
nection with the development of ore bodies recently discovered, war- 
rant the statement that there has never before been greater promise 
for mining in Montana than at present. 
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In Montana gold is obtained either from auriferous gravels of placer 
mines or from veins or lodes, and by one of the following methods : 

(a) By smelting ore from the yeinH or lodes. 

{b) By milimg, amalgamatioD, and concentration, together with cyaniding of 
quartz ores. 

(c) By placer hydraulic mining or dredging of gravels. 

The smelting products from lodes and veins comprised those gener- 
erally classed as copper, lead, and dry ores. The gold derived from 
this source was 107,967.374 fine ounces, or $2,231,883.72, equivalent to 
49.04 per cent of the entire gold yield of the State. The gain for 1897 
in this class of ore amounted to 11,146.958 fine ounces, or $230,428.11. 

Daring 1897 there was a decrease of 6,695.044 fine ounces, or 
$138,398.44, in the production of mill bullion over that of the previous 
year. The proportion obtained by mills to the total yield of gold in 
the State was 35 per cent. This decrease has a partial explanation in 
the fact that the mills of the Montana Mining Company, Limited 
(Drum Lummon Mine), at Marysville, were idle until May 1, pending 
exploration of ore bodies in the mine. As the figures include the pro- 
duct from cyanide plants, there was still a small decrease beyond that 
explained in the shutting down of the Montana Company's mills. The 
output by this company from their cyanide plant during the latter part 
of the season in a measure also affects the decreased output from their 
gold mills. 

The extraction of refractory gold and silver values from tailings and 
ores by the "cyanide process'' was undertaken in Montana last year oii 
a large scale. As the cost is small, it will be adopted widely among 
many of those properties in which the ores have not been susceptible 
of treatment by the former and more expensive methods. A general 
introduction of this process will acquaint men with its methods and 
largely increase the production of precious metals. The amounts recov- 
ered from tailings and ores by cyanide during the year were 9,993.117 
fine ounces of gold and 33,937.50 fine ounces of silver, valued at 
$206,576.06 and $43,878.79 (coinage value), respectively. 

In this process cyanide of potassium is employed in dilute solution 
as a solvent for the gold and silver contained in the materia] under 
treatment. The values are then precipitated preparatory to refining. 

The companies employing the process or a modification of it were 
the Montana Mining Company, Limited, whose plant was erected near 
Marysville during the past year, and is one of the largest of its kind 
in the United States and was designed to reclaim the values contained 
in the tailings which had been caught during the past fourteen years in 
large settling dams along Silver Creek; the Kevenue Gold Mining 
Company, on Richmond Flat, in Madison County, and the Gilt Edge 
Mining Company, in Fergus County, in the treatment of the ores from 
their respective mines, and by Morris & Field to supplement amalga- 
mation in the Clipper Mill, at Pony, Madison County. 
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The outpat of gold from plaoers daring 1897 was 33,418.923 fine ounces, 
or $690,830.43. The increase over 1896 was a small one. 

The year 1896 had been a favorable one for placer mining, but the 
miners rex>ort 1897 to have been a <' short season for water." This was 
due to the quick and early melting of the mountain snows and to a 
scarcity of spring rains. It was expected, therefore, that the figures 
for 1897 would show a decreased output from the placers as compared 
with those of the previous year. However, the introduction and suc- 
cessful operation of machines or dredges effected an increase and 
inaugurated a new era in the history of Montana placer mining. The 
results achieved by these dredges during the year merit more than a 
passing notice, as they promise to materially increase the output of 
placer gold in the near future. They are therefore fully described 
elsewhere in an article entitled << Montana methods." 

Since Marshall's discovery of gold, in 1848, the profitable working of 
auriferous gravel has been accomplished only under the most favorable 
conditions, principal among which have been water and a fall in the 
ground attacked to permit of tbe disposal of the debris after sluicing. 
The ground included in river beds and streams, in numerous gulches 
where sufficient water was not available, and in large and comparatively 
level areas in valleys and gulches, comprise a large proportion of the 
auriferous deposits and have baffled all past attempts to work profit- 
ably. Many of these gravels have been thoroughly prospected and are 
known to contain gold in paying quantities. It is to these conditions 
that miner, inventor, and investor, of late years, have turned their 
attention in hope of finding some method to recover this gold. The 
present dredges have been the outcome, and while they may not be 
adapted to all conditions, it is believed that they may be modified to 
meet many of the requirements now existing. These machines handle 
tbe gravel preparatory to a washing in sluice boxes with a minimum 
expenditure of water. They are of two types, and are designated as 
floating and traction. These dredges have been successfully operated 
in Beaverhead, Deerlodge, and Madison counties. 

The increase of more than a million ounces in the output of silver is 
wholly attributable to copper mining in Silver Bow County, where 
about two-thirds of the entire yield of silver occurs as a "by-product." 
By this term it is meant that the metal is not present in sufficient 
quantities to make mining and reduction profitable were it the sole 
product. The silver, as well as the gold " by-product," is of great value 
and is an appreciable gain in the marketable output from these mines. 
The increased production of these copper ores during the year, some of 
which carried higher values in silver to the ton, explains this increase. 

Silver mining as an industry, in Montana, continues to decrease in 
importance. With the exception of the silver properties at Elkhom, 
Castle, and Neihart, and the Hope mine, at Philipsburg, all of the 
famous silver producing mines of former years are idle. However, 
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negotiations are reported between the companies interested looking to 
a consolidation of the Granite Moantam and the Bi-Metallic mines, at 
Philipsborg, into one corporation. Owing to the low price of silver 
the operation of these properties under separate managements has been 
foand unprofitable. The object, therefore, will be to minimize the cost 
of separate management, office hire, and superintendence, as well as 
milling and mining, by consolidation into one company, and thus enable 
a profit to be realized. If effected, this will add materially to the future 
yield of silver, as the ore bodies are extensive and the past production 
of this metal has been enormous. The resumption of these mines will 
be watched with eagerness by the owners of silver properties, and, if 
profitable, may encourage consolidation and economical management 
in other instances that will be beneficial to the industry. 

Montana produced 237,158,540 fine pounds of copper in 1897, which 
is equivalent to 50.22 per cent of the entire output of 472,225,600 fine 
pounds by the United States last year. Copper mining is, therefore, 
the most important branch of the precious-metal production in Mon- 
tana. Almost the entire product is from the Butte district, which has 
produced 9383,086,779.07 in gold, silver, copper, and lead during the 
last fifteen years. This exceeds that of any other locality of a like 
area in the world during the same period. 

While lead mining in Montana has been the least important branch 
of the mining industry, the increase made during 1897 is proportion- 
ately greater than that shown in any other. To appreciate this it is 
necessary to consider the closing down early in the year of the Iron 
Mountain mine, in Missoula County. This property was then the 
largest lead producer in Montana. The improvement made in the pro- 
duction of Meagher, Broadwater, Flathead, and Cascade counties is, 
therefore, greater than would appear in the comparison of aggregates 
for the entire State. The gold and silver occurring as a ^^ by-product '^ 
also adds a large amount to the output of lead mines, and should be 
considered in an estimate of the actual advance made in this branch. 

Where comparisons are made with the product of a year ago in sev- 
eral counties, in the review which follows the reader is reminded that 
in many cases the increase shown is not an actual one, but due to more 
general information in regard to their output having been furnished by 
producers. This has enabled the distribution of a larger proportion 
of the total output among the counties and correspondingly decreased 
the amount shown as *' dry ores'' in the table of production, by counties. 
When producers unanimously respond with this information every 
county can be credited with its actual and entire production. 

BEAVEBHEAD COUNTY. 

This county lies in the southwestern portion of the State, and com- 
prises that territory lying east of the Bocky Mountains and south of 
the Big Hole Biver. The principal streams are the Beaverhead and 
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Big Hole rivers. Among the tributaries are Orasshopper, Trapper, 
Horse Prairies, and other creeks. The Dorthern portion is a rough and 
mountainous region centered about Lion Mountain, where are located 
the mines of the Hecla Consolidated Mining Company. The central 
and southern portions of the county are less broken, the streams are 
more abundant, and agriculture, stock raising, and placer mining are 
pursued successfully. The variation in the yield of gold and silver by 
this county in 1897, as compared with the output of 1896, is shown 
below: 



Year. 



1896. 
1887. 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



5,928.183 
12,388.324 



Value. 



$122,546.42 
255,986.03 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



365,541.70 
216,673.67 



Value. 



$472,619.58 
280,143.73 



The increase in gold was due to a renewed working of the placers 
at Bannack, while the decreased silver production is wholly explained 
by the lessened operations of the Hecla Company on account of the 
exhaustion of the ore bodies at their mines. 

The Hecla Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company own a num- 
ber of claims on Lion Mountain in which considerable development 
and much mining has been done. The ore extracted was supplied to 
their reduction works. The operations in 1897 were confined princi- 
pally to the Cleve and Atlantic mines. At the former about 35 men 
were employed. This mine was worked through a shaft 1,425 feet deep 
at an angle of 20 degrees. A force of some 65 men was employed at 
the Atlantic. This mine is worked through a tunnel 3,200 feet long 
and a 1,000-foot incline. Both mines are equipped with engines and 
hoisting apparatus. 

The reduction works of the Hecla Company are at Glendale, about 
9 miles east from its mines, on Lion Mountain. The yield of this com- 
pany during 1897, which has been made public by General Manager 
Knippenberg in his annual report, was 405 ounces of gold, 215,431 
ounces of silver, 184,836 pounds of copper, and 1,990,175 pounds of 
lead. During these twelve months dividends aggregating $30,000 
were paid from the surplus. The running expenses exceeded the earn- 
ings by $39,438.50, and represent the loss for the year. These two 
items of outlay have reduced the large surplus usually carried by this 
company, so that but a small amount remains and renders the continued 
operation of this famous property largely problematical. The present 
situation is concisely set forth by Mr. Knippenberg in his report, as 
follows : 

I do not say that there are no more ore bodieu in Lion Mountain. It is my opin- 
ion that we have not reached the end. The moantaiu may yet contain more wealth 
than we have out, but the financial risk to be incurred in finding such hidden ore 
bodies may be greater than we are Jiistiti(}d in as.samiug in our present condition. 
Had we a large surplna, as in former years, I abouVd do uo^ ^wsX «ii^ 1 \ia.ye douA 
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under eimilar circumetanoes in years past — pnsb on. * * * There is only one 
course for lue to pursue. So long as ^e can pay expenses from the monthly earnings 
I am willing to pnsh on in development and present work, but I can not consent to 
incurring an indebtedness. 

The life of this company furnishes an example of the success and 
profit which come from legitimate mining and from which many another 
concern might pattern advantageously. The ore has been compara- 
tively low grade and carried gold, silver, copper, and lead. On the 
capital stock of $1,500,000 dividends amounting to $2,175,000 have 
been paid since organization. The large force of men employed in the 
operation of its mines, reduction works, and concentrators for more 
than twenty years past has been of substantial benefit to the commu- 
nity. Since 1881 $7,251,563 has been paid for labor alone. It thus 
may be seen that the total outlay for machinery, mining properties, 
transportation, fuel, supplies, and other contingent expenses, in addi- 
tion to the item of labor, has reached far into the millions. The num- 
ber of these properties, alike profitable to both owner and community, 
has been steadily growing in the State, and this fact is rapidly taking 
the mining industry from the field of speculation, to which it has so 
often been referred, and places it before the world as entitled to all 
confidence and cooperation given to the best business enterprises. 

Too much praise can not be bestowed in this connection upon the 
management that has characterized this property. It shows conclu- 
sively that where mines are handled on a business basis they can be 
made a success or rejected as valueless at an early state of operations. 
This is gratifying in that the increasing annoyance and outlay of large 
sums are saved to the investor through a long period of uncertainty as 
to a property's merit, which in the end would result in great disaster. 
Sincere regret is widely expressed at the possible closing down of this 
well-known property and works and the removal of a well-known pro- 
ducer with a record of many years from the industry in Montana. 

The first production of gold in Montana on a large scale was in 1862, 
from the bars lying along Grasshopper Creek, in the central portion of 
this county, both above and below the town of Bannack, and amounted 
to not less than $600,000. This stimulated the pioneers to prospect the 
territory now comprised within the boundaries of Montana and resulted 
in the discovery of the millions of treasure in Alder, Last Chance, and 
Confederate gulches and the opening of many lesser^^ diggings" that 
have since added their output to the enormous total of gold and silver. 

By hydraulicking and other methods then prevailing, the rich bars 
of Grasshopper Creek and tributary gulches were exhausted in a few 
years, and the passing of the first capital and metropolis of Montana 
was accomplished. Aside from the development of the neighboring 
quartz leads, Bannack for many years suffered an ominous silence and 
oppressive sense of desertion. The low-lying level areas adjacent to 
and included in the bed of Grasshopper Creek baffled the old-timers 
and tbeir methods, so that they necessarily left ttie Tvdafc^t* ^\Q»\iVi^ 
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unworked. It was in 1895 that a new era dawned, and work was 
resumed by means of a dredge upon these abandoned portions of 
Grasshopper Greek. 

The first operations were nnprofltable, bnt by the rebuilding and addi- 
tions made during the summer of 1896 a plant was finally obtained 
that effected a profitable recovery of gold from the creek bed and low- 
lying gravels. This first plant was the property of the Gold Dredging 
Company of Chicago, and was operated under the management of U.J. 
Eeiling. Encouraged by their success, a second corporation, known as 
the Bannack Dredge Company, was formed by members of the former 
company and others. This company secured ground and erected a sec- 
ond plant at the beginning of the 1897 season. The Chicago Mining 
and Development Company, who had some time previously installed a 
suction dredge to work their ground, remodeled the same to a bucket 
dredge, similar to that of the Gold Dredging Company, and, late in 
1897, the Bon Accord Mines, Limited, an English corporation, installed 
a plant further improved on their ground some 3 miles below Bannack. 

This latter dredge has not yet been in operation, as the season was 
closed before its installation. To these plants the increase of more 
than 100 per cent in the 1897 gold output of Beaverhead County is 
attributable. The season of 1898 will undoubtedly be characterized by 
greater activity and increased production. 

Besides those already installed, capital is said to have been secured 
for the erection and maintenance of additional dredging machines near 
Bannack and at the placers on Horse Prairie Creek, near Amesville, 
in this county, some 32 miles southwest from Bannack, where the 
Yearian Brothers profitably prosecuted placer mining some twenty 
years ago. 

The Western Mine Enterprise Company, who own a mill and quartz 
claims at Bannack, made a considerable output daring the year. Their 
operations have been carried on largely in connection with leasers, 
who have gone into the mine and gathered the small bunches of ore, 
as well as opened new deposits on a royalty. Owing to the economy 
practiced by these leasers, they are able to secure good returns for 
their labor, and largely do away with the necessary large outlay and 
risk to owners attendant upon the direct operation of a mine. It 
is a method of mining that is becoming more and more i>opuIar in 
Montana. 

The Blue Wing mining district, situate several miles east of Ban- 
nack, after lying dormant for some years, took on new life during the 
past season, and considerable prospecting for quartz lodes was done, 
with very encouraging results. The Departure mine, a steady pro- 
ducer, is the leading prox)erty in this region. It is owned and operated 
by Lawrence A. Brown. The development is by three tunnels aggre- 
gating 1,870 feet. Some ten men are employed. The character of the 
ore is silver. 

At the old camp of Argenta some activity lia^^^e^xi ^o^\i^^>^^M^ 
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the ores both here and elsewhere in Beaverhead County carry valaes 
largely in silver, and the low price of this metal for some time has 
precluded the working of ores that would have been profitable in former 
years. A concentrator and leaching mill have, however, been in 
operation by Townsend & Butler at this place. The placer ground 
above Argenta was also worked during the year. 

The production in the other districts of the county was small and 
scattering, although there is promise that the Polasis mill may resume 
handling custom ores. With a low rate of treatment afforded by such 
a mill the small mine owners in the Lost Cloud mining district may 
become producers and, in the aggregate, add considerable to the yield 
in Beaverhead County. 

BROADWATER COUNTY. 

The State legislature, which assembled in January, organized this 
county from portions of Meagher and Jefferson counties. As cunsti- 
tuted, it embraces that portion of the Missouri Eiver Valley lying west 
of the Big Belt Mountains. The !N^orthern Pacific Eailroad traverses 
it from southeast to northwest, while the important mining regions are 
those tributary to the towns of Winston, Townsend, Radersbnrg, Has- 
sel, and Diamond City. These districts in 1897 produced 11,344.357 
fine ounces of gold; 409,567.84 fine ounces of silver; and 1,848,111 
pounds of lead. The total value of these products was $936,784.48. 

The most extensive pursuit of mining in the county at present is in 
the Crow Mountains between Winston and Haasel. Winston has been 
built but a few years, and owes its growth to the rapid development of 
the mineral resources tributary to it. This district promises to become 
shortly one of the best known and most important mineral districts in 
Montana. 

The East Pacific mine is about 5 miles from Winston, and was the 
earliest producer that attracted attention to this district. It had been 
thought that the ore bodies in this mine were exhausted, and mining 
was suspended. Mr. R. A. Bell, of Helena, then bought the property 
at a moderate price. His search for ore was successful, and last year 
the East Pacific had grown to be the second largest producer in the 
State east of the main range of the Eocky Mountains. This property 
is giving employment to a force of 60 miners, besides teamsters and 
others. The product is a base ore, carrying gold, silver, and lead, which 
is shipped to lead smelters for reduction. The two working tunnels at 
this mine are 1,800 feet and 2,700 feet in length, respectively. 

The Stray Horse mine is another Winston producer, although it made 
its advent as such only a few months ago. It was purchased by the 
Ajax Mining Company, a corporation of Helena capitalists, from the 
Connon Brothers, for $85,000. The company has been successful in its 
venture and a long period of successful mining is probable. An oper- 
ating tunnel, to reach the vein at the depth of 500 fe^t, \ft b^m^TvrcL^ 
which will greatly facilitate the development and exti«iCX\oTL ol ot^. 
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The ore in the Stray Horse is characteristic of that in the Winston dis- 
trict, and carries the values in gold, silver, and lead. It is reported 
that this company will erect a concentrator. 

The Harris and Hazleton mine, generally known as the ^^ H. & H.y^is 
located at Winston, and has been producing for a number of years. It 
is now owned by the Custer Mining Syndicate. Last year the mine 
was worked by leasers, who confined their operations to the surface 
deposits. These are numerous and of good paying quality. The ores 
are oxide and sulphide, and carry gold, silver, and lead. Frequent 
shipments were made to lead-smelting plants. 

Besides these three mines, the district has many properties in dif- 
ferent stages of development and production, which insure steady 
growth and progress. 

Townseud, the county seat, is located at the crossing on the Northern 
Pacific Kailroad and the Missouri Eiver. It is the gateway to the 
Hassel and Park districts, as well as to Meagher County, in which it 
was located before Broadwater County was created. Immediately 
opposite to the town and west of the river are the old placers, along 
Indian Creek and in the tributary gulches. These have produced 
largely in the past, although of late years their yield has been com- 
paratively small. A company of Townsend and Helena men has been 
incorporated to operate a dredge on this creek and adjacent gulches. 
A scarcity of water has been the drawback to washing this gravel, 
which carries profitable values in gold. 

The Hassel district lies 8 miles southwest of Townsend, at the head 
of Indian Creek, and the Park district is some distance beyond and 
farther up the mountain. Both of these have been actively prospected 
in the past year and promising strikes are reported. Considerable 
machinery has also been taken into this section. The mines have pro- 
duced considerable smelting ore that was hauled to Townsend for rail 
shipment. The ores of the district carry silver. The low price for this 
metal necessitated only a small production. 

The Diamond Hill Mine, now owned by Scottish capitalists, is locate 
near Hassel. The large mill at the mine and the electric-power plant 
and dam on Crown Creek were completed during the year. 

The Diamond Hill Mine is a large low-grade proposition, mined at a 
small cost per ton. If the cost of milling on a large scale can be 
secured for a correspondingly low rate, it is probable that a handsome 
revenue will yet be returned to the owners. The 120-stamp mill and 
the 48 vanners were designed to be run by electric power generated by 
the plant on Crow Creek. A test of this plant when completed proved 
the water power to be insufficient. As the cost of fuel would overcome 
the small margin in the ore, steam power is unprofitable. It is said 
negotiations are pending to secure current from the Missouri River 
electric plant at Canyon Ferry, as an alternative for the Crow Creek 
power plant. The future of the Diamond Hill is of great importance to 
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miDing in that it will determine the success of modern mechanical 
appliances in mining, handling, and treating large qaantities of low- 
grade ores at a minimum cost and yield a reaisonable retam on the 
investment. The future of this property is watched with interest and 
its success widely desired. 

Badersburg is one of the older towns in the State and considerable 
mining in both quartz and placer was formerly done here, the Blacker 
and Keating mines having been large producers, and both are prepar- 
ing to resume operations. Near Badersburg is also located the North 
Home mine. This is a large deposit of <^ horn silver " ore (chlorite) that 
has be«n worked but little, owing to the incompatibility of the owners 
and a weak silver market. 

Diamond City is also an old town and was the early placer camp 
located in the famous Confederate Gulch, which yielded so enormously 
in years gone by. Its situation is in the northern portion of the county. 
Authoritative estimates place the gold taken from this gulch at 
$19,000,000« Placer mining is still followed in a small way by miners 
working along the bars, but their output is inconsiderable at present. 

A large number are employed in prospecting and small mining opera- 
tions in all sections of Broadwater County. 

OABBON COUNTY. 

This division of Montana lies along the southern boundary of the 
State, west of the Crow Indian Beservation and south of the Yellow- 
stone and Stillwater rivers. The county seat is Bed Lodge, and is 
reached by a branch of the Northern Pacific from Billings. The prin- 
cipal industry is coal mining. Oold is found in small quantities, along 
Clarks Fork and other streams, near Bed Lodge. The yield last year 
was 111.336 fine ounces, or $2,301.52. The western portion ot the 
county is broken by exceedingly high mountains, from which valuable 
finds of mineral have been reported. A dredging plant is reported to 
be in procress of erection on Clarks Fork, whereby greater values may 
be secured than heretofore. 

CASCADE COUNTY. 

The mineral-producing district of this county is the southeastern 
part, which lies north and east of the Little Belt Mountains and which 
was segregated from Meagher County a year ago. Cascade County 
also occupies the territory surrounding the oonfiuence of the Missouri 
and Sun rivers. 

The county seat is Oreat Falls, situated on the east side of the Mis- 
souri Biver above Great Falls, from which the town takes its name. 
Here is located the large copper smelter and refinery of the Boston and 
Montana Consolidated Copper and Silver Mining Company. Power is 
obtained from the rapids known as the Black SagV^ ¥^W.^« ^\i^»A 
7474: 10 
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works are very extensive and were bailt at this place to secare the 
cheap power in the treatment of ores from the company's mines at Batte. 

The Montana Central Railroad, 178 miles long, was built in 1887 
across the Hocky Mountains and two other ranges, to connect Butte 
and Great Falls. These falls, which could generate a power estimated 
as the largest in the United States, have already been of great benefit 
in the development of the State. It has been found that a sufficient 
saving is effected in the cost of treatment and refining to warrant the 
hauling of the ore between the terminals of the Montana Central and 
utilize this water power. Trains of enormous tonnage daily arrive at 
the smelter from Butte. These return with coal from the mines at Belt 
and Sand Coulee, which are the largest coal mines in the State, and 
are also in Cascade County. The Montana Central, the Boston and 
Montana Smelter, and the Great Falls thus constitute an interesting 
feature of the copper-mining industry. 

The precious- metal production of this county originates in the mines 
near Neihart and Barker. The output of Cascade County was as fol- 
lows: Gold, 490.046 fine ounces; silver, 385,844.69 fine ounces; lead, 
1,338,836 pounds, or a total of $557,198.15. 

The mining camp of Neihart showed unusual activity during 1897. 
Here are located the Broadwater, Diamond B., Florence, Big Seven, 
Queen, Beuton Group, and Bemier and Gann mines, besides others in 
less advanced stages of development and production. The largest as 
well as the best-known property at this point is the Broadwater Mine, 
whose ores carry silver and a small percentage of lead. It is owned by 
John S. Searles, of New York City. The product is treated at the Sil- 
ver Smelter, below Great Falls, owned by the United Smelting and 
Eefining Company. This company took a lease of the Broadwater 
Mine during the year and are operating the same. The tonnage from 
this property was enormous last year and its operation afforded 
employment to a large force. 

The Florence, Big Seven, Diamond R., Benton Group, Bernier and 
Gann, and Queen mines were also active. The product from all, like 
that of the Broadwater, carried the principal values in the silver con- 
tents. Besides this, lead is present in a small quantity, and in the case 
or the Big Seven the gold contained was a considerable item. 

At Barker, the largest yield last year came from the Wright & 
Edwards mine, where some twenty-five men were employed. The prop- 
erty is now leased by the United Smelting & Refining Company and 
operated in connection with their smelter below Great Falls. Work 
on the Tiger and other claims is being done by the leasers, while con- 
siderable activity is elsewhere displayed about the district. 

CHOTEAU AND TETON COUNTIES. 

The output of gold from these counties originates in the placers near 
Gold Butte, one of the Sweet Grass HiUa. TVvi^ ^\t&U'v(^\>\e»V^^t/^ in 
the two counties near the internationaVbouiidwt^. 
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DEEB LODGE COUNTY. 

The area embraced in this county lies about halfway between the 
northern and southern boundaries of the State, immediately west of the 
main range of the Eocky Mountains. The region is very rich in min- 
eral, the output of precious metals last year being 18,143.307 Hue 
ounces of gold, valued at $375,055.44, and 9,111.45 fine ounces of silver, 
or $11,780.46. The northern portion of this county is mountainous 
and broken, the drainage being by the Big Blackfoot and Flathead 
rivers and their tributaries. This region has been but slightly pros- 
pected, although some valuable discoveries have been made. The cen- 
tral and southern divisions of the county, at present, are more acces- 
sible, and mining, smelting, agriculture, lumber, and stock growing 
alternate with each other in giving to this section a diversity of pur- 
suits that guarantees large wealth and prosperity. 

The leading producer in the central part of Deer Lodge County is 
the Bald Butte mine. It is owned and operated by the Bald Butte 
Mining Company, and lies almost at the summit of the main range. 
This mine has paid dividends for six years, and the exploration com- 
pleted during the year assures the present yield for many years. The 
mine is operated through the two tunnels known as No. 1 and No. 2. 
These are 1,500 feet and 1,700 feet in length, respectively. The ore is 
free milling and treated at the 60-stamp mill owned by this company, 
some three-quarters of a mile below the mine. All values that escape 
successful amalgamation on the plates are secured by a subsequent 
concentration of the battery pulp on Frue vanners. The tailings are 
then discharged into a settling dam below the mill. 

The Bald Butte Stamp Mill is the best appointed in the State. Light, 
airy, and clean are terms that describe one's first impression of the 
plant, and inspection inspires the feeling that economical operation is 
also achieved here in the fullest possible degree. From the delivery of 
the ore to the mill by wagon until it leaves as tailings, the passing of it 
through bin, feeder, mortar, and concentrators is performed by gravity, 
and reduces the cost of labor for milling to a minimum. An electric 
plant is located at this mill which furnishes lights to the mill and mine 
and power to a crusher at the mine, the ore being broken before hauling 
to the mill. 

Another property in this county, near the summit of the main range 
and some 10 miles northwest of the Bald Butte, is the Prize mine, 
which has been purchased recently by Eastern capitalists. The vein 
has been explored by a 500-foot shaft, and the ore is prospected in a 
10-stamp mill. The owners entertain great hopes for this property. 
^he lead is a strong, regular, and well-defined fissure vein, and the 
product is free milUng gold ore. 

The Ontario mine is a Deer Lodge County property, somewhat in- 
volved in debt by early mismanagement. For this reason, little has 
been done recently with the property. The equipmeiiti Vu Am^l"^^ ?w*2ft^ 
ton concentrator and hoisting plant. Should the preaeiiti o\i«X»/^^^\ 
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removed, it is said that a large force coald be employed in extracting 
ore that would i)roye profitable. 

Washington Gulch, 12 miles north of Avon, is a tributary of the Big 
Blackfoot. At this point W. M. Johnson & Co., a Chicago syndicate, 
have erected and operate a land mining machine, which they call a 
^'traction dredge." The machine proved very successful during the 
last season and attracted much favorable comment, because of its sim- 
plicity and strength. This machine will closely crowd the floating 
dredges operated along the Grasshopper Greek in Beaverhead County, 
for general adaptability and usefulness in working gravels heretofore 
beyond the scope of placer mining. 

The auriferous deposits of the Big Blackfoot at Lincoln yielded large 
values during the earlier years of mining in the State. Washing of 
placer gold is still pursued in an unimportant manner, and the annual 
yield from this locality and from other points along the Big Blackfoot 
is considerable. Another imi>ortant placer camp in early years, not 
far from Washington Gulch, was at Blackfoot City. This is now called 
Ophir. Considerable activity is still displayed here, and improve- 
ments, consisting of new flumes and ditches, have been built during 
the year, preparatory to enlarged operations. The yield of this gulch 
is closely approximated to have been $7,000,000. 

Un Nevada Creek, near Helmville, Messrs. Raleigh and Clark have 
placer ground, which is worked regularly and yields considerable gold. 

Coloma is situated on Elk Mountain in the Bear Mountain Range. 
The Granite County line is distant less than a mile to the south, and 
the Missoula County line is some 2 miles westward. Large quantities 
of gold were taken from placer mines in this neighborhood during tbe 
palmy days. Subsequently to this, as the yield became scarcer, the 
miners turned their attention to prospecting for the quartz lodes that 
had supplied the rich deposits to the gulches, but without success until 
about 1885, when activity again came to Washoe and Bear gulches, 
and a number of mining claims were secured that have since proved 
valuable. The Mammoth mine was the principal discovery, and came 
into tbe possession of the Mammoth Gold Mining Company in 1890, 
who have since operated the property. The property now includes a 
10-stamp and cyanide mill in Washoe Gulch, where the ore is treated. 
Some 50 miners are regularly employed. 

Promising locations in Deer Lodge County, near Coloma, include the 
I. X. L., adjoining the Mammoth, the Valley, Clemantha, Rose Darling, 
and others. 

Gold was first discovered in Montana at the town of Pioneer, on 
Gold Creek, near the Granite County line. The placer ground at this 
point has been worked steadily ever since and still yields large sums. 
The output from this vicinity last year was over $20,000, and the total 
yield to date has been about $4,000,000. 

Cable is located in the southwestern corner of Deer Lodge County 
and takes its name from tbe Cable mine, w\i'vc\i\ia% ^^a^^^ m\x^ \i\^x^T^ 
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as having prodaced the richest quartz ever mined in Montana. A 
famous ''clean-up" amounted to $75,000 after a ran of 10 stamps for 
something over twenty-four hours. At that time it is said that the 
battery coppers became so loaded with amalgam that the stamps were 
choked and finally could not be dropped successfully. 

The largest producing mine near Gable at present is the Gold Coin 
mine. The property is equipped with a 30-stamp mill. The product 
has the distinction of being of the highest gold fineness and purity 
of any taken from quartz in Montana^. Although a recently opened 
mine, the output has grown to be considerable. 

The Southern Gross mill, at Gable, is under lease to parties who make 
a specialty of treating base ores and tadings that are not susceptible of 
successful amalgamation and concentration. In this the cyanide proc- 
ess is employed in a form modified to meet the existing requirements 
of the ore. 

The city of Anaconda is the county seat of Deer Lodge Gounty and 
has a population of 12,000. It is one of the largest and most important 
places in the Stato. The copper smelting works of the Anaconda Gom- 
pany are located here. These are the largest of the kind not only in 
the United States but in the world. They are 28 miles from the mines 
of the company at Butte. The ore is carried to the smelters by the 
Butte, Anaconda and Pacific Railroad, a property in which the Ana- 
conda Gompany own a controlling interest, the line having been built 
by them several years ago to transport this ore. 

The plant at Anaconda consists of the upper works, the lower works, 
converters, electrolytic refinery, foundry, and brickyards. 

Three thousand men are employed, and the monthly pay roll is 
$250,000. 

No expense has been spared in equipping the works throughout 
with the most approved machinery and methods. The smelters were 
founded in 1883, and represent an investment of over $10,000,000. 
Nearly 800 carloads of ore are handled daily. To do this hundreds of 
tons of coal, coke, and other fuel are consumed. It is impossible to 
describe in detail this great plant and its vast business in the limits of 
this review, yet it stands as a most eloquent monument to the mining 
industry in this State, built as it has been in fifteen years and simply 
to treat the ores of a single company. No better index to the possibil- 
ities of Montana mines can be pointed to than this. It is a project 
well entitled to a place among the wonders of the world. 

PEBGUS COUNTY. 

The large area lying between the Missouri and Musselshell rivers is 
known as Fergus Gounty, and is devoted principally to stock raising 
and agriculture. In 1897 the product of gold and silver was 3,148.559 
fine ounces and 237.36 fine ounces, resx)ectively, and together worth 
$65,393.38. The mining districts in this county axe m t\ie> 3 \\(iVfti>^w.- 
casiD, and Belt mountains. The former two tangea nxe ^vta^dA^^ i^^asc 
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the center of the coanty and aboat 10 miles from each other. The 
formation is similar, and consists of lime, granite, gneiss, porphyry, 
slate, qnartzite, and shale. The leads are contact veins. Blanket leads 
also exist. The principal producing properties and gnlches are near 
the towns of Maiden and Gilt Edge. 

The Spotted Horse mine, at Maiden, is in a lime formation, and in 
the past has produced about $1,500,000 of gold. The career of this 
property has been one of nps and downs, and will ever form an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of Montana mines. It is developed and 
worked through a double-compartment shaft nearly 400 feet deep. A 
hoist and a stamp mill constitute the equipment Recently the man- 
agement of the property has been changed, new machinery secured, 
and an effort is to be made to place the mine again on the list of large 
producers. 

The Gilt Edge mine is another property that has attracted wide 
attention. It is about 4 miles east of the Spotted Horse and is worked 
through tunnels and cuts. A large amount of low-grade ore is in sight. 
A mile below the mine is the cyanide mill, with a daily capacity of 60 
tons. Mismanagement in the past has gotten the property into financial 
entanglements, from which it is being released as rapidly as possible. 
Its growth has been seriously retarded on this account. The ore is an 
ideal one for treatment by the cyanide process, and under the manage- 
ment of the receiver for the property, L. S. Woodbury, large returns 
have been derived in the past year and the mine has proven to be a 
veritable bonanza. A reorganization of the company is to be effected 
and work resumed on an increased scale. The ore, when worked in 
large quantities under careful management, will yield a good revenue. 

Other properties in this section are those of the Maginnis Mining 
Company and the New Year and American Flag groups. The former 
was a considerable producer for many years, but as the ores became 
base with depth the mine was finally abandoned. The latter two are 
under bond. The New Year group is about 3 miles from the Spotted 
Horse, while the ore is of the same character as that at the Gilt Edge 
and worked by the same process. These groups are promising pros- 
pects and merit the attention and development now being given to them. 

Placer mining is followed in a small way among the Judith, Moccasin, 
and Little Belt mountains. The yield of this gold in Fergus County 
during 1897 was about $1,000. Kubies and sapphires are found along 
Yogo Creek, in the southwestern part of the county. The quality of 
the gems in excellent, and as the demand for them is a growing one, the 
yield will achieve greater importance. 

FLATHEAD COUNTY. 

Lying west of the Bocky Mountains and north of Flathead Lake and 
the Cabinet Mountains is Flathead County. To the north and west are 
Canada and Idaho, respectively. Althoug\i t\i^ -^Yacct^ ot Ij^i^y^ Vit«^ 
are as old as the history of mining in MontAua, t\i^d«v^o^xaKDX» ol >3!aft 
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resaorces of this county can not be said to have been undertaken until 
after the building of the Pacific extension of the Great Northern Rail- 
road across the county in 1891, which afforded communication and rail- 
road facilities to this region. The growth of its mineral and other 
resources has since been progressive, and in 1897 was as marked as that 
of any section of the Northwest. Thi* discoveries under exploration at 
present and the mines now woiked indicate that Flathead County will 
achieve an importance in mining in Montana rivaled only by Silver 
Bow County. Enough is known to warrant the statement that gold, 
silver, copper, and lead are all in the list of future products and in 
sufficient quantities to secure the needed capital for development and 
oi>eration. 

The Snowshoe mine is situated in the Cabinet Mountains, 18 miles 
south of Libby. It is owned by Spokane parties. The showing made 
is a flattering one. Tunnels of 750 feet and 230 feet have been driven 
on the vein and expose a large volume of ore. The ore is an iron pyrites 
and galena carrying gold, silver, and lead, and is concentrated at the 
mine. The product is then shipped to a lead smelter for treatment and 
reduction. 

The Keystone mine is on the Yahk Kiver at Sylvanite, in the extreme 
northwestern portion of the county and State. It is developed by a 
tunnel 200 feet in length. The ore, which carries gold, silver, and lead, 
is treated in a 10-stamp combination mill operated by water power, 
about 1^ miles from the mine. 

The Goldflint mine is another property at Sylvanite. A tunnel of 
some 400 feet has been run to develop and work the mine. Gold, silver, 
and lead are the values recovered from the ore. A 20-stamp combina- 
tion mill will soon be completed. 

The Silver Cable mine is a property in the Cabinet range, about 25 
miles south of Libby. Considerable development has been done here, 
and the quartz yields values in gold, silver, and lead. A 3,000 foot 
tramway connects the mine with a 50-ton concentrator and transports 
the ore for treatment. Both tramway and concentrator were built in 
1897. 

To the east of the Kootenai River and immediately south of the Inter- 
national boundary is the Tobacco Plains country. The Independence 
mine, 8 miles from the river, gives promise as a copper producer. The 
exploration at this mine aggregates 1,000 feet, and shows a strong lead 
of chalcopyrites of coppei. The present development will justify the 
erection of a concentrator at the mine. 

The B & B, the Big Eight, the Julietta, the Yankee Girl, and other 
properties are receiving attention and promise much at the present 
development. 

GBANITE COUNTY. 

Granite County lies between Deer Lodge County on the east and 
Eavalli County on the west. The main line of t\ie "SotWi^Tw Y^"d^^ 
crosses the county from east to west, nearly paraWeV mtXi \\\^ \iot\Xi^\M 
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boundary. A brauch hue also extends from Dmmmond to Phillipsburg, 
the county seat. Tbe county is exceedingly mountainous and rich in 
precious metals. The yield of gold and silver last year amounted to 
$770,924.68. 

Placer mining is carried on profitably in a number of localities. The 
yield in 1897 was slightly in excess of $30,000. 

The silver mines centered about Phillipsburg have become famous for 
their enormous production in the past. This has amounted to many 
millions of fine ounces. The leading property was the Granite Moun- 
tain, which paid over $12,000,000 in dividends, while the Bi-Metallic, 
Hope, Trou t, and many others have been worked successfully and yielded 
large returns to their owners. The decline of the price of silver brought 
about a closing down at the several mines. After having been idle 
some years, the Granite Mountain and the Bi-Metallic are soon to resume 
work. This will be a welcome feature of the coming year to all inter- 
ested in mining in this section of the State. A consolidation has been 
efifected of the companies owning these mines and mills, and under a 
single management it is believed that enough of a margin can be real- 
ized from working the large bodies of low-grade ore in sight to yield a 
profit. 

Some distance northwest of Phillipsburg is the Combination mine. 
This is exclusively a silver producer, and has yielded steadily for a 
number of years in spite of the low price of silver. The ore is of a 
higher grade than that from the mines near Phillipsburg. It is to this 
fact that the profitable working without stopping is generally attrib- 
uted, while larger properties were idle. 

The camp of Garnet came into prominence during 1897 be(*ause of a 
number of rich discoveries. It is in the extreme northern part of the 
county and about 12 miles from the railroad station of Bearmouth. 
The veins are copper and gold bearing, and lie in a contact between 
the lime and granite. A great deal of work is done by leasers. 

The Nancy Hanks, the largest producer in the camp since rich ore 
was struck last summer, has made a good record and netted a large 
pi*dfit to the owners. In carload lots the ore runs 5 ounces of gold to 
the ton and 4 per cent of copper. Other mines, among these the Sham- 
rock, adjoining the Nancy Hanks, the International, tlie Red Cloud, 
and the Tuskman, have been working successfully. As development 
is prosecuted the ore bodies are found to increase in size and depth, 
and this brightens the future of the district. As the original rich dis- 
covery was made only last summer, the country is but little prospected, 
and valuable discoveries probably await those who undertake a practical 
search. 

The Moose Lake district, lying about 30 miles southwest of Phillips- 
burg, is another region of Granite County that sprung into prominence 
for the first time in 1897. The outcome from the small plants installed 
to test the ores is awaited with interest. 
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The Golden Scepter Company, who operated at Quigley, has been 
reorganized and reincorporated as the Majestic Mining Gompany. 
After a heavy investment in mine and mill by the first company, the 
property became involved in debt and was sold at forced sale before 
being worked. A considerable oatlay will be made by the new com- 
pany to make the improvement necessary to commence work during the 
coming season on a large scale. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Jefferson Goanty is sitnated near the center of the western half of 
Montana. The region is rich in mineral and the surface is much broken 
by mountains. Mining is the principal industry, and the yield of pre- 
cious metals by this county in 1897 was the second largest in the State. 
The value of the total output was $1,161,438.88. In detail, the values 
were: Gold, $162,872.02; silver, $984,230.32; copper, $1,160, and lead, 
$13,176.64. 

The largest producer in the county is the Elkliorn mine, at Elkhorn. 
Strictly speaking, this property is a silver proposition, although the 
ore carries both gold and lead. It is owned and operated by the New 
Elkhorn Mining Gompany, under the management of Walter S. Kelley. 
Some two or three years ago it was given out by the company that they 
were about to abandon this property, and for a time development work 
was stopped. However, under careful supervision, it is still in active 
operation, although the future is problematical, and it may ere long 
pass into history as one of the famous mines in the State at this period. 

Outside of the Elkhorn every prominent producer of past years, in 
Jefferson Gounty, was idle in 1897. In this list may be included the 
Alta, Hope, Katie, Golden Sunlight Group, Eva May, the silver mines 
of Lump Gulch, and others. The sale and reorganization contemplated 
of the Hope Mine, the rebuilding of the concentrator and erection of 
a smelting plant at the Katie are projects destined to redeem these 
unfortunate properties from the idleness of the past year and increase 
the output of this county. 

The Ruby mine, at Bernice, became the property of the Gold Moun- 
tain Mining Gompany during the year, and the heavy extraction of ore 
for a few months has already proven this to be a rich producer of both 
gold and silver. A concentrating plant has been erected, and the 
product is sent to a smelter for final treatment. 

The Overland mine and mill, near Montana Gity, were active during 
the year. The Bonanza Chief is another property in this vicinity that 
was worked profitably. The number of smaU producers in all parts of 
the county made up a considerable product. At Montana Gity a dredg- 
ing machine was in operation on the placers at this place, but, owing to 
an imx)erfect method of work, the recovery was small. A new plant is 
to be installed in the hopes of saving the gold. 
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LEWIS AND GLABKE COUNTY. 



Lewis and Clarke County embraces the portion of Montana that lie« 
immediately east of the main range of the Rocky Mountains. On the 
east is the Missouri River and on the north is the Sun River. The 
production of gold and silver in 1896 and 1897 was as follows: 





Metol. 


1890. 


1897. 






Fine oances. | Value. 


Fine oanoes. ' 


Value. 


Gold 


29. 217. 614 


$603,981.68 


31, 762, 517 
181, 077. 04 




1656,589.49 
369.473 34 


Silver .---- 


146,170.87 


188, 988. 59 








Total . . . c 




792,970.27 




826,062.83 









The increase of $33,092,56 is a very creditable one, as the mills of the 
Montana Mining Company, at Marysville, were idle until May 1. 

The largest property in the county is that of the Montana Mining 
Company, Limited, at Marysville. This is also the most important 
gold mine in the State. The development consists of about 8 miles of 
tunnels and entrances at the various levels. A depth of 1,600 feet has 
been reached by the present workings. The equipment at the mine 
comprises a 60-stamp mill and Frue vanners, a 50-staiup mill with pans 
and settlers, a lOOdrill air compressor and drills, 3 hoisting engines and 
hoists, pumps, and machine, blacksmith, and carpenter shops. The ore 
is free-milling, and the mining, milling, and development affords employ- 
ment to about 250 men. 

During the summer of 1897 the Montana Company erected a 400-ton 
cyanide plant in Silver Gulch, about 3 miles below Marysville, to work 
the tailings from their mills that had been recovered in settling dams. 
The tailings treated in 1897 were from the lowest of the five dams in 
Silver Gulch. This is about 6 miles below Marysville and about 2J 
miles below the cyanide plant. A narrow-gauge railroad was built to 
connect the two. These tailings are prepared uniformly for treatment 
at the dam by plowing, harrowing, and continuous working to pulver- 
ize the slime lumps. The material is then loaded into cars of 3 tons 
capacity each and then delivered to the mill. As this mill is the largest 
working by the cyanide process, a brief description follows: 

The tailings, after leaving the cars, pass in an almost continual stream 
to the sheet-iron lining of the bins and out of the gates to a 24-inch 
4-ply belt conveyor, which conducts them to a revolving chute or dis- 
tributer ; and this, in turn, fills a vat, 38 feet in diameter by 9 feet deep, 
with 400 tons of tailings in about eight hours. The great advantage of 
filling a tank in this way is that it gives a charge of more uniform per- 
meability than any other method. 

There are four of these tailings vats, each with its bin, conveyor, and 

distributer, and one is charged daily, thus giving four days to complete 

. the treatment of each charge, which consists in saturation, lixiviation, 

washing, and discharging. The latter \» accomp\\%\i^\>^ ^W\fi\\i^mtli 




CYANIDE PLANT OF THE MONTANA MINING COMPANY (UMITED), MARVSVILLE, MONTANA. 
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About 4 miles south of the city of Helena is Unionville district, 
which yielded several millions of dollars in gold and silver previous to 
1880. The Whitlach- Union is the most celebrated of these old proper- 
ties. In this district, and supposedly on the same vein, are located 
other properties, on which but little development work has been done. 

Five miles west of the city of Helena is the Blue Oloud mining dis- 
trict, where Thomas Oruse is reported to have a large property. In 
the vicinity of York, on Trout Greek, are the Little Dandy and other 
mines. Most of these have been idle during the year, although nego- 
tiations are pending to enable them to be developed and worked. The 
properties of the Jay Gould and Tremont companies, at the head of 
Virginia Greek, have been idle throughout the year. These were 
formerly celebrated camps, from which a great deal of gold has been 
taken. 

It is from the placers that the greatest profit from mining has been 
realized in this county. The city of Helena is built in the famous 
Last Ghance Gulch, from which fully $33,000,000 in gold have been 
taken since its discovery in 1864. Immediately adjacent and south of 
Helena are Dry Gulch and Oro Fino Gulch, from both of which heavy 
values have been washed. Gonsiderable gold is still secured from 
these localities by miners working independently. Gold is also pro- 
duced from the bars along the Missouri Eiver and tributaries, especially 
those in that portion that was formerly Meagher Gounty and lying east 
of the river. Other "diggings" in the county producing gold ore are 
those of Ganyon Greek, Virginia Greek, and Seven Mile. 

MADISON COUNTY. 

Lying between Beaverhead on the west and Gallatin on the east is 
the county of Madison. To the south is the State of Idaho. Impor- 
tant mountain ranges traverse this large area from north to south. 

These include the Madison, Tobacco Koot, Snow Grest, and Buby 
ranges in the south, and the South Boulder and McGarty mountains 
in the north. 

The drainage is by the Madison, Jefferson, Beaverhead, and Buby 
rivers and tributaries. The territory embraced in the county is a large 
one, where mining is most exclusively carried on in the mountains, while 
in the valleys agriculture and stock raising prosper and are excelled 
nowhere else in the State. Although Madison Gounty was the first to 
be explored, and its hills contain a wealth of gold and silver second 
to none, the development of its discoveries has been comparatively 
small. This has been brought about by the utter lack of transporta- 
tion facilities as well as smelting and other convenient means of treat- 
ing the low-grade base ores. During the past year the Northern 
Pacitic Bail way has undertaken the building of a branch line from 
Whitehall into the Jefierson and Buby valleys, upon which work will 
soon be completed. This valuable facility has its complement in the new 
Parrot smelter, which has been built at a coot oi neoxV^ ^(Xit^l(^iQ\it^QDL% 
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of a million dollars, and is to commence operations in a stiort time at 
Parrot (formerly Gaylord). 

This surmounting of these past wants will incite greater activity and 
rapidly urge Madison County on to an ever-increasing production. 

Because of the large territory comprised in Madison County and the 
many prospects and producing mines with which the mountains and 
gulches are diversified, it will be impossible to attempt more than a 
brief review of the many excellent properties worthy of mention that are 
X>articularly notable on account of their outputs and showing, and only 
a general reference can be made to the many really meritorious pros- 
pects that abound in all sections of the county. 

Below is a comparison, wherein are shown the outputs for the years 
of 1896 and 1897: 



Year. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Fine oanoes. 


Value. 


Fine onnoes. 


Value. 


1806 


17,044.502 
32, 771. 644 


$364,744.23 
677,450.01 


39,418.58 
62,412.33 


$50,965.43 
80,604.73 


1897 

• 


Increase 


15, 127. 142 


312,705.78 


22,993.76 


29,729.80 



The large increase shown does not represent the actual conditions 
that prevailed in Madison County last year. While the production was 
much greater than in 1896, it was not 100 per cent greater. The increase 
shown is due in some measure to an almost universal response by min- 
ing men everywhere in the county to requests for information regai'ding 
their outputs. This had not been done the previous year. 

Madison County is famous, in that it contains Alder Gulch, the great- 
est producer of placer gold the world has ever known. The yields of 
wealth by this gulch since its discovery in 1893 has been in excess 
of ninety millions of dollars. The pay dirt was worked for a distance of 
16 miles by drifting. Alder Gulch heads well up into the mountain 
known as Old Baldy and flows northwest into the Euby Eiver above 
Laurin. Virginia City, the former capital of the State and at one time 
the metropolis, is situated about midway between the source and mouth 
of Alder Gulch. 

Quartz mining is at present centered about the South Boulder Moun- 
tains, at Eichmond Flat, Norris, Pony, Parrot, Sheridan, and Virginia 
City, and in the McCarty Eange, at Eocbester and Silver Star. 

The mines at Eichmond Flat are the Eevenue and the Monitor, and 
are about 7 miles from Norris, the nearest railroad station. The former 
is owned and operated by the Eevenue Mining Company and gives 
employment to about 40 men. Ttie mine is worked through a shaft to 
a depth of less than 200 feet and the equipment consists of a hoisting 
plant. The ore is base, and treated by the cyanide process in a 50-ton 
plant about 1 mile from the mine, to which it is hauled by wagons. This 
property is SLmong the large producers in the county. 
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To the west and adjoining the Bevenae is the .Monitor, owned by the 
Monitor Gold Mining Company. Employment is afforded to about 35 
men. This property is worked to a depth of about 200 feet through a 
shaft. The product from this mine is similar to that of the Bevenue, 
being a quartz that carries the gold in base form. It occurs in chutes 
along the vein, which varies in width from a few inches to several feet 
It carries good values, and is shipped by rail to the smelters for reduc- 
tion and treatment. 

The Parnell mine is about 3 miles from Norris and belongs to the 
Montana Boy Consolidated Mining Company. The output is a free- 
milling gold ore treated in a lO-stamp mill run in connection with the 
mine. 

The Little Kid mine is located about 17 miles from Norris and gives 
employment to about 16 men. The property is owned by F. W. Noren- 
berg, and is developed and worked by tunnels to a distance of 400 
feet. The character of the ore is free-milling gold, which is success- 
fully treated in a 20ton Bryan mill. 

The principal property at Pony is known as the Clipper group and 
belongs to EUing & Morris. These mines are located 3 miles west of 
Pony and are developed by tunnels, the longest one being about 1,500 
feet in length. A compressed- air plant operates seven drills for mining 
purposes. The greater part of the ore is free milling and is hauled by 
wagon for treatment to the 20-stamp mill located at Pony. This mill 
is run by water x)ower, and on account of freezing does not work in the 
winter. In addition to amalgamation and concentration at the mill, a 
cyanide plant has been added, which secures any values that might 
otherwise escape. About 30 men are employed at the Clipper mines 
and mill. 

The Galena mine is 2^ miles west of Pony and belongs to the Oarriet 
Gold Mining Company. It is worked by two tunnels, each 900 feet 
long. Twenty-five men are employed at the mine and mill. The ore is 
a concentrating one, carrying gold, lead, and copper, and is treated at 
present in a 20stamp mill owned by the company. 

Considerable activity was shown about the Sand Creek district dur- 
ing the earlier part of the year. The principal producer there was the 
Chile mine, located about 3 miles south of Sappington. A 5-stamp 
mill is at the mine, which is developed by a shaft to a depth of about 
100 feet. The ore is free milling. About 15 men are given employment 
when the mine is running. At present the property is idle. Three 
miles east of the new town of Parrot is the famous Mayflower mine 
that has grown to be one of the richest discoveries in the State during 
recent years. The Mayflower Mining Company, a corporation com- 
posed of Butte capitalists, own and operate the property. Develop- 
ment is by tunnels. The ore is a high grade, free-milling one that is 
sent to the smelters for reduction. Owing to some controversy over 
the ownership of the property and adjoining claims, the mine was idle 
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a portion of the year. All differences are reported to have been set- 
tled, and the future of this mine and district will be watched with a 
lively interest. 

Hoffman & Ghisholm own the Carolina mine, a property lying some 
distance northwest of Sheridan. This has been well developed, and the 
ore produced is sent to the smelters for treatment. Gold is the principal 
value in the ore. 

At Leiterville, about 8 miles east of Sheridan, is another large prop- 
erty. This is the Leiter mine on Wisconsin Creek. The owners are 
L. Z. Leiter and T. B. Leiter. Work and development are carried on 
through tunnels, from one of which a shaft has been sunk to the depth of 
400 feet. This is equipped with a first-class mine hoist. 

The ore is free milling and treated in a 20-stamp mill situated 2,700 
feet from the mine. A gravity tramway connects the two and transports 
the ore for treatment. About 55 men are emi)loyed at this property. 

The Easton mine has been a heavy producer of silver and gold. It 
is the property of Henry Elling and is situated on Mill Creek, about 5 
miles from Alder Gulch. The discovery and improvement of this prop- 
erty have both been of recent date. The development is by tunnels of 
considerable length which reveal valuable ore bodies. The second- 
class ores are worked by concentration in a plant at the mine, while the 
better grade of ore is treated in the fasten mill at the junction of 
Granite and Alder creeks. This mill, when in operation, handles about 
30 tons of ore a day. Like other silver producers throughout the State, 
the Easton was idle a portion of 1897. The concentrator at the mine 
was operated from June 1 to December 31 and the product shipped to 
a smelter for treatment. 

The Kennett mine is about 4 miles from Virginia City, on the divide 
between the lluby and Madison valleys. Heavy improvements were 
undertaken during the year to place the property among the largest of 
the producing mines in the county. These included a comprehensive 
development of the mine and the erection of a GO-stamp mill at some 
distance from the mine. The extraction and milling of the ore, which 
is free milling and low grade, will be actively prosecuted during the 
coming summer. The building of the mill and the development at the 
mine have given employment to a considerable force of men. 

The Thistle mine is the principal property in the McCarty Eange in 
the western part of the county. It is located at Rochester. 

Besides the mines named, many properties in Madison County have 
produced precious metals during the year, the total of which has been 
considerable. Development and prospecting are going on steadily, 
affording work for many men. Success is being generally realized by 
the mining class in all sections of the county. 

The output from the placers of Madison County was a large item in the 
total production. Alder Gulch and its tributaries are still worked to a 
great extent. The German Bar Placer Mining Company erected and 
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operated a placer mining plant below Virginia City. Their operations 
proved to be successful, and they have since, by purchase and bond, 
acquired control of a large amount of placer ground in dififerent sec- 
tions of the county, on which they intend to erect machinery for han- 
dling the gravel and securing the gold. Besides the placers along 
Alder Gulch, other producing gulches were Bivens, Harns, Norwegian, 
and Barton. 

MBAOHBR OOUKTY. 

Meagher County is that part of Montana lying between the Big Belt 
and Little Belt mountains, near the center of the State. The output 
of precious metals in 1897 was as follows: 



Metals. 



Gold flneomioet .. 

Silver do — 

Lead fine pounds.. 

Total 



Quantity. 



282.596 
148,546.50 
7,091.591 



Value. 



$5,841.82 
192.000.12 
255.309.28 



453,21L22 



The production of gold was from the mines and placers of the por- 
tions that were formerly included in Meagher County and afterwards 
segregated by the legislature to be annexed to other counties. 

Since the division of the county, the only district producing has been 
that about Castle. It was from this district tnat the silver and lead 
output originated. A large per Cent of this output was contained in 
ore that had been mined and stored on the dumps at the different mines 
prior to the building of the Montana Eailroad into this district. The 
mines at Castle now undergoing development preparatory to becoming 
producers include the Cumberland, Yellowstone, Great Eastern, and 
Judge. The ore from these is a carbonate and carries silver associated 
with lead. The Yellowstone is about 3 miles from Castle and employs 
about 15 men. This property is worked to a depth of 400 feet by a 
double compartment shaft equipped with hoisting engine and appara- 
tus. The Great Eastern is about the same distance from Castle as the 
Yellowstone. The main shaft has reached a depth of only 115 feet 
and hoisting is done with a whim. 

The Judge is equipped with a hoisting engine and explored to a depth 
of about 250 feet. The ore from all of these properties is shipped to 
lead smelters for treatment. 

MISSOULA COUNTY. 

Missoula County is in the western portion of the State, between Flat- 
head and Ravalli counties. Since the closing down Of the Iron Mountain 
Mine at Pardee, in last May, the precious metals yielded by this county 
have been from the placers along the various streams, principal among 
which are Cedar Creek and Quartz Creek. The output of gold and 
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silver in 1897 by Missoula Coaiity was valued at $58,714«79 and 
$402,502.98, respectively. 

PABK OOUNTY. 

The yield of gold and silver from this county was small, and consisted 
almost entirely of placer gold from the streams in the Upper Yellowstone 
country. 

RAVALLI COUNTY. 

This county lies along the western boundary of the State, south of 
Missoula County. The principal producer in the county during the 
past year was the Helena and Victor Mining Company, whose property 
and plant are located at Victor. The mine of this company is known 
as the Curlew, which has a development of 200 feet in depth. The 
values contained in the ore are silver and lead. 

The White Cloud Mine is a Eavalli County property, which is being 
put in shape to undertake a large production in the near future. It is 
situated about 8 miles from Florence. Development has reached a 
depth of over 150 feet. A steam hoist raises the ore to the surface. 
This is a pyritic iron carrying gold. A concentrator having a capacity 
of 150 tons is being erected. 

SILVERBOW COUNTY. 

Silverbow County lies south of Deer Lodge County, and is the 
largest precious metal producing region in the world. The mining 
activity is centered about the city of fiutte, which is characterized as 
the greatest mining camp on earth. AH of the mines are within a 
radius of 3 miles from the center of Butte, and their production in 1897 
was as follows: 



Metals. 



Gold flneoiinceB.. 

Silver do — 

Copper fine poands.. 

Total 



Qaantity. 



64, 106. 037 
10,710,815.45 
236, 820, 507 



Value. 



$1, 120, 372. 86 

13,848,327.04 

a26,761,405.46 



41,730,105.36 



a At $11.80 per hundredweight. 



Corresponding figures for the previous year of 1896 were — 



Metals. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gold 




.......... fine ounces - 


60.815.755 
11,120,731.78 
228,880,062 


$1,236,501.40 


Silver 




do 


14,378,310.80 


f!oTmAr ... ...... 




fine poands. . 


a25,005,000.60 










Total ^. 




40,620,721.80 









7474 11 



a At $10.02| per hundredweight. 
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This is an increase of more than a million dollars in this coanty 
daring the pust year. 

The production of the Butte mines dates from 1882, and the follow- 
ing table shows the ontput to have been more than $383,0009000 daring 
the past sixteen years. 



Year. 



1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896.... 

1897 (estimated) 

Total 



Qold. 



Fityt ouneu. 
12,093.750 
14,660.875 
21,776.006 
13, 838. 297 
31,223.450 
48,175.743 
44,320.062 
81,652.325 
25,704.730 
29, 395. 350 
36,222.560 
33,807.877 
36,768.015 
41,433.363 
59,815.765 
58,500 



Silver. 



Fine ouneet. 
2,699.296.38 
3,480,468.75 
4,481,180.36 
4, 126, 677. 60 
5, 924, 180. 38 
6,958,822.02 
8,275.768.87 
6, 560, 038. 75 
7,500,000 
7,985.089.77 
8,311,130.82 
6,668.730.16 
7. 561, 124. 46 
10,051,760.52 
11,120,731.78 
11,900.000 



539,288.164 j 113,605,001.52 



Coppw. 

Pine pcundi. 

9.058.284 

24,664.846 

43.093.054 

67,797.864 

57,611.485 

78,700.000 

96.504,000 

104,589,000 

112,700,000 

112,383.420 

158,413.284 

150. 875, 499 

185,194,385 

107, 190. 659 

228,886,962 

236,800,000 



1,875,462,242 



Figuring the gold and silver at their coinage valaes and copper at 
12 cents per pound, the total output of the three metals in Silverbow 
Oounty has been : 

Gold $11,148,075.74 

Silver 146,883,284.29 

Copper 225,055,469.04 



Total 383,086,779.07 

The above figures convey a better idea of the scope of mining in 
Silverbow County than any description of the many mines, hoists, 
and smelters can do, and none will, therefore, be attempted other than 
to give some data generally taken as authentic in connection with the 
Anaconda Company, which operates the most extensively of any 
located in the Butte district. Nearly $80,000,000 have been expended 
by this company in the development and operation of its mining 
interests and the erection and operation of its immense smelting plant 
at Anaconda. 

The company owns about 100 of the best lode claims in the Butte 
district, on which one of the most perfect hoists ever built has been 
erected. This is capable of sinking to the great depth of 5,000 feet. 

The development of these mines has been kept ahead of the output 
until an aggregate of 3,000,000 tons of ore are in sight. The company 
co7}dncts genera,} mercantile, lumber, and ot\v«t b\iL%\w«»& ^xitAn^rioAs 
t/mt are each the most stupendous ot its kvnd m>iXi^^oT\Xi^^»X, 'Y^aa. 
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namber of men employed at the mines is 2,500, and at tbe smelters 
about 3,000. The mines of the Anaconda Company are developed and 
worked to a depth of 1 ,300 feet. 

Among the companies that are niiuing and smelting extensively at 
Butte are the Anaconda, the Boston and Montana, the Parrot, the 
Colorado, the Montana Ore Purchasing Company, the Butte Beductiou 
Works, the Lexington, and the Alice. 

An industry that yields a large amount of copper is that of the cop* 
per precipitation plant. It is located on the side hill just below the 
Anaconda mine. As the water impregnated with sulphate of copper 
in solution is pumped from the mine it is led into a large number of 
vats filled with all sorts of scrap iron and tin cans. Chemical action 
occurs, and the copper is precipitated and its place in the soluble salt 
taken by the iron. The recovery by this plant averages 100 tons of 
metallic copper per month. 

Deposits at the United States Assay Office, Helena, Mont., during tub 

Calendak Year 1897. 



Counties, etc. 



MONTANA. 

Beaverhead 

Broadwater 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteau 

Caater 

Deerlodge 

Fergos 

Flathead 

Granite 

Jefferson 

Lewis and Clarke . 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoola 

Park 

Ravalli 

Silver bow 

Teton 



Total. 



OTHBK SOURCES. 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Canada 

Jewelry 

Bedeposlts 

Total 



Gold. 



Standard 
ounces. 



8, 
1, 



19. 
3, 
1. 
4, 
2, 

22, 
0, 

2, 



3, 



419. 937 

501. 741 

123. 707 

23.385 

16.688 

5.819 

341.439 

146.948 

283.992 

148. 4U6 

449. 236 

947.347 

695.629 

313. 998 

747. 035 

470. 390 

90.855 

364.360 

122.638 



77, 213. 550 



20, 453. 561 

4, 634. 212 

2,342.352 

6.759 

28.368 

17, 298. 561 

140.077 

282.422 



45, 186. 313 



/ 



Value. 



$156.g49.94 

27, 939. 33 

2, 301. 54 

435.07 

310.47 

108.26 

359,840.62 

68, 547. 84 

23,888.21 

77, 179. 64 

45. 567. 11 

426,927.05 

124,569.81 

5,841.82 

61, 107. 55 

8,751.47 

1, 690. 32 

62.592.70 

2,281.65 



1,436.530.40 



380, 531. 20 

86,217.86 

43,578.64 

125.75 

527.78 

321. 833. 66 

2,606.08 

5,254.38 



840,675.34 



Grand total / 122,309.882 2,277,205.74 



Silver. 



Standard 
ounces. 



560.33 

207.21 

8.37 

1.92 

1.81 

.48 

3,989.98 

226.64 

313.97 

1,132.23 

416.59 

13, 083. 54 

1,636.66 

31.60 

104.20 

67.04 

8.28 

707.69 

5.64 



22, 704. 08 



3, 520. 40 

1,091.13 

474. 95 

.45 

.09 

5,041.86 

40.79 

131.48 



Commercial 
value. 



10, 301. 15 I 



$295.58 

104.61 

4.17 

.00 

1.00 

.26 

2,102.41 

121. 98 



Total value. 



$156, 945. 52 

28,043.94 

2, 305. 71 

435.97 

311.47 

108.52 

361, 943. 03 

58, 669. 82 



169.70 


24,057.91 


618.04 


77, 797. 08 


215.69 


45,782.80 


6,720.26 


433,647.31 


939.09 


126, 508. 90 


17.02 


5,858.84 


51.86 


51,159.41 


34.28 


8, 785. 75 


4.17 


1, 694. 49 


358.48 


62, 951. 18 


3. OH 


2, 284. 73 


11,762.58 


1, 448, 292. 08 


1,850.67 


382,381.87 


577. 19 


86, 795. 05 


257.08 


43,835.72 


.27 


126. 02 


.05 


527.83 


2,698.38 


324, 532. 03 


22.69 


2,628.77 


72.27 


5, 326. 65 



5,478.60 



846,153.94 



33,005.23 



\ 



n,^4\.\% \ i.TavAv^.wi. 
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Production of Gold and Silveb in Montana during thb Calendar Ybar 1897. 



Coostiee, etc. 



Beaverhead 

li road water 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteau 

Caster 

Deerlodge 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Granite 

Jefferson 

Le w is and Clarke 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoula 

Park 

Kavalli 

Silverbow 

Teton 

Returns from custom smelters, mints, 
and assay offices, impossible to clas- 
sify by coon ties 

Total 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



12,383.824 

11,644.357 

11L336 

490.040 

216.068 

5.237 

18,148.307 

3,148.560 

1,168.494 

0,136.252 

7, 87a 834 

31,762.517 

32,771.644 

282.598 

2,840.828 

423.351 

87.660 

54,108.037 

110.874 



30, 712. 416 



Value. 



$255,086.03 

240,710.22 

2,301.52 

10, 130. 15 

4,466.48 

108.26 

875,055.44 

65,086.49 

24,154.91 

188,868.09 

162,872.02 

656,589.49 

677,450.01 

5,841.82 

58,714.79 

8,751.44 

1,812.28 

1,120,372.86 

2,28L63 



684,881.00 



217,514.846 



4,496,480.92 



Silrer. 



Fine ounces. 



Coining value. 



216, 
400, 

885, 



61. 
460, 
761, 
131, 

62, 

!«. 
811, 

30, 
10,710. 



673.67 
567.84 

7.53 
844.60 
21.43 
.43 
111.45 
237.36 
200.75 
188.26 
240.64 
077.04 
412.33 
546.60 
310.00 
60.84 
801.42 
815.45 

5.08 



8,118,713.05 



16,807,346.06 



$280,143.73 

520.542.26 

0.74 

408,860.90 

27.71 

.56 

11,780.46 

306.89 

79,130.88 

582.061.50 

084,230.32 

160,473.34 

80,604.73 

102,060.12 

402.502.08 

78.01 

30.177.58 

13,848,327.04 

6.57 



4,032,276.62 



21,730,710.03 



Bulletin of Montana Production Deposited at Helena Assay Office 

DURING the Calendar Year 1897. 





Gold. 


Silver. 




Origin. 


Standard 
ounces. 


Value. 


Standard 
ounces. 


Commercial 
value. 


Total valoe. 


Placer crold 


27,051.013 
50, 162. 537 


$503,274.24 
033, 256. 10 


8,824.44 
10,370.64 


$1,688.07 
10,074.51 


$504,062.31 


Mill bullion 


943,380.67 




Total 


77, 213. 650 


1,436,530.40 


22, 704. 08 


11,762.58 


1.448,202.08 





Bullion of Montana Production Deposited at the United States Mints 
and Assay Offices during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Institution. 



ASSAY OFFICES. 

Helena 

Now York 

Boise 

MINTS. 

Philadelphia 

Denver 

San Francisco 

Total 



Gold. 



Standard 
ounces. 



77,213.550 

35.637.561 

3, 362. 105 

722. 317 

118.318 

00.484 



117,]5H.425 



Value. 



$1,436,530.40 

663, 024. 30 

62,552.46 



13,438.46 
2,20L26 
1,850.86 



2,170,507.83 



Silver. 



Standard 
ounces. 



22,704.08 

1,521,810.22 

170.16 



1,476.88 

12.48 

7.63 



1,646,100.40 



Coinage 
value. 



$26,410.20 

1,770,833.71 

208.48 



1,718.40 

14.52 

8.88 



1,700,203.87 



Total value. 



$1,462,040.69 

2,433,858.10 

62,760.04 

15,156.05 
2,215.78 
1.850.74 



3,978,80L20 
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Production of Gold and Silvrr in Montana (Origin Detailed) during the 

Calendar Year 18d7. 



Origin. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Grand totol. 


Fine onn'ces. 


Value. 


Fine ounces. 


Coining value. 


P]ac6r bullion 


33,418.923 
66,135.432 

9,993.117 
51,463.070 

8,529.345 

47. 974. 950 


$090,830.43 
1,367,140.71 

206, 576. 06 
1,063,836.08 

176,317.22 

991,730.42 


6,096.48 

633,643.85 

33, 937. 50 

10,710,317.02 

4, 175, 792. 56 

1,248,566.65 


$6,5gL97 

819,256.60 

43,878.79 

13,847,682.60 

5,399,004.52 

1,614,205.46 


9607. 422. 40 


Millbnllion 


2, 186. 397. 40 


Cvanide mill ballion 


250.454.85 


In GODDer ores 


14,911,518.08 
5,575,32L74 

2, 606, 025. 88 


In lead ores 


In dry ores and concentratoa, 
oUweed aa smelting ores — 


Total 


217,614.846 


4,496,430.92 


16,807,346.06 


21,730,710.03 


26,227,140.95 





Origin, by Percentages, of the Production of Qold and Silver in Montana 

during tub calendar year 1897. 



Origin. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Placer bullion 




Per eent. 
15.36 
30.40 

4.60 
23.66 

3.92 
22.06 


Per eent. 

0.03 


Mill ballion 


3.77 


Cranide mill bullion 


.20 


Copper ores 


63.72 


Lead ores 


24.85 


Dry ores - 


7.43 










100 


100 



Production of Copper and Lead in Montana during the Calendar Year 

1897. 



Summary, by counties. 



Beaverhead 

Broadwater 

Cascade 

Flathead 

Granite 

Jefferson 

Lewis and Clarke 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoula 

RavalU 

Silrerbow 

Custom smelters, in addition to the above 

Total 



Copper. 



Fins pounds. 
184,836 



19,473 
10,000 



17,890 
1,929 



236,626,597 
97,815 



237,168,540 



Lead. 



Finepoundg. 
1,090,175 
1,848,111 
1,338,836 
1,920,000 



366,015 

25,000 

88,319 

7.091,591 

3,620,331 

382.273 



8,024,324 



26,794,974 
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Disposition of Gold and Silver x>f Montana Production during thb 

Calendar Year 1897. 



Disposition. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total valne 


Fine oonces. 


Valne. 


Fineoanoes. 


Coining valne. 


Deposited at the United 
States mints * and assay 
oftlces 


105. 438. 088 


iHL 179. 597. 83 


1,301,671.36 
15,415,774.70 


$1,790,203.37 
19,981.506.66 


$3, 978. 801. 20 


Shipped to castom smelters 
and refineries, by prodacers. 


112,076.763 2,316,883.09 


22,248,339.75 


Total 


217,514.846 1 4. 4M. ISO. 02 


16,807,346.06 


21,730,710.03 


26. 227. 140. 95 











Total Production of Precious Metals in Montana during the Calendar 

Year 1897. 



Description. 



Gold, fine ounces 

Silver, fine ounces (coinage rate) 

Copper, fine pounds 

Lead, fine pounds 

Total value 



Quantity. 



217,514.846 
16,807,346.06 
237, 158, 540 
26,794,974 



Value. 



$4,496,430.92 

21,730.710.03 

026,798,915.02 

6928,619.06 



53,954,675.03 



a At $11.30 per hundredweight. 



b At $3.60 per hundredweight. 



IMPROVED METHODS OF TREATMENT AND DREDGING. 

Herewith is presented a brief descriptioD of those methods of treat- 
meut and dredging that have proven successfal in this State and prom- 
ise to exert a wide inflaence on an increased fatare production. 

Copper, silver, gold, and lead, in the order named, constitute the 
metals from which the mineral wealth of the State is derived. Kearly 
the entire silver output and a large percentage of the gold are by- 
products of copper and lead ores. These are treated by smelting 
and concentration, and under this heading is set forth the method 
by which the greatest values are obtained. The other improvements 
are in tbe line of saving gold and silver values by the so-called cya- 
nide process and of gathering gold from placers by dredging plants. 
These are separately treated below. 

smelting AND CONCENTRATION. 

This branch of ore treatment is divided into two main syste j: (a) 
Matting, or the gathering of values with a copper base; (b) lead 
smelting, or the gathering of values in a base of lead. 

MATTE smelting. 

The copper ores of Butte, as well as the high grade auriferous ores 
tributary to Butte, are treated in this way. The establishments in 
Montana so operating together have a capacity exceeding 10,000 tons 
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of ore per day, and are as follows: The Anaconda Copper Mining 
Works, located at Anaconda; the Boston and Montana GonsoUdated 
Copper and Silver Mining Company's works, located at Great Falls; 
the Colorado Smelting and Mining Company's works, located at Butte; 
the Montana Ore Parchasing Company's works, locatcnl at Batte; the 
Parrott Smelting and Mining Company's works, located at Butte; the 
Butte Redaction Works, located at Butte. 

The new plant of the Parrot Smelting and Mining Company at Gay- 
lord, some 35 miles east of Butte, on a spur of the Northern Pacific 
Bailway, is in course of construction, and when completed should make 
a most efficient plant. The power will be hydrnulic, and the buildings 
are framed with structural steel. Some three-quarters of a million 
dollars are said to have been spent already on the works. The earliest 
date set for the completion of the plant is the fall of 1898. 

In a general way the operation of these plants are the same; briefly, 
the process of treatment may be mentioned under the following heads: 

Proper crushing and sizing of crude ore with water concentration; 
^casting concentrates; reduction of calcined concentrates and the 
>etter grade of crude ore in the reverberatory furnaces to copper matte; 
5on verting of copper matte into "blister copper;" smeltiug in shaft 
>last furnaces of converter lining with the higher grade and crude 
>re8; poling or casting; refining of '^blisfer copper;" refining of 
* slimes" of gold and silver from electrolytic vats. 

Concentration, — The bulk of crude ore coming from the mines is 
K)niposed of large proportions of silica and feldspar, carrying little or 
10 values in gold and silver, associated with the heavier sulphide 
[ninerals. By disintegration of the particles and by reason of the dif- 
ferences in specific gravity a separation is made which is termed con- 
centration. The systems of crushing used in this work are of two 
types, either the huge steam stamp, as used at the Anaconda Works, 
or the Blake crusher and Cornish rolls, rei)resentative of the most 
improved form of which may be mentioned the concentrating mill of 
the Colorado Smelting and Mining Company. A very complete and 
interesting description of the several concentrating mills for Butte 
ores may be found in the Transactions of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Vol. XXVI. 

Roasting. — Heap and kiln roasting being largely done away with in 
recent years, Butte ores have offered a particularly advantageous field 
for the use of the so-called mechanical roasters over the reverberatory 
calcining furnaces operated by manual labor, which latter have been 
abandoned. There are several types of such mechanical furnaces which 
are used at different establishments, those of principal interest being 
as follows : 

The "Bruckner," being a cylinder (8J by 18^ feet), rotating around 
its axis, which lies horizontal, with openings at each end, one to permit 
of the introduction of heat from a movable fire box, and the other to 
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permit the escape of the fumes to '^dnst chambers'' and stack. These 
furna<!es are nsed in large nambers at the Anaconda and the Boston 
and Montana works. 

The ^^O'Hara" furnace is a rectangular mechanical furnace, in which 
the rabbling or exposing fresh surfaces of ore to the intiueiic>e of the 
lieat is done by a moving chain or chains with frames of plows attached. 
The ore is fed apd discharged automatically. 

The "Pearce" furnace is similar in principle, except the furnace is 
circular and has been constructed with two hearths, one above the 
other, the ore passing from the ufiper to the lower deck for completion 
of the roasting operation. The ore and fuel are automatically fed and 
discharged in these furnaces. They are used at the Colorado Works. 

The "Wethey'' and the '* Keller'' furnaces are raodificktions with 
greatly improved mechanical detail of the well-known " Spence"furnace. 
These furnaces have been constructed at the Butte Reduction Works 
and the Parrot Works. Great economy is claimed for both. 

Smelting, — After roasting concentrates or ore to 7 per cent or 8 per 
cent sulphur it is introduced into reverberatory furnaces, where it is 
reduced to 50 per cent or 60 per cent copper matte, containing most of the 
gold and silver. In the construction of these furnaces we have most 
interesting results of the skill of Western metallurgists. At the Boston 
and Montana works, in Great Falls, we find the large reverberatory 
tilting steel hearths of Pennsylvania. The operation of these furnaces 
is described by William Brad en in a paper contained in the Transactions 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. XXXI. 

In the stationary reverberator}' smelting furnaces the size has been 
so increased in the past ten years as to entail a great reduction in cost 
of fuel and labor. Where the blast furnace is used in the western 
United States the advance made hi the last few years has been so 
great that one modern blast furnace will do the work of thirty ordi- 
nary reverberatory furnaces of ten or twelve years ago. 

Converting. — Upon reaching the stage in smelting where the matte 
contains 60 per cent to 60 per cent copper it is ready for " converting," 
which is a process similar to the '< Bessemerizing" of iron to steel. The 
sulphur contained forms the chief product of combustion, in combina- 
tion with a powerful air blast introduced into a pear-shaped vessel 
swinging on trunnions, called a *' converter," and the iron contained in 
the matte combined with the silica of the lining of the converter to 
form a slag, which is at times skimmed off, as, being lighter in specific 
gravity, it floats on top of the bath of molten copper. The tendency 
has been to increase the size of converters since their introduction at 
the Parrot Works. The converters in use at the Boston and Montana 
works now approximate in size the steel converters in Pennsylvania. 

The systems used in different parts of the West for transferring the 
matte from the smelting furnaces to the converters differ materially. 
At the Anaconda Works the matte ia l\a\x\ed over V\?At v^. \Ck\\^ ow ^w. 
electric tram. The matte is of course aWovjed \tt iiooV, V% ^^BafeWft^Va. 
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cupola farnaces just above the converters, and then tapped from these 
furnaces into the converters, each cupola supplying two converters. 
At the Boston and Montana works and others the matte is taken 
directly to the converters without this remelting in cupolas by means 
of electric cranes with a suspended ladle, which runs the entire length 
of the furnace and converter room, the latter being directly in front 
and below the former. 

It may not be out of place to remark here that at the Copper Queen 
mine, in Arizona, owing to the peculiar composition of the ores, smelt- 
ing (partially pyritic) is carried on in blast furnaces, and the matte so 
produced is converted practically direct from the furnace. 

Smelting in sha/t-blaat furnaces at copper works. — ^With certain addi- 
tions of lime rock and coke to the worn and broken linings from the 
converters and copper and gold ores, the smelting is done in shaft-blast 
furnaces. No particular advance in the construction or operation of * 
these furnaces as applied to copper smelting in Mdntana is noted, 
though in other sections of the West and Northwest very great 
advances have been made in the practice of this class of smelting. 

At Deadwood, S. Dak., smelting is done with a very small fuel con- 
sumption, a highly siliceous slag, and very slight losses, with not to 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent copper on the charge. A very few years 
ago this would have been pronounced an impossibility. At Nelson, 
British Columbia, a large blast furnace has been operated smelting 
' Hall-mines ore. Very high tonnage (over 300 tons per twenty-four 
hours) has been run through this furnace. Although the losses in 
values, especially silver, are high, the cost of fuel and labor per ton of 
ore treated has been greatly reduced with the introduction of this 
farnace. 

Poling or casting. — In Montana most of the copper matte produced 
is Bessemerized or converted to blister copper within the State, though 
formerly this matte was largely sent to the Eastern States for further 
reduction. Moreover, at present about one-half of the Anaconda blis- 
ter copper is refined in Montana. The bars of blister copper, weighing 
200 pounds, are melted down in reverberatory furnaces and poled, which 
is a process for reducing small quantities of oxide present by plunging 
green poles into the molten bath of copper. After proper '* settling" 
in this way the copper is ladled into flat molds with T heads, and the 
slabs when cooled are termed anodes, containing 98 per cent or more of 
copper, ready to be suspended in electrolytic vats to be refined. 

Doing away with casting this anode by remelting converter bars has 
been tried, but not with signal success so far, although a plant for this 
purpose was being tested at the Anaconda Works during a visit by the 
writer to that establishment during the past year, and no doubt practical 
results may be looked forward to. 

Refining. — In Montana the practice in electrolytic refining is the 
BTrBngewentof the vata in a series of rows, and electric tiiaN^\\\A% e;^^\\«9» 
handle the sets of Huodea and cathodes. The cathod^^ ax^ tJftm ^\xy^^ 
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of electrolytic copper, which alternate with the anode castings. Tbe 
electrolytic is a copper sulphate solution, which is held at a standard 
of strength and kept moving through the series of vats. 

Upon au electric current being inti*oduced the copper is deposited 
from the anodes on to the cathodes, and the silver, gold, and impurities 
contained in the anode castings drop to the bottom of the vats in the 
form of a slime or mud. The copper deposited on the cathode strips is 
melted and molded into bars, when it is ready for commercial use. 

Refining of slimes, — At the Anaconda works the slimes of gold and 
silver are reduced to Dor6 bullion at the works. The Boston and Mon- 
tana slimes are sent East. 

LKAD SMELTINO. 

The establishments in Montana operating with lead as a base for 
gathering precious metal values are as follows: The United Smelting 
and Refining Coippany's works at East Helena and at Great Falls, and 
the Hecla Consolidated Mining Company's works at Glendale. 

The full capacity of these combined plants is about 1,000 tons of ore 
per day. Small furnaces have been constructed at Sheridan and Twin 
Bridges, in Madison County, but have not been operated with success. 
At the new plant of the Parrot Company, at Parrot, it is said some lead 
smelting will be done. A feature to be noted in regard to lead-smelting 
works is that they are almost entirely custom plants. 

This is true not only in Montana but throughout the Western States, « 
and where small isolated plants have been constructed success has been 
the exception to the rule. This is readily understood when it is seen 
that ore can be handled much more economically in a large establish- 
ment centrally located as to transportation and fuel facilities. 

The system of the modern lead-smeltiug plant is receiving and sam- 
pling, roasting, smelting, refining. 

Receiving and sampling, — Upon receipt of an ore, determination is 
made as to its character; if it is a sulphide it is crushed, sampled (gen- 
erally by hand), and roasted; if an ^'oxidized ore," it is sampled and is 
ready for the blast furnace without further preparation. 

To gain as uniform composition for the blast furnace as possible, beds 
of ore are made by spreading in layers the different classes of ore 
received. The beds, when completed, contain from 2,000 to 5,000 tons 
of ore. Sampling is done almost entirely by hand. 

Roasting,^lji lead smelting, roasting is done almost entirely now by 
the hand-rabbled reverberatory calcining furnaces, mechanical furnaces 
not having proved satisfactory. In some cases slagging hearths are 
provided to these roasting furnaces, and after the ore has been properly 
roasted the charge is drawn into a hearth directly behind the fire box, 
where the calcines are fused to a slag whicih is afterwards cooled, broken 
with sledges, and is then ready for the blast furnace. Again, the heat 
is raised when a charge is ready to be drawn from the calcining hearth, 
and tbe calcines in tbe front part of the 1^iTiv2bCie^ OiiT^ ^^yXasKV^ 1\)A{^ V*^ 
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Refining. — ^All of the base bullion prodnced in Montana is shipped to 
the East for farther separation of the gold, silver, and lead. 

To summarize, the smelting industry in Montana shows more impor- 
tant proi)ortions than in any other State in the Union, and many times 
the amount of ore is smelted. Therefore, the facilities to the miner are 
obviously superior. 

TRVATMENT OF MILL TAILING8. 

The extraction of gold and silver values from tailings and ores by 
the <^ cyanide process" has assumed a place of importance in Montana. 

During the past year the Montana Mining Company, Limited, follow- 
ing some experiments made in the year previous, undertook the treat- 
ment of its tailings by the cyanide process and constructed a plant 
with a capacity of 400 tons of tailings per day. G. W. Merrill, metal- 
lurgical engineer, in charge of the operations of the plant, has given 
me the following notes regarding it: 

The tailings beneficiated dnring the preceding sammer in the new cyanide plant 
of the Montana Mining Company, the largest then in operation in this country, 
were taken from what is known as their No. 5 Dam. 

This bed) the lowest of the five, sitaated in Silver Gulch, is about 6 miles from 
Marysville, and contains a much greater portion of slimes than the upper beds, 
owing to the fact that it has been largely used for final settling and clarifying of 
the water. Therefore, the first step in the process of treatment — that of putting the 
material in suitable shape for leaching it on to the cars— is one requiring consider- 
able care. In order that this point may be perfectly clear, it should be explained 
that in the operation of any lixiviation plant, the material handled from day to day 
should be as nearly uniform in fineness as it is practicable to obtiiin it, and also 
as few slime lumps as possible should be charged into the leaching vats, because 
they are not only impermeable to the solution, but soak it up and do not release 
the values so dishonestly obtained. 

To accomplish this preparation, the bed is plowed, harrowed, and worked over 
continually, in order to dry and partially pulverize the lumps. The further precau- 
tion is observed of so selecting the material from differont areas on the bed as to 
give comparatively uniformly leaching charges each day. 

The second step, that of loading the cars, is accomplished in the old Mormon 
fashion, using traps or bridges over railroad cuts and scrapers for moving the 
material. The pattern of the latter is known as the Fresno Buck scraper, and the 
economy and advantage of their use will be appreciated by contractors when it ia 
stated that we have been loading approximately 400 cubic yards per day with 6 
men and 12 horses, with an average haul of not less than 100 feet. The use of the 
steam shovel in this work is prohibited by the fact that the material must be dried 
and pulverized on the surface of the bed before loading. 

The cars used are of 3 tons capacity with bottom discharge, and 16 loaded cars 
make the train for a 22-ton locomotive. The latter is of the saddle- back type, 9-foot 
wheel base, with 6 drivers carrying all the weight. The rails are 56-ponnd Northern 
Pacific third class, the gage 3 feet, the maximum curve 30 degrees, and the maximum 
grade 3 per cent. 

The plant is 2^ miles above the Number 5 Dam, and the tailings, after leaving the 
cars, pass in an almost continuous stream to the sheet-iron lining of the bin and out 
of the gate to a 24-inch 4-ply conveyor, which conducts them to a revolving chute 
or distributer, and this in turn fills a vat 38 feet in diameter by 9 feet deep with 
400 tons of Udlings in about eight hoars. 
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The great advantage in filling a tank in this way is that it gives a charge of more 
uniform permeability than any other method of filling known to the writer. 

There are four of these tailing vats, each with its bin, conveyor, and distrib- 
nter, and one is charged daily, thus giving fonr days to complete the treatment of 
each charge, which consists in saturation, lixiviation, washing, and discharging. 
The latter is accomplished by sluicing with 2^inch hose, the water being under a 
60-foot head, through four side-discharge gates, and one bottom-discbarge valve in 
the center of the vat. By this method 400 tons are discharged in three hours or 
less, at a cost of less than 2 cents per ton. 

The solution tanks are 10 in number and consist of four precipitating tanks 22 feet 
in diameter by 14 feet 9 inches deep, and two storage or supply tanks 38 feet in diam- 
eter by 9 feet deep. There are also two water tanks 22 feet by 14 feet 9 inches, for 
the storage of 80,000 gallons of water. 

The power equipmen i consists of a 50- horsepower boiler ; one 25-horsepo wer engine ; 
one 10-horsepowef engine for running conveyors ; one 30-light dynamo ; oneKnowles 
economical geared pump, 4-inch inlet and discharge ; two Worthington all-iron duplex 
solution pumps, 5-inch suction and 4-iuch discharge, and one 2-drill air compressor. 

The tailings are the lowest gprade in gold of any being worked in this country; 
they are the most rebellious of any being worked in the world, because they con- 
tain copper carbonates and sulphide tetrahedrite, arsenical polybasite, and ruby sil- 
ver. The plant operated under the most unfavorable climatic conditions, being in 
the most northern latitude of any known to the writer ; but in October and Novem- 
ber it exceeded the predictions of profit by nearly 50 per cent, and netted about 
double that which the company thought would justify the erection of a plant. 

The water supply comes from Sawmill Gulch, a mile distant, and is carried by a 
ditch opposite the plant and then siphoned to the tanks above the plant. 

All tanks and vats are made of California redwood, and all gates, valves, and iron- 
work connected with them were furnished by California firms. All machinery and 
railway equipment were purchased in the East. 

Cost of plant proper was $56,000 

Cost of railway was 14,000 

Cost of railway equipment was 12,000 

Total 82,000 

GOLD DREDGING IN MONTANA. 

Ooincident with Marshall's discovery of gold iu 1848, placer mining 
in the United States became an important industry, and the pan, rocker, 
bumper, Long Tom, slaice, and hydraulic have since followed each 
other as improvements. The demoralization of silver mining and the 
recent financial unrest caused the earnest attention of miner and 
investor to be turned to the large deposits of hitherto unworkable 
placers in search of some method for profitably extracting the gold 
contained. 

The energy and thought given to this subject have so far found 
expression in a dredge as being best adapted to all requirements, and 
herein will be set forth the results and workings of such dredging 
exx>eriment8 as have been accomplished in the State of Montana up to 
the present time. 

It is now generaUy recognized that two principal conditions charac- 
terize placer mining. These are the mining of gravel lying under wat'Cr, 
and dry or land miuing. To meet the conditions of t\i^ &r%\>^ ^ ^Q^>\;\\i^ 
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dredge has been designed, and for the second a so-caUed ^^ traction 
dredge" has come forward. Althoagh differing widely in constraction 
and operation, the difference is principally in the appliances for exca- 
vation and method of delivery of the gravel to a sluice box, where the 
pulp is disposed of similarly in both and the gold obtained. 

Floating dredges, or those designed for working ground lying under 
water, were operated successfully on Grasshopper Greek, in Beaverhead 
County, during 1897. Traction dredges, or laud-mining machines, were 
employed satisfactorily at Washington Gulch, Deer Lodge Oounty, and 
in Alder Gulch, near Virginia Oity. 

In the earlier dredging operations under water the raising of aurif- 
erous gravel was generally attempted by suction^ but \iithout material 
success. This was followed by <^ digging" the gravel, and these efforts 
have generally been successful. 

Some three years ago a dredge was built on Grasshopper Greek, near 
Bannack, that has been designed after the style of those working in 
New Zealand and Australia. The first season was unsatisfactory, but 
from the knowledge that had been gained this dredge was remodeled 
and rebuilt. The results of the second season were more encouraging, 
but the following winter saw still another rebuilding of the dredge. 
This was followed with satisfactory results. A second dredge was 
launched last June, and a third, for the Bon Accord Mines, Limited, is 
about completed. 

The second plant installed was named the ^'A. F. Graeter," and has 
been in operation some five months. It is 102 feet in length, 36 feet 
wide, and draws about 3 feet of water. The framework is of heavy 
timbers, closely braced, and, together with the engines, boilers, and 
other machinery carried, the total weight is approximately 700,000 
pounds. Preparatory to launching a dam is built across the gulch so 
that sufficient water is impounded. When operations commence the 
washed gravel is deposited behind and the dredge follows into the 
excavation it has made, to continue work. 

Steam is generated by two tubular steel boilers of the locomotive 
type. The fireboxes and grates are arranged to burn wood. These 
boilers are of 125-horsepower capacity each. Immediately back of the 
boilers is placed a set of engines which drive the buckets, raise and 
lower the bucket ladder or frame, and run the guy lines, which are 
attached at the front of the dredge and anchored outside, so that the 
dredge can be swung in a circle on the '^spud" for digging purposes. 

This spud acts as an anchored pivot at the forward end of the boat 

The engines and machinery are fully under the control of an engineer, 
stationed above the upper deck. He has observation of operations and 
handles the plant as required by means of a set of levers connecting 
with the engines. 

Directly in front of and below the engineer is the ladder on which an 
endless chain of 36 buckets for digging \% worked. The^^ traverae this 
ladder, the lower end of which is vertiGaU^ ai^\x^\«XA^ wa» \ft ^^^'Qcl Vj 
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means of saspensory cables passed over a frame above and wound upon 
a dram at the engine. This ladder is swung at tlie upper end upon a 
permanent 4|-incli horizontal shaft and permits the backets to exca- 
vate gravel to a depth of 38 feet under water. Power is transmitted to 
the shaft by a sprocket-and-chain connection from a 75-horsepower 
engine. Between the bearings this shaft is fitted with a pulley having 
five faces or wearing plates, to fit the links of the chain carrying the 
buckets, and communicates the motive power to the chain and buckets 
for digging in the gravel. This chain swings loose below, so that each 
bucket has a horizontal drag of 8 feet in the gravel, and its loading is 
accomplished. It then passes over the pulley fixed into the lower end 
of the frame, similar to the driving pulley above. The lower one, how- 
ever, is provided with six faces to fit the links and is flanged to prevent 
any lateral motion or slipping off of the chain while working. The 
loaded buckets pass up the ladder way, which is fitted with steel rollers 
at short intervals for carrying the load, and when traveling over the 
upper pulley empty themselves into a hopper. 

These buckets and links are made of annealed Bessemer steel, with 
the rim and other wearing parts riveted on, so that a renewal can be 
luade from time to time. The links are 2^ feet long, each alternate link 
being cast with the bucket. Becaase of the gravel causing excessive 
wear of the bearings, rubber guards are used to protect the bucket- 
chain connections. These connections have a bushing of hard steel, 
working on a stationary pin of soft steel, besides other devices, and 
reduce the actual wear of the cast link to a minimum. The buckets 
have a capacity of 5 cubic feet and travel at the rate of 14 per min- 
ote. The dredge is equipped at the rear end with two spud timbers 
42 inches by 18 inches by 50 feet in size and weigh over 11,000 pounds 
each. These are each fitted with a pointed-steel wearing shoe at the 
lower end and with the necessary gearing for raising and lowering. 
These spuds are for anchoring and for moving the dredge forward or 
backward, they being raised alternately by means of hoisting cylinders 
of 24 tons capacity and dropped after the dredge has been swung by the 
engineer in the pilot house, through the cables passed around the front 
comers of the boat to a fixed lateral anchorage. The boat is thus 
'^walked" ahead. While excavating, one of these spuds rests in the 
gravel and forms a pivot, around which the boat is swung as the gravel 
is taken up. By means of the suspensory cables carrying the bucket 
ladder this ladder is lowered about 6 inches with each swing of the 
dredge around the anchored spud. Thus, with the drag of the bucket, 
a segment of gravel 6 inches deep and 8 feet wide is excavated. A 
successive lowering of the ladder thus continues until the bed rock is 
reached. The bed rock, if yielding, is torn loose and brought up until 
barren of values. 

Strong jets of water are introduced to the hopper in which the gravel 
has been dumped by the buckets in passing over tVie \x^^«t ^iWlW^^, 
The mixed gravel and water feed themselves by gravity intio «bT^NtiWV\i^ 
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screen or trommel, where additional water is introduced. This trommel 
is 12 feet long, 48 inches in diameter, and inclined 3 inches to the foot. 
The perforations are 1^ inches in size. The larger rocks are separated 
from the finer gravel and passed oat at the lower end of the trommel 
into the water at the side of the dredge. The finer material drops into 
a second hopper, which is swung below the water level by chains near 
the center of the dredge. This hopper is reduced in size and continued 
in a 15-inch suction to the centrifugal pump. This pump is of the 
Prescott type and discharges the pulp into the sluice box located on 
the upper deck. It is run at a speed of 250 revolutions and has a 
capacity of from 3,000 to 5,000 gallons per minute. 

In passing through this centrifugal pump, the gravel undergoes a 
complete disintegration of any clayey or cement masses contained and 
effects a freeing of the gold, so that 98 per cent of the value originally 
contained in the gravel is saved in the sluices. 

The dredge is also equipped with a Dean pump of large capacity. 
This supplies the water to the hoppers aud trommel and forces jets 
of clean water to the bearings within the centrifugal pump to keep 
them free from gravel and to overcome heating. 

There are two sluice boxes. The first originates on the upper deck 
just back of the pilot house and is 30 feet long, 30 inches wide, aud 40 
inches deep. It discliarges into a lower sluice box, which is 56 feet 
long, projected beyond the dredge and suspended by cables firom an 
A frame. These sluice boxes are steel and fitted with a false bottom 
of square steel plates separated some 3 inches, so that the heavier 
gravel and stones which have been freed of all clinging gold do not 
come into contact with and cause excessive wear to the riffle boards. 
The weight of this suspended sluice box on the A frame, when carrying 
the discharge from the pump, is 36,000 iK)unds. This sluice at the 
lower end, where the tailings are abandoned, can be swung laterally 
by means of cables to deposit these where desired. To overcome the 
tipping that might be occasioned by this lateral swinging, the dredge 
is supplied with two boxes, each 42 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 42 inches 
deep, located lengthwise of the dredge under the lower deck. Water 
is pumped into the opposite box when it is desired to swing the sluice 
laterally and overcomes all tendency to tip the dredge. 

The A, F. Oraeter is provided with an electric light plant, thus 
enabling operations to be continued at night. Eight men are required 
to man this dredge during each shift. The cost of working gravel on 
this dredge, where steam is employed, has been found to be 9 cents per 
cubic yard. This includes labor, supplies, running repairs, and sui)er- 
intendence. On the F. X. Graves^ where electricity, generated by 
water power, is employed, this cost has been ^ cents per cubic yard. 

The dredge that has been built for the Bon Accord Mines, Limited, 
differs from the A. F. Oraeter in that the ladder is swung above the 
upper deck, and the excavated material will be discharged from the 
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backets into a hopper communicating with the trommel, which is 
located on the deck. After being agitated with water the palp will 
X>ass into the slaices. This arrangement will obviate the nse of the 
centrifngal pamp, and the experiment will be watched with interest. 
Shoald safficient disintegration be accomplished to i)ermit a close 
saving of the gold, the fatare will probably witness a general adoption 
of this more direct delivery to the slaices. On the F. L, Graves the 
gravel, after being washed in the trommel, is raised to the slnice boxes 
by a second chain of buckets, but the disintegration is imperfect and 
the loss in gold considerably heavier than on the A. F, Oraeter. On 
the Chicago Mining and Developing Company's dredge a sand pamp 
made by the Morris Machine Works is employed for disposing of the 
gravel to the slaices. This also accomplishes a complete disintegration. 

The sluice swinging from the A frame that has been described has 
not been altogether satisfactory and will be replaced by the boat 
system employed at the other dredges. In this system the lower sluice 
is supported by a trestle carried on a barge. Connection is made with 
the sluice on the dredge by a flexible joint and bridge. 

By this lateral system a much longer sluice box can be employed, 
which is free from the vibration caused by the working of the dredge. 

The traction dredge, or land-mining machine, at Washington Gulch 
has been designed to work in ground that is unusually flat and where 
but little water is obtainable. It is owned and operated by W. M. 
Johnston & Co., of Chicago, who also designed the plant. It works 
dry gravel, and where the machine can not sufficiently clean the bed 
rock this work is done by hand labor. The entire plant is supiK)rted 
on four bogie trucks, which move on double tracks 12 feet apart laid 
on the bed rock. No jack arms, side bra(*.es, or spuds are used. 

Steam is supplied by one 50-horsepower boiler to a set of dredging 
engines of the same capacity. These perform the excavation, handle 
the car, run the washer and trommel, and move the plant forward when 
required. 

That part of the machinery by which the excavating is accomplished 
is similar in design to that used for such purpose on ordinary steam 
shovels. The boom is 40 feet long and carries a dipper or shovel of 1^ 
yards capacity and handles 70 cubic yards per hour. The water supply 
to this plant for all purposes is 20 miner's inches. 

In this gulch the bed rock lies some 16 feet below the surface. Above 

this is the auriferous gravel, on which is a considerable overburden of 

barren material. This latter is flrst stripped off and thrown to one side 

without washing. The pay gravel is then taken up by the shovel and 

dumped into a car which runs on an incline at the other side of the 

plant. One end of this inclination rests on a shoe set in solid ground on 

the bank of the cut, and the other terminates on the roof of the dredge. 

r£he car when filled is hauled up by a cable operated by the engine 

snd dumped into a hopper on top of the plant. The gt^i^el ^«i»»^ yk^ 

7474 12 
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a washer and trommel, where complete disintegration is effected and 
the coarse gravel and rocks passed ont at the rear end of the plant. 
The finer gravel, sand, gold, and water pass through the perforations of 
the trommel into a sluice box originating immediately below. This 
sluice is continued below the dredge, and equipped at the lower end 
with chains for regulating the grade. The saving of gold accomplished 
in this system is 97 per cent or 98 per cent. 

Near the end of the sluice box is placed a sand valve which separates 
the sand and gravel from the water and drops them underneath to form a 
dam, which prevents the waste water entering the pit in which the plant 
rests and permits the bed rock to be kept dry. 

In this system the tailings are readily disposed of by gravity alone, 
and this has been accomplished with equal facility whether the dredge 
has worked on a down, a level, or an up grade. 

The machine makes a cut 40 feet across and 16 feet deep, moving 
itself ahead 7 feet each time when desired. It was operated ten hours 
every day from May 18, with the exception of Sundays and one day while 
awaiting material with which to make repairs. Eight, and sometimes 
nine, men have been employed, three of whom do the work of cleaning 
the bed rock by hand. About 1^ cords of fir wood are used for fuel 
during each run of ten hours. 

This dredge is the first machine of this design to be constructed; 
others are being built which will embody improvements that have been 
suggested by the work done here. There is believed to be ample elas- 
ticity in the design of this plant to meet successfully all requirements 
for working dry ground. 

At Virginia City a movable tower has been erected which is 40 feet 
high, with sluice boxes below. This is guyed with cables, and a cable 
carrying a huge bucket extends over a considerable area to be worked. 
An engine located near by, and connected with the bucket by cables, 
loads this bucket, raises and delivers it to the tower, dumps it, and 
returns for filling. The gravel, when dumped from the bucket, passes 
into a sluice box, where it is disposed of and the gold saved. 
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VII. 

NEVADA. 

By J. W. Adams, 
SHpeHMtMdmt of the United 8tate$ Mint, Carean City, Nev. 

Nevada's prodaction of gold and silver for the calendar year 1897 
was: 

Gold $3,112,765 

Silver (coiniDg yalae) 1,632,934 

Total 4,745,699 

Oompared with the preceding year (1896), these figures show an 
increase in gold of $113,223 and in silver of $622,928, an aggregate 
gain of $736,151. 

Lincoln Ooanty still maintains its place at the head of the gold- 
producing counties of the State, its gold product for 1897 being 
$2,190,760 and silver $240,290, a total of $2,431,050— more than one-half 
of the entire product of the State. This large output is entirely from 
the Delamar and April Fool mines at Delamar, Ferguson district. 

Eagle district, 30 miles east of Pioche, is attracting considerable 
attention. The erection of a mill and other improvements are con- 
templated, and the future of the district is very promising. 

Eureka County takes second place, with a product of $912,350. The 
large increase ($662,992) in the silver product is due to the resumption 
of operations by the Tenabo MUl and Mining Company (formerly the 
Gortez, Limited) at Oortez. 

The Blair group of mines, at Silver Peak, Esmeralda County, have 
been involved in litigation, and in consequence have not been operated 
during the past year, which accounts for the large decrease in the 
bullion output of this county. 

Since my last rejiort the Chainman mine, at Lane City, Ely district. 
White Pine County, has passed into the hands of wealthy capitalists, 
who have made extensive and costly improvements to this property, 
including the erection of a modern mill, cyanide and electric power 
plant. These improvements having just been completed, it is impossible 
to get any returns for this year, but the bullion output from this mine 
for the year 1898 will place it among the leading gold producers of the 
State. The mines at Cherry Creek district, also in White Pine County, 
^which have not been operated for years, are now being v\goto\\ftVj 
developed and give promise of becoming paying pTopet\»\«a. 
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Midas, formerly lone district, in western Nye Gonnty, has witnessed 
a revival of its mining interests. Of the total prodnction, $78,640, 
reported from Nye Oounty, $60,000 gold product and $6,237 silver was 
from the lone Gold Mining Oompany at Midas. New hoisting works 
and mills have been built and large sums of money have been expended 
in improvements and in the development of the gold properties of this 
district. Considerable prospecting and development work has also 
been done in Ell worth, Marble Falls, and Lodi districts, and also in the 
Beese Biver and Toiyabe ranges of mountains in Nye Oounty, where 
gold is known to exist. 

The cyanide process is becoming a prominent factor in the extraction 
of the gold and silver contained in the vast amount of tailings that have 
accumulated in the reduction of the ores from the Oomstock lode and 
other rich mining districts of the State. The product from this process 
from the tailings of the Oomstock lode alone, during the past six 
months in which the plants have been in operation, amounted to $55,646 
gold and $149,330 silver. 

The following tables are compiled from the reports received from 
mining companies, United States mints and assay offices, and the 
reports of the county auditors to the State comptroller for the four 
quarters ended December 31, 1897: 

Pboduct of Nbvada fob the Ybab 1897. 



County. 



Chnrohm .. 
Douglasa... 

Elko , 

EnrekA — 
Esmeralda . 
Humboldt. . 

Lander 

Lincoln .... 

Lyon 

Nye 

Storey a — 

Waahoe 

White Pine 

Total. 



Gk>ld. 



$1,600.00 

2,800.00 

141,076.00 

02,068.00 

142,688.00 

83, 160. 00 

60, 046. 00 

2.100,760.00 

78,144.00 

70,220.00 

280,714.00 

6,700.00 

23,000.00 



3,112,766.00 



SUver (ooin- 
ing TMue). 



$4,000.00 

100.00 

26,680.00 

820,202.00 

4,280.00 

4,200.00 

169,860.00 

240,290.00 

4,253.00 

8,420.00 

846, 169. 00 

400.00 

16, 000. 00 



Total 



1,632,034.00 



$5,600.00 

2,900.00 

166.756.00 

912,860.00 

146,868.00 

37,360.00 

209,006.00 

2,431,060.00 

82,307.00 

78,640.00 

626,873.00 

7,100.00 

88,000.00 



4,746,000.00 



a $55,646 gold and $140,330 ailver, product of tailings, included iu total. 
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Abstract Statement from thb Quarterly Assessment Rolls of the Proceeds 
OF THE Mines of Nevada for the Four Quarters Ended December 31^ 
1897. 



Connty. 



Klko 

£urek» 

Lander a 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Nye6 

Storey e 

White Pine d 

Total.. 



Quantity ex- 
tracted. 


Tons. 


Foonds. 


5,456 


740 


15,968 


422 


397 


1.091 


96,772 


428 


1,272 


1,600 


3,188 


470 


16,757 


1,900 


561 


680 


139, 871 


7,331 



Gross yield 
or ralae. 



$106,496.59 

488.990.04 

68.394.37 

2,222,850.62 

20,072.67 

35,224.00 

233,353.61 

25,018.00 



3,150,384.90 



Actual cost of— 



Bxtracting. 



$81,932.62 

230,377.01 

196, 395. 73 

897, 082. 34 

14,79L00 

13,050.74 

894,579.06 

10,490.00 



1,888,698.40 



Trans- 
portation. 



12,653.85 
12,68L19 



Aotnal cost of redno- 
tlon. 



Free mill- 
ing. 



76, 579. 24 
466.00 

7,321.15 
18,550.82 

7, 106. 00 



$23,804.06 



Freiberg 
process. 



1,432,263.47 
15,652.06 
10,49L66 



$108,117.48 



Total cost. 



125,358.25 



198,60L75 



1,680,813.00 



4,815.00 



112,932.48 



$108,390.48 

851,175.68 

196.395.78 

1,906,925.05 

30,909.06 

80,863.55 

611,73L63 

22,411.00 



8,257,802.18 



a Lander Connty, qnarter ended December 31 estimated. 

5 Nye Coonty, reports for March, Jnne, and September quarters only. 

e Storey Connty, quarter ended December 81 estimated. 

d White Pine Connty, reports for September qnarter only. 

Summary for the Year 1897. 

[Reported to State comptroller by county auditors. Silver computed at market valne.] 



Items. 



Gross yield or value 

Actual cost of— 

Extracting 

Transportation 

Reduction— 

Free milling 

Freiberg process 

Total cost 



Ores. 



$S, 150, 394. 90 



1,338,698.40 
125,358.25 

1,680,813.00 
112,982.48 



3,257,802.13 



Tailings. 



$132,285.07 



26,150.78 
16,639.45 

78,879.96 



121, 670. 19 



Total product. 



$3,282,679.97 



8,379,472.32 



Quantity extracted for four quarters ended December 31, 1897, 139,374 
tons and 1,331 pounds; tailings, 42,137 tons; total, 181,511 tons and 
1,331 pounds. 

RECAPITULATION. 



Source of production. 



Product for four quarters ended December 31, 1897, as reported by county auditors and 

State comptroller 

Estimated product for the year, not reported by connty auditors to State comptroller. . 

Total product 



Value. 



$3,282,679.97 
1,463,019.03 



4,745,699.00 
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The proportion of the gold product from qaartz and placer mines 
and the silver proportion from qaartz, lead, and copper ores of this 
State were as follows : 



Metals. 


Quarts. 


Placer. 


Taillni^. 


Totol. 


Oold nrodnot .................... 


$3,010,010.00 
1,181,857.00 


$47,100.00 
851,747.00 


$55,846.00 
149,380.00 


$3,112,765.00 


ftilvAr nrodnnt (oolnins^ Tftliu^) ............... 


1.632,984.00 






Total nrodnot. ......................... 








4.745.099.00 













No copper ores reduced during the year 1897, bat redaction works 
have been erected, and product for the year 1898 should be large. 



NEW MBZZCO. 
By OOBBETT AND WyMAN, 

Demingj N. Mex. 

During the year 1897 there was a decrease in the prodaction of gold 
and silver and an increase in lead and copper. 

At Pinos Altos the principal mines changed hands about the first of 
the year^ and there has been but little done except development work. 
The new company are putting down several shafts to a depth of 1,000 
feet, and will erect new and extensive works for treating the ore. This 
camp will probably be a big producer in the near future. 

At Hillsboro but little milling has been done during the past year, 
but new mills are being erected, also a cyanide plant. A company has 
also been formed to bring water and work the placers near Hillsboro. 

A large amount of capital has gone into Oochita district, in Berna- 
lillo County, during the past year, and mills are being put up to treat 
the ores. 

White Oaks district has been at a standstill, waiting the arrival of 
the railroad which is now building to that place. The prospects are 
for an increase in the production of gold for the year 1898. 

The increase in copper has been due to the resuming of work on the 
Santa Bita copper mines and the erection of a copper smelter at Copper 
Flat, Grant County. 

The increase in lead has been due to the operation of the smelter at 
Eelley, Socorro County, and to the opening up of the lead carbonates 
at Cooks Peak, Grant County. This camp produced about 13,500,000 
pounds of lead during the year, and many of the mines are worked 
only in a small way. The ores are a lead carbonate, and contain from 
6 to 10 ounces in silver per ton. They occur in large bodies in lime 
formation. 

The value of gold derived from placer mines in "Sew Mexico during 
the year 1887 was about $34,000; from zinc cyanide works about 
$11,580. 

The balance of $427,209 was derived from quartz treated in stamp 
mills and smelters. 

The amount of silver derived f^om lead ores was about 148,922 ounces. 

There has been no gold or silver of any amount produced from the 
copper ores. 
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Following is a statement of the output of metals in New Mexico. 
The valaes are estimated upon the average of New York metal quota- 
tions for the year : 

STATEMEirr OF THS OUTPUT OF METALB, BT COUNTIES, IN KeW MEXICO. 



Coanty. 



Bernalillo.. 

CoUaa 

Donna Ana 

Grant 

Lincoln 

Sierra 

Santa Fe... 

Sooorro 

TaoB 

Total. 



Gold. 


Silver 

foonuner- 

cialTalae). 


Lead. 


Copper. 


121, S50 

96,070 

6^340 

M,067 

80,580 

85.750 

20,486 

125.700 

2,878 


$12,940 

8,960 

10,150 

98,129 










$8,670 
800.410 




$131,113 


46,650 

1,250 

80,094 

150 










166,882 
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472,780 


288.268 


548.962 


181,245 



Total. 

$34,790 
104,630 

24,160 
694,709 

89,580 
111,400 

21,716 

877,616 

2.658 

1,4U,2S9 



ORBaON. 

By EuoENB B. Bradbn, 
AsMyer in eharge United States assay office, Helena, Mont. 

The value of the gold and silver produced in the State of Oregon 
during the calendar year 1897 was $1 ,354,593.43 and $109,642.t>d, respec- 
tively. Ck)rre8ponding values for the year 1896 were $1,290,963.68 and 
$71,811.37. The increase in gold during 1897 was $63,629.75 and in 
silver $37,831.21, a total of $101,460.96. The percentages of increase 
over 1896 were: Gold, 5 per cent; silver, 52^ per cent; total production, 
7 J per cent. 

The mining of precious metals was confined to two districts. These 
are comprised in northeastern Oregon and southwestern Oregon. The 
former lies tributary to the Blue Mountains and includes portions of 
Baker, Union, and Grant counties. The second region named lies 
along the Goast Bange between the Cascade Range and the Pacific 
Ocean and north of the Siskiyou Mountains, running east and west 
uear the boundary between Oregon and California. The counties that 
produce precious metals included in the foregoing limits are Josephine, 
Jackson, Douglas, Lane, Gurry, and Goos. Of these two districts the 
northeastern is the more important because of a larger output, which 
originates from both quartz and placer mining. In the southwestern 
almost the entire output is from placer ground. Only recently have 
efforts been put forth to develop and work the quartz lodes. Milling 
machinery is being introduced, and it is safe to predict that the activity 
manifested in this branch of mining will result in an enlarged yield for 
southwestern Oregon in the future. 

The methods employed to work the quartz and auriferous gravel are 
those that have been in use for many years. These are the hydraulick- 
ing and sluicing of placer diggings and the stamp milling and amalga- 
mation of the free gold in quartz supplemented by concentration on van- 
ners. The concentrates are shipped to various smelters for treatment. 

^N'either lead nor copper are known and developed in sufficient quan- 
tities to be considered commercially profitable as yet. In the vicinity 
of Goos Bay the mining of coal is an important industry. This yield is 
forwarded by ships to San Francisco and other markets. 

Prospecting is being earnestly prosecuted in both of the mining 
regions. In the northeastern part of the State the exploitation of 
many meritorious claims was vigorously prosecuted last year, and a 
number of new properties are included in the list of producers. Unusual 
attention is turned to this section, and activity characterizes the entire 
industry. New machinery ia contracted for to wotk oi^ TaeteXjofe^^ oivX^ 
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under development, and a large and increased output in the future is 
assured. This section has passed beyond the early stage, where fail- 
ures are the rule rather than the exception. 

It is only recently that) any attention has been given to prospecting 
for quartz lodes in southwestern Oregon* The output firom this source 
last year was very small. Considerable new machinery is being installed, 
and the future output from veins must necessarily increase. 

Owing to the deficient data furnished in previous years by Oregon 
producers, it is not possible to enter into any extensive comparisons of 
gains last year in placer or quartz mining. More complete and satis- 
factory returns of the 1897 product have been received from both 
smelters and producers, and in future years it is believed that the com- 
parative growth of the several branches of mining in Oregon can be 
accurately expressed in figures. 

NOBTHEASTEBN OBEOON. 

Baker County . — This is the largest producer in the State of both gold 
and silver, and lies in the extreme eastern part of the State, being 
separated from the Seven Devils country of Idaho by the Snake Biver. 
On the northern boundary is the Powder Biver and on the west and 
south are the Blue Mountains and the Burnt Biver Mountains, respec- 
tively. The drainage of the country is by the streams named and by 
the Burnt Biver flowing through the county. Transportation facilities 
are furnished by the main line of the Oregon Bailway and Navigation 
Company, which crosses the county diagonally from northwest to south- 
east, and the Sumpter Valley Bailroad extends from Baker Oity to 
McEwen. 

The output in precious metals by this county in 1897 was: Gk>ld, 
$796,740.69; silver, $50,088.14; a total of $846,823.83. 

The mining districts producing largely last year are centered about 
Bourne, Clifford, Baker Oity, Bye Valley, and Connor Creek. 

Bourne is the principal quartz mining camp in the county. It is 
situated on the eastern slope of the Blue Mountains, near the north- 
western part of the county. Here are located the mines and concen- 
trating plant of the Eureka and Excelsior Company; also those of the 
North Pole Mining Company, the Columbia Mining Company, the Chlo- 
ride Mining Company, and the Maxwell Mining Company. These are 
thoroughly developed properties from which large yields have been 
taken. All values obtained are recovered by milling or milling and 
concentration. 

Besides these older and more established producers are many pros- 
pects in process of development. Kew capital under the management 
of experienced mining men is going into the district, and present api)ear- 
ances indicate an increasing production from this region for the future. 

To the south of Bourne, on the eastern slope of the Blue Mountains 
in Baker County, is the mining camp ot CWfiox^. TVv^ -^x^xxaXAax^ttowk 
this camp ia also a large one. The pY\\\c\p«\ ^to^xicwt \iKt^ \& >3afc 
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Bonanza mine, while tbe ontpat of the Don Jaan, ^y^^ aud Phoenix 
companies, from their properties and mills, also makes a creditable 
showing. The Lncky Boy is at present idle. Prospectiag is active, 
and the fatare development of this class of properties is promised. 

In this district some placer mining is done by John Gordon, William 
Jenkins, and others* 

The country tributary to Baker Oity is characterized by extensive 
works in both placer and quartz. All of the central portion of Baker 
County may be included in this district. The best-known property is 
the Virtue mine, lying some 7 miles east of Baker City. 

This is a free-milling quartz property, that has been operated steadily 
for a number of years. The gross yield has been very large. The 
Flagstaff is another property lying northeast of Baker City, which had 
a creditable record as a producer in 1897. To the northwest of Baker 
City is the Baisley-Elkhorn group, that has yielded large returns for 
several years. The White Swan, Maxwell, Virginia Consolidated, Never 
Sweat, and other properties are full of promise for the future. The 
placer diggings of this section are in the neighborhood of Auburn, on 
Blue Canyon Creek, and in the vicinity of McEwen in gulches tributary 
to Sumpter Valley, at Minersville, Union Flat, Carus, Sumpter, and 
Webfoot Basin. 

The Bye Valley district also yields largely in both quartz and placer 
gold. , The principal quartz property is that of the Humboldt Basin 
Mining Company. The Cincinnati is also a quartz mine from which 
ore is taken. 

The principal placers in the Bye Valley district are those of theClarks 
Creek Placer Mining Company, Thomas Littig, and Paul Berthon. 

At Connor Creek and Chicken Creek, in the southeastern section of 
Baker County, gold is found in the placers. These have produced reg- 
ularly. Kear Lookout Mountain, some 12 miles northeast of Express, 
is the Gallagher group of quartz claims, on which work is being done 
and from which some gold was taken during the past year. 

Orant County, — On the western slope of the Blue Mountains and 
tributaries are a number of mines in Grant County from which a con- 
siderable amount of gold is taken annually. Among these are included 
some of the leading mines in northeastern Oregon. The production of 
Grant County in 1897 was, gold, $86,968.74; silver, $4,879.77, making 
a total of $91,848.51. 

The mining done in Grant County is at Susanville, at Granite, and in 
the Greenhorn Mountains, a short spur of the Blue Mountains. In the 
Greenhorn Mountains are a number of claims in process of develop- 
ment, of which the annual yield is yet small. At Susanville are the 
Horace Sloan placers, from which considerable gold has been taken dur- 
ing the past years. The principal quartz development at this point is 
that of a group of claims consisting of the Poorman, Alta, Blue Jay, 
and Monumental. 

Near Granite is the Red Boy mine, belonging to Tatoox «iiA. ^^^«^, 
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This is a small fissnre vein, carrying high values in gold. The property 
is equipped with a mill and is regularly yielding a considerable amount. 
In the Granite district, besides the Bed Boy, are the Magnolia, Bellevue, 
Hunchback, and Oro Fino mines. The placers of the Granite district 
are numerous. The principal ones are those of Sloan and Haskell. 

Kear Prairie Gity are several quartz claims in process of development. 
These are the High Tariff, Cleveland, and Present Need. 

On Canyon Creek, near Canyon Gity, is placer ground, from which a 
regular yield is secured. 

Union County. — Lying south of the Eagle Mountains, between the 
Powder and Snake rivers, is a rich mineral district, which constitutes 
the southeastern part of Union County. The output of gold and silver 
in 1897 was nearly $250,000, having been as follows: Gold $211,698.71 
and silver $36,071.53. Union County is second of the Oregon producers 
in amount. The largest producer in this county last year was the Cor- 
nucopia mine, at Cornucopia. Other producing quartz properties were 
those of the Sanger, Crystal Palace, and Basin Mining companies. 
Some placer gold was secured from the diggings about Camp Carson. 

SOUTHERN OREGON. 

The district known under this title embraces the counties of Josephine, 
Jackson, Douglas, Coos, Curry, and Lane. Only in the first three 
counties above named did the 1897 production assume an importance 
worthy of special mention. The Southern Pacific line frt>m Portland to 
San Francisco passes through these counties and affords the only con- 
venient means of ingress and egress from this section. Owing to the 
many mountains and streams which diversify this region mining and 
agriculture are generally pursued in all parts. The principal drainages 
are by the Bogue and Umpqua rivers and tributaries. 

Gold was discovered on Jackson Creek, in the county of that name, 
during January, 1852, and since then the region has steadily produced 
gold from many rich placer diggings. The comparatively low altitude, 
the equable climate, the fertility of the valleys, and the richness of the 
streams in gold have made this section prosperous at all times since the 
first settlement in 1852. 

Josephine County. — This county is the largest producer of gold and 
silver in the Southern Oregon district. The output of gold and silver 
in 1897 was $132,102.99 and $4,576.36, respectively. The principal cen- 
ters of mining in the county are the Mount Beuben, Grove Greek, Wolf 
Creek, Galice Creek, Jump-off-Joe, Dry Diggings, Williams, Kerby, 
Illinois, Sucker Creek, Althouse, and Waldo districts. The Mount 
Beuben district is in the northwestern part of Josephine County, about 
16 miles from Leland Station. Mount Beuben, from which the district 
takes its name, is highly mineralized, many small veins and ledges 
being known. The formation is porph3npy. This section is worthy of 
note because the principal quartz mimiig o^ ^oxjAXvetw Ot^^ovi \%\i^YCi^ 
done here. The Ajax is opened by a tvii\\ie\ an^ w>\i«AdLftx^\^ ^«^^^V 
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ment has been done on the property, which is also equipped with an im- 
proved Hammond gold mill. The Copper Stain mine and the Sandoz 
mine are in this district, and both have Tremain mills. Other quartz 
claims in process of development are the Bamsey, Albany, and Goldbug. 

The work done on the quartz lodes has resulted encouragingly to 
those interested, and is directing general attention to the possibilities 
of quartz mining in southern Oregon. Placer mining is also followed 
in the Mount Reuben district, on Whiskey and Reuben creeks. 

A review of each of the districts in Josephine County would be a repe- 
tition in description of the many placer mines that exist in all parts 
of the county, together with their equipment of ditches, flumes, sluices, 
pumps, and machinery. This work has long been one of the leading 
industries of the county, and so general and complete is the knowledge 
of the extent and richness of the many auriferous deposits that the 
returns from operations are as easy of prior calculation as are the 
results of agriculture and other pursuits. 

Jackson and DaugUis counties. — The yields of gold and silver by these 
two counties in 1897 were as follows: 



County. 



JftclMon 
Douglas. 



Gold. 



$27,946.20 
6.543.25 



Silver. 



$1,493.84 
281.60 



In Jackson Gounty these amounts are from the placers of the Gold 
HUl, Wagner Creek, and Ashland districts. From Douglas County 
the values have been taken from tbe placers of the South Umpqua, 
Cow Creek, Olalla, Dodson, Butte, and Brushy Butte districts. 

The tables which follow set forth such facts and figures as bave been 
compiled from information furnished by the Oregon producers, supple- 
mented by returns from the smelters and Oovernment institutions that 
bandied the Oregon product during 1897. They show the actual 
product from the State by counties, together with its origin and final 
disx>osition. 

Production of Gold and Silver in Oregon during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Sommary by ooimties. 



Saker 

JDonglas 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Lane 

Union 

Betams from onatom smelt- 
erSf mints, and assay offices, 
impossible to classify by 
oonntieB 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



88, 542. 331 

316. 530 

4,207.113 

1,351.898 

6,800.482 

118.000 

10,240.025 



Toua / «5, 528. 458 



/■ 



4,d0L]7O 



Valne. 



$796,740.69 

6,548.25 

86,968.74 

27,946.20 

182,102.99 

2,439.28 

211,098.71 



90,153.^ 



I 



1,354,593.43 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



38,740.05 

217.80 

8,774.20 

1,155.39 

8,539.53 

8.10 

27,899.07 



9,4«n.» 



Yalne. 



$50,088.14 

281.60 

4, 879. 77 

1, 493. 84 

4, 576. 36 

10.47 

80,07L53 



V2,%^.«1 



Total. 



$846,828.83 

6,824.85 

91,848.51 

29,440.04 

136, 679. 35 

2,449.75 

247,770.24 



v^^;^^ 



84,801. Oft \ V»,W2LW\ V*ft^>*afc.^\ 
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Bullion of Oregon Production Drposited at the United States Mints and 

Assay Offices during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Institatlon. 



Aasfty offioM: 

Helena 

BoUe 

Hints: 

Denver 

SanFnnciflOO 

Total 



Gold. 



Standard 
oanoes. 



2,842.352 
S0,S04.021 

114. 488 
9,600.497 



42,861.808 



Yalne. 



$48,57&64 
578,098.06 

2,129.08 
178,618.90 



797,410.68 



Silver. 



Standard 
oanoea. 



474.05 
7,813.89 

17.48 
1.779.80 



9,686.12 



Coining 
Yalne. 



$652.67 
8,610.70 

20.84 
2,071.03 



11.154.74 



Total valne. 



fU,181.81 
681.608.76 

2,149.42 
180.684.98 



808,574.42 



Disposition of Oold and Silver of Oregon Production during the Calendar 

Year 1897. 





Gold. 


Silver. 


• 


Disposition. 


Fine ounces. 


Yalne. 


Fine oanoes. 


Coining 
value. 


Total value. 


Deposited at United States 
mints and assay offloes 

Shipped to custom smelters and 
refineries by prodnoers 


38,575.177 
26.953.281 


$797,419.68 
667,178.75 


8,827.51 
76.174.18 


$11,154.74 
96,487.84 


$808,674.42 
655. 861. 59 


Total 


65,528.458 


1,354,598.43 


84,801.69 


109,642.56 


1.404.236.01 







Production of Gold and Silver in Oregon (Origin Detailed) during the 

Calendar Year 1897. 





Gold. 


Silver. 




Origin. 

• 


Fine ounces. 


Value. 


Fine oanoes. 


Coining 
value. 


Gruid total. 


Placer bullion ^,,,„-,-^^,, 


17,160.788 
29,586.921 

18, 77L 749 


$854,081.02 
611,615.93 

888,046.48 


8,908.04 
41, SOL 09 

89,591.90 


$5,052.82 
53,400.16 

51, 180. 00 


$350,983.84 


MiU bullion 


006,010.09 


In dry ores and concentrates 
classed as smelting ores 


439,230.06 


Total 


65,528.458 


1.854,603.43 


84,801.69 


109,642.58 


1. 404. 236. 01 







Total Production of Precious Metals in Oregon during the Calendar 

Year 1897. 



Descriptaon. 



Gold 

Silver (coining rate) ... 

Total production. 



Quantity. 



Fine ounces. 
65,528.458 
84, SOL 69 



Value. 



$1,354,503.43 
109.642.68 



1,464,230.01 



SOUTH APPALACHIAN STATES. 

By W. 8. Clanton, 
Ataayer in charge of tAe United States assay ofiee at Charlotte, N. C, 

The yield of the precious-metal mines of the States of the Soath 
Appalachian Bange for 1897 was, at coiniDg rates: 

Gold $291,721.30 

SUv6r 1,757.35 

Total 293,478.65 

A comparison, State by State, expressed in coining rates, is for the 
years 1896 and 1897 : 



StatM. 




Alabama 

Georgia 

ICaryland 

North Carolina 
Soath Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Total.... 



$8,009.40 

150,080.01 

1,040.72 

52,047.14 

100, 714. 17 

585.83 

4,457.48 



816,624.76 



1807. 



$8,683.87 

155,071.20 

305.52 

80,007.44 

86,923.10 

145.64 

4,282.20 



208,478.65 



This comparison shows a decrease in round numbers of $22,000. 

A glance will show that in Alabama and Georgia there was an 
increase; in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, a decrease* 

Table A makes a detailed exhibit of the output. 

Of silver ores only a few hundred pounds were shipped from the 
argentiferous zinc-lead mines of Davidson County, N. C. This ship- 
ment was for experimental treatment. A small amount of auriferous 
copper ores were shipped from Cleburne County, Ala. ; also from Per- 
son County, N. C«; but I could not learn that any effort was made to 
save the precious-metal contents, which, if taken at any figure, would 
amount to very little. 

In Alabama there was a greater amount of prospecting work done 
than in many years. 

The interest in Georgia was heightened and much speculation has 
set in. In South Carolina there was a slight change in 1897, while in 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Tennessee there was a back- 
ward tendency in operations. 
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The attitude of mine operators toward processiBS was Dot changed 
either in the way of greater encooragement or of greater discour- 
agement. 

The chlorination or other reduction works are: Cyanide plant at the 
Sawyer-Mann mine, Randolph County, N. C; chlorination plant at 
Charlotte, K. C; chlorination plant at the Haile mine, Lancaster 
County, S. C; cyanide plant at the Brewer mine, Chesterfield County, 
S. C; cyanide plant at the Currihee mine, Oainesville, Hall County, 
Ga.; sulphuric acid works, Blacksburg, S. C; chlorination plant, 
Creighton mine, Cherokee County, Ga.; chlorination plant, Boyal 
mine, Haralson County, Ga. 

Several of these plants — ^four at least — ^are in a high state of effi- 
ciency and the combined output was about $62,000, being more than 
one-fifth of the total production of the range. 

HABTLAND. 

The exhibit for Maryland is shown in Table B. 

YIBOINIA. 

The exhibit for Virginia is shown in Table C. 

There were no changes of importance in the mining conditions of 
these States in 1897, and none were indicated for 1898. 

NORTH OABOLINA. 

The yield is shown in Table D. 

Most of the counties^ show a decrease. Of the counties showing an 
increase the South Mountain section, comprising Burke, McDowell, and 
Rutherford counties, gained nearly $6,000, and this area bids fair to 
maintain this lead during 1898. The monazite industry has never 
recovered from the depressing influences of the heavy importations 
from Brazil prior to 1897, and hence there was a diversion of the 
mining population toward the gold deposits. It may be remarked in 
passing that the mining population is steadily diminishing, and the 
possibilities of returns from this class of work are also constantly 
diminishing with the exhaustion of the easily workable areas. 

A few running statements will sufficiently describe the status in 
Korth Carolina at the present moment. 

In Granville and Person counties the copper mines are again 
receiving attention and some shipments of smelting ores have been 
made and others will presumably be made in 1898. These ores contain : 
Gold, $2.07 to $3.72 per ton; silver, $0.65 to $3.93 per ton; total, $7.65 
per ton. Copper, 31.14 to 23.08 per cent. 

Higher contents are occasionally met with. It is doubtful if the 
methods of smelting likely to be applied in the immediate future will 
be efiective in adding this small amount to the public stock of gold and 
silver. 



bw 
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The prosi^ecting of the gold ores aboat Oxford, OranviUe Ooanty, 
was quite active and three mines were opened. I should not judge that 
they were in a condition to make any production of importance in 1898. 
The main effort was directed to the Granville Gold Estates Oompany, 
4 miles east of Oxford. 

Some unusual activity was observed in Guilford, Bandolph, Gaston, 
and Swain counties ; the Catawba mine, in Gaston County, was operated 
the greater part of the year. 

A milling plant was erected at Wame, Clay County, and a dredging 
plant is in process of installation at Irvindale, near Andrews, Cherokee 
County, for working the river bottoms of Valley Biver. For a descrip- 
tion of these deposits the reader is referred to the report for 1895, 
p. 99. 

The following mines may be mentioned: Spencer, Randolph County; 
Troutman, McMakin, Isenhour, and Cunningham (near Gk)ld Hill), 
Beeves, Bussell, and Sam Christian, Montgomery County; Scott's Hill, 
Burke County; the Louder, Parker, Nugget, and Duke, Stanly County, 
and the Oak Hill, Guilford County. 

I have observed no indications of greater activity tor 1898. 

SOUTH OASOLmA. 

The production of South Carolina, by counties, is shown in Table E. 

The production of Lancaster, covering the greater part of the pro- 
duction of the State, was substantially the same as in 1896; the reduced 
yield in Chesterfield, Spartanburg, Union, and York very nearly 
accounts for the decreased yield for the State. 

I have nothing new to report respecting the Haile mine, in Lancas- 
ter County, for the conditions of work are settled and permanent, and 
while each year sees some improvement in the modes and many econo- 
mies effected, which make the returns larger, no radical departure from 
the approved milling and chlorination work has been made, and is not 
likely to be made for the present. The recent underground work has 
given the mine several years' supply of ore. 

The Blackmon mine, in Lancaster County, 12 miles northeast of Lan- 
caster, which was worked somewhat desultorily for two years, has now 
become a large producer. The shaft is down 155 feet, and at 95 feet 
levels have been driven 125 feet either way. 

The ore body is large, but of low grade. It is equipped with five 
stamps, and five more are to be added. 

The famous Brewer mine, in Chesterfield, was practically idle the 
whole year, and there is no prospect for its revival in 1898. 

The Carolina Sulphuric Acid Works, at Blacksbnrg, were closed 
early in 1897. 

I am not aware that any change is probable in the mining condition 
of the State for 1898, either for better or for worse. 
7474 13 
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GEOBaiA. 

The production of Georgia, by counties, is shown in Table F. 

A more general statement about this State is proper, both because 
it is now receiving by far the larger attention of the mining public 
and a larger investment of capital It is now yielding more than one- 
half of the entire amount of the Appalachian slope, and the continuous 
increase in yield for some years lias been notable. The investments 
now being made at several points and the increased efficiency of the 
larger mines point to a larger output for 1898.^ The movement in 1896 
was almost entirely legitimate, but, as always happens in a prosperous 
mining section, the healthy expansion is sooner or later accompanied 
by an unhealthy development on parallel lines, and this State, during 
1897, perfectly illustrated this undesirable growth. A number of rash 
and purely speculative enterprises were set on foot, and many of them 
speedily came to grief. The speculative tendency is stronger than it 
was twelve months ago; but out of the whole movement has come some 
satisfactory successes, and others will probably follow. 

Cherokee and Lumpkin counties, the two largest producers, main- 
tained their position. 

A brief comparison of the productive areas of the State shows the 
following changes: McDuffie County, hitherto a very large producer, 
sank very low in 1897; Haralson quadrupled its yield; White County 
increased its output, and Oglethorpe, for the first time in many years, 
became a considerable producer; the petty mining work of the whole 
State was greatly diminished. 

The ^< river mining" on the Chestatee and a(]yacent bottoms and on 
the Chattahoochee River opposite the Forsyth County bank was 
somewbat diminished, owing to the burning of one of the dredges at 
^Newbridge, Lumpkin County. It can hardly have amounted to more 
than $6,000. A new dredge replacing the one burned has been built, 
and another dredge on the Chattahoochee opposite the White County 
bank. The yield from this class of mining will probably be consider- 
ably increased. The greatest activity was shown in Carroll, Cherokee, 
Hall, Haralson, Lumpkin, and White counties. 

In White County the mines at work are the Loud, Hamby Mountain, 
St. George, the Plattsburg, and the Chattahoochee. 

In Lumpkin County the following mines are in operation : Barlow, 
Ralston, Calhoun, Gordon, Wells, Findly, Hand, Lockhart, Preacher, 
Crown Mountain, Mary Henry, Yahoola, Hedwig, Kentucky, Betz, and 
Tahloneka (formerly Singleton). 

In Hall County the Ourrihee mine is in condition to do a large amount 
of work, unless the ore proves untractable, or the method (cyaniding) 
unsuitable. The McCluskey mine, 5 miles west of Gainesville, was 
a small producer. 



1 The prodaotion of Georgia for the flnt tliTe« moiktki% of 19M <«%& %bmii\ V\ v%t Q«at In «xoen of 
tbeprodaction of the like period in 1897. 
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In Forsyth Oonnty the Gharles mine was operated a short time in 
the early part of the year, and considerable desultory work was done 
at the Sawnee Mountain, 5 miles northwest of Gumming. 

The construction of a steam dredge has already been alluded to. 

At the Gold Hill mine, near Buford, Gwinnett County, cousiderable 
work has been done, and in the same neighborhood other properties 
have been prospected. 

In Milton County only petty work was done. 

In Paulding County several properties were examined, while the 
Torkville Mining Company, after a very heavy outlay, went into the 
hands of a receiver. 

Considerable work is being done in Carroll County, near Villa Bica, 
chiefly at the property which was formerly known as the Hill mine; 
the new shaft of this mine is now down 100 feet. At the Mineral Hill 
mine, near by, much more work has been done. This property has two 
veins of good width and with remarkably prominent outcrops; the sys- 
tem of veins has been prospected for 3 miles in length. 

The work of the present operator consists of exploration only; no 
reducing machinery has yet been erected; this part of the lead has been 
sunk upon at four points over a distance of about 800 feet, the deepest 
shaft being 140 feet deep. 

The ore is a compact iron and copper pyrite and is said to carry 
nickel; if the entire contents of the vein should correspond to the ore 
on the dump, the only rational treatment would necessarily be by smelt- 
ing. It is impossible for your compiler at this point to speak of average 
values here. One other point in this county should be noted: The old 
and noted Z. Bonner mine, near Bowden, and quite near to the Alabama 
line. It is reported to be in condition for productive work in 1898. 
Nevertheless, the production of this county is not likely to be large in 
the immediate future. 

In Union County, 18 miles from the town of Blue Bidge, the Hart 
mine has recently been prospected. This belt is the continuation of 
the belt of Cherokee County, K. C. 

Mining in the south part of Bartow County was continuous during 
the year, but very desultory. 

At the Wilkes mine, in Meriwether County, very little was done^ 
though the mine was worked by fits' and starts during a considerable 
part of the year. 

Cherokee (3ounty was considerably the largest producer of the State, 
a production most largely due to the Creighton mine. This mine is well 
developed and in a condition to make a steady return for a long time to 
come, as the exploratory work is far in advance of the present needs of 
the milling and chlorination plant. The old Cherokee mine, 6 miles 
southwest of Canton, has lately passed into the hands of parties who 
will probably place it in the ranks of large producers. The sur&ce of 
this property is covered to a depth of several feet witYi ^^^«j ^VtX*'" ^r^ 
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suited to hydraulic operations. There are believed to be fine veins on 
this property, some of them of considerable width. 

At none of the other mines in this county was any work of impor- 
tance done, though there are fifteen or twenty well-known and believed 
to have large bodies of ore. 

In Haralson County is the well-known Boyal mine, which in 1897 
came into prominence as a large producer, increasing its yield nearly 
fourfold. The advanced state of the underground work makes it rea- 
sonably certain that it will continue to be a large producer in the imme- 
diate future. The success of this property has stimulated effort at 
other points in this county. 

The work in Georgia will probably advance in 1808. 

The production was larger than in 1896, but did not justify the expec- 
tations stimulated by the amount of work undertaken. The result is 
shown in Table O. 

A few cursory notes will indicate the present and prospective condi- 
tion of the precious-metal mining. 

It may properly be stated at the outset that the enormous develop- 
ment of the iron and coal mines has drawn the attention of mining men 
almost exclusively to those branches of mining industry, and only the 
remnant of such energy has been devoted to gold mining. 

In Olebume County the Arbacoochee district has been worked in a 
desultory manner in many places, but in no one was there any yield of 
importance. Large tracts of placer lands have changed hands, but no 
extended work has yet been planned. The Hicks- Wise (Hicks- Wyse) 
has received some attention, as has also the Echols, near Arbacoochee. 

The Dick Woods copper mine has been reopened to a depth of 120 
feet and a body of copper ore of considerable thickness uncovered. 
This is reported to be primarily a copper ore, though it carries a little 
gold and silver. Being a smelting ore, it is not probable at present to 
add anything to the metallic currency of the country, as its tenor in 
gold and silver is not great. The Eudora mine, near Bledson's Mills, 
the Annie Howe, and the Lucky Joe have been slightly prospected; 
the same statement may be made respecting the Bennett, the Klondike, 
and the Peruvian mines, near Edwardsville. 

The Blue Hill mine, near Dadesville, Tallapoosa County, was worked 
a considerable part of the year. Nothing of importance was done at 
the Hog Mountain and Uhlrig, in this county, but some prospecting 
work was carried on most of the year. 

The Aughey, near the central east part of Clay County, was reox>ened. 

The greater part of the mining work has practically been done at the 

Pinetucky, in Randolph County, near the Cleburne County line and 

about 7 miles southwest from Arbacoochee, and at the Franklin mine, 

IdahOf Olay County, at which is a stamp »u4 «b H\SL\it\wv\ft\i.\sivv\, Thft 

nearby Ivy (Hollingsworth or Watts'), ^as aXso «b p^Qv\}Ms«t 
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Practically the greater part of the gold came from the Franklin^ Ivy, 
Pinetucky, and Blae Hill mines. 
There is no indication of better results for 1898. 



TENNESSEE. 

The result of the mining work in this State, which is wholly embraced 
in the Coker Creek neighborhood, Monroe County, is shown in Table H. 

Considerable prospecting was done by four companies — the Cooper 
Mining Company, the Empire Mining Company, the Coker Creek Min* 
ing Company, and the Eureka Mining Company. The latter company 
sank a shaft in 1897, reported to be 125 feet deep. I was unable to 
learn of any millwork done during the year. The gold obtained was 
by small parties working at odd moments. 

There is no promise of anything important for 1898. 

Productiok of Gold and Silver in the States of the South Appalachian 

Range in 1897. 

TABLE A. 



states. 



Alabama , 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Korth Carolina 
South CarollDA 

Virginia 

earn 

Total 



Fine onnoes. 



Gold. 



408.904 

7,400.528 

17.603 

1,860.518 

4, 141. 328 

207.030 

7.012 



14, lit. 017 



Silver. 



90.56 

656.24 

L26 

348.05 

243.18 

0.54 

.54 



1,350.21 



Coining valae. 



Gold. 



$8,451.66 

154,222.81 

863.80 

88,646.28 

85,608.85 

4,270.87 

144.04 



201,721.30 



Silver. 



$128. 71 

848.48 

1.63 

451.16 

814.84 

12.33 

.70 



1,757.35 



Total. 



$8,583.37 

155,071.20 

865.52 

30,007.44 

85,023.10 

4,292.20 

145.64 



203.478.66 



TABLE B.-MABYLAND. 



Gonnties. 


Fine ounces. 


Coining value. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


MontiroinArv' 


17.603 


1.26 


$363.80 


$1.63 


$366.52 





TABLE C— VTRGINIA. 



Oooehland 

Louiaa 

MiBcellaneous. 



Total. 



16.832 

57.722 

183.085 


1.06 
4.05 
4.48 


$316.03 
1,198.23 
2, 760. 71 


$1.87 
5.24 
5.72 


207.030 


0.54 


4,270.87 


12.3;i 



$818.80 
1,108.47 
2.775.43 

4,202.20 



TABLE D— NORTH CABOLINA. 



Burke — 
Cabarma. 
CaldweU . 
Catawba . 
Chatham. 
Cherokee. . 



554.707 

1U.228 

61.277 

20.580 

.500 

84.760 



I 



06.74 
18.62 

8.30 

5.83 
.00 

7.45 \ 



$11, 466. 80 

2,290.20 

1,050.00 

425.68 

10.40 

1,1M-^ 



\ 



$127.66 

24.08 

10.73 

6.80 

.11. 



$11,504.46 

2,323.87 

1,070.72 

432.52 

VQ.60 
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Pboduction op Gold and Silver in thb States of the South Appalachian 

Range in 1897— Continned. 

TABLE D.-NOBTH CAROLIKA-Continaed. 



Conntiee. 


Fine ounces. 


Coining ralae. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


TotaL 


FrAiii'lfp T T T T 


149.856 

132.378 

4.419 

2.168 

9.987 

1.507 

2.861 

67.992 

89.481 

66.395 

42.283 

26.820 

68.069 

70.780 

96.904 

147.087 

28.208 

.446 

a.9i8 


10.81 

80.44 

.39 

.82 

2.74 

.06 

.18 

15.15 

2L80 

16.48 

11.81 

8.17 

21.11 

8.79 

15.25 

20.80 

6.84 

.08 

25.84 


$3,097.80 

2,786.49 

9L36 

a.8i 

206.45 

8L15 

59.15 

1,406.58 

1,849.74 

1,372.50 

874.07 

533.75 
1,425.50 
1,463.34 
1,982.51 
3,040.66 

479.65 
9.28 

928.55 


$13.84 

39.35 

.60 

.80 

3.55 

.10 

.28 

19.59 

28.30 

2L24 

15.27 

4.09 

27.29 

U.87 

19.72 

26.24 

8.06 

.10 

38.42 


$3, 111. 14 


GsAton ....................................... 


2. 775. 84 


Orftham .--t.-tt........ .r. ....... ^...r.rrr.... 


91.86 


QrMivfllft.. ..T..T....--T --- 


45.11 


Guilford^ 


210.00 


Iredell 


8L2S 


Lincoln ..«......-M-'r....T 


59.38 


MoDowell 


1,425.12 


Mecklenburff. ......... .....^-r-r. ...... ....... 


1,878.04 


BionltvAiiiiirv . . 


1.803.74 


Moon ■r...-rT-.......T.,.T.,.T .-r 


880.84 


Polk 


637.84 


Randolph 


1,462.79 


Rowan T ,,..T--.... T,.-,TT-TT- Tr--T 


1,474.71 




2,002.23 


gtanly 


3,066.80 


Wataun 


487.71 
9.38 




06L07 






Total 


1,860.513 


848.95 


38.646.28 


451.16 


39,007.44 







TABLE E.— SOUTH CAROLINA. 



Abberille ... 
Anderson ... 
Chesterfield . 

Kershaw 

Lancaster... 
Spartanbarg 

Union 

York 



Total. 



19.883 


8.84 


.773 


.17 


56.863 


4.86 


7.346 


.66 


8,807.441 


172.38 


108.277 


33.20 


187.762 


22.10 


18.533 


3.92 


4,141.328 


248.13 



$399.64 


$8.19 


15.09 


.22 


1,175.47 


5.64 


151.86 


.85 


78, 706. 79 


222.87 


2,134.92 


42.03 


2,641.07 


28.58 


883.11 


5.06 


85,608.85 


814.84 



$407.88 

16.21 

1,181.11 

152.71 

78,929.66 

2,177.85 

2,669.65 

888.17 



85,928.19 



TABLE F.-GEORGIA. 



Bartow 

Carroll 

Cherokee . . . 

Cobb 

Dawson 

Forsyth 

Habersham 

Hall 

Haralson.... 
Lompkin... 
MoDuffie... 
Meriwether 

Milton 

Oglethorpe . 
Rabnn , 



12.215 

lOL 708 

2,862.381 

27.581 

98.869 

72.410 

9.608 

68.589 

1,190.688 

2,142.858 

221.727 

23.474 

24.619 

6L187 

105.137 



L22 

26.45 

18.18 

1.26 

7.68 

9.08 

8.78 

18.66 

19L88 

212.90 

42.62 

.76 

.60 

2.65 

2.46 



$252.51 

2, 104. 86 

48,834.76 

570. 17 

1,940.45 

1,406.86 

198.62 

1,416.82 

84,612.55 

44,286.47 

4,583.49 

465.24 

508.91 

1,204.86 

2,173.38 



$1.58 


34.20 


17.04 


1.63 


9.92 


11.75 


4.82 


24.12 


247.45 


275.27 


55.11 


.98 


.77 


3.43 


3.18 



$254.09 

2, 138. 56 

48,851.80 

571.80 

1,050.37 

1,508.61 

203.44 

1,440.94 

24,860.00 

44, 56L 74 

4,638.60 

486.22 

509.68 

1,268.29 

2,176.56 
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Produgtiom of Qold and Silver in Tns States of the South Appalachian 

Range in 1897— Continued. 



TABLE F.— 

• 


GEOBGIA— Continaed. 






GonntieB. 


Fine onnoee. 


Coining ralae. 


Gold. 


surer. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


White 


700.286 
233.706 


78.16 
* 48.45 


$14,662.24 
4,831.12 


$101.05 
66.18 


$14,763.20 
4,887.30 


MianAl|aiie0118 




Total 


7,460.528 


666.24 


154,222.81 


848.48 


156,071.20 





TABLE G.— ALABAMA. 



Clay 

Clebame , 

Bandolph 

Tallapooea — 
Miacellaneons 



Total. 



124.478 


36.02 


8.617 


2.57 


27.458 


6.46 


2U.487 


OT.05 


87.064 


7.45 


406.004 


00.66 



$2,578.07 


$88.64 


176.08 


8.83 


567.50 


8.35 


4,371.83 


73.76 


766.18 


0.68 


8,454.66 


128.71 



$2,606.71 

179.41 

675.85 

4,445.50 

775.81 

8,683.87 



TABLE H.-TEirNESSEB. 



Monroe. 



7.013 



0.64 



$144.04 



$0.70 



$145.64 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

By Franklin R. CABPENTEBy 
Deadwood, 8. Dak. 

The ontpnt of precious metals for the State of South Dakota for the 
year 1897 was: Silver,$80,641.88; gold, $5,631,237.33. 

Black Hills Production. 



Metala. 


Onnoea. 


Value. 


Odd 


135,586.87 
146,621.59 


$5,631,287.83 
80,6iL88 


Silrer* . 






Total Yalne 




5,711,879.21 







* This silver is at commercial value (55 cents per oance), and equals 146,622 fine ounces. 

The relative proportions of the precious metals gotten from various 
ores were as follows: 



Items. 



fJree-milling qnarta ore . 

refiraotory ore 

placer mining , 

Total 



Silver. 



Weight. 



Ouneet. 
40,000 
106.621.60 



146,62L60 



Value. 



$22,000.00 
58.64L88 



80,641.88 



Gold. 



$3,434,766.38 

2,194,861.00 

1,610.00 



5,631,237.88 



GK)LD MININO IN THE BLAOE HILLS. 

For many years before the settlement of the Black Hills there were 

lauy stories current among the firontiersmen of the West of the vast 

leposits of gold existing therein. These stories are now known to have 

)n largely mythical, or, at best, based upon a very slender thread of 

^^iisiith. The only one containing any basis >of fact that I have ever been 

kble to discover was the statement of Father De Smet to General Sheri- 

Ian to the effect that he had seen gold nuggets among the Sioux Indians, 

kmoDg whom he had long resided as a missionary. The first real infor- 

^^mation concerning the geology and structure of the Black Hills was set 

^irtfbrth by Dr. Hayden, in March, 1858, before the Philadelphia Academy 

^<«of Sciences, and again, in 1861, in which he correctly outlined the main 

^jffoints in the geological history of the Black Ril\B. ' 
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In 1874 Custer made his famoas exx)editio]i into the Hills. He was 
accompanied by N. H. Winchell, as geologist. This expedition first 
made known definitely the existence of gold in the Black Hills, and 
thiere was a very generally expressed wish that the Gk>yemment would 
buy the Hills from the Sioux, to whom it had been secured as a reser- 
vation. In order to arrive at some idea of its value another exploring 
party was sent to the Hills. W. P. Jenney and Mr. Henry Newton, 
young graduates of the Columbia School of Mines, were appointed 
geologists and Dr. Y. T. McGillicuddy topographer. The geological 
work done by this expedition was very noticeable, both as to quality 
and quantity, when the short time in which they were here is consid- 
ered. Dr. McGillicuddy's map and Mr. Newton's geological report have 
been the actual basis of nearly all geological reports and maps of the 
Hills made since then. They found gold at various points throoghoat 
the Hills, but the main deposits, and those upon which the fame of the 
Hills exists, were not found by them, nor indeed until after many other 
sections had been located by the rush of prospectors that followed the 
publication of Dr. Jenney's report. 

The Homestake dex>osit was found April, 1876, by two French boys, 
Moses and Frederick Manuel, and during the same month the Old Abe 
and Terra were located by the Manuel brothers, Alex. Eng, and Henry 
Harney, and the first sale of ground was made to Mr. Hiram B. Young, 
who is still a resident of Deadwood. Later in the year the Highland 
mine and the Homestake No. 2 were located by Thomas Mallory and the 
Oolden Star by ^^ Smoky'' Jones. When the Oolden Star mine was 
recorded, it is a matter of history that only one prospector interested 
was able to pay his proportion of the recorder's fee; and yet, within a 
year one of the claims was sold for 930,000, and a little later another 
for $58,000, still another for $110,000, and another for $165,000. These 
claims constitute the main portions of what is known as the ^^ belt," 
and are all comprised within an area 5,000 feet long and 2,000 feet wide 
and comprise to-day the really productive claims of the belt. Large as 
the above figures seem, they were not extravagant prices for the pros- 
pectors' rights when it is remembered that they have produced aboat 
$60,000,000 and at the present writing $75,000,000 are believed to be <« in 
sight." This vast sum of money has been taken from ore of an average 
value of about $4 per ton, and is to-day the main support of the people 
of the Black Hills. 

Oeologyj etc. — The Black Hills have been compared to a wooded island 
rising in a treeless plain. The entire uplift is about the size of the 
State of Connecticut. In the Cambrian time of the geologist it formed 
a slowly sinking island of slates and schists in the encroaching ocean. 
These slates and schists were the so-called Algonkian rocks and had 
been folded upon each other, twisted and contorted, and metamorphosed 
to their now present condition. This is shown by the state of the 
fragments found in the base of the Cambrian, They are metamorphosed 
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to the exact condition of the underlying slates and show that no change 
has occorred in their condition since they were broken off in Cambrian 
time. It is the base of this Oambrian that forms the so-called cement 
deposits of the Black Hills. They have been not inaptly termed << fos- 
sil placers." 

The Homestake gold vein and other slate deposits of like character 
were already formed and in place. Upon this sinking island the Cam- 
brian sea advanced, undermining its cliffs, grinding the material to 
bowlders, to sand, and to powder, sorting over the debris thus formed, 
and, with that brought dowii by the rivers from the hills, forming the 
first or lower member of the Cambrian here represented. The island 
sank beneath the waves, and over the top were laid down all rocks of 
succeeding ages in turn, until the close of the Cretaceous Age, when 
there began a motion in the opposite direction, which culminated in 
the present uplift in the hills. This, in the northern end of the uplift, 
was accompanied by a vast outpouring of lava (porphjrries). 

In after ages the crown of the uplift was eroded and the original 
slate area again laid bare, and in turn deeply eroded. In a former paper 
(Preliminary Beport of the Dakota School of Mines upon the Geology 
and Mineral Sources of the Black' Hills, 1888) I have described the 
Homestake deposit as a vast bedded slate deposit, forming an inde- 
pendent member of the slate series of the Black Hills, identical in 
many respects with the great Eammelsberg vein in the Hartz Moun- 
tains, which is described as forming an independent member of the Oos- 
lar slates. Further investigation, however, has convinced me that the 
analogy is nowhere nearly so close as I at one time thought. I am now 
inclined to consider it as analogous to the so-called ^^ saddle deposits," 
formed in the folding and mets^morphosing of the schists and slates; 
but, unlike the ^^ saddle deposits," it is an anticline instead of a syncline. 
The outcrop of the deposit is nearly a mile in length, and the so-called 
«ast and west veins are, in my opinion, merely the two edges of a 
very sharp syncline which come together in the deeper workings. The 
syncline as a whole dips from the surface at an angle of thirty-flve or 
forty degrees. The depth at which it will prove remunerative is, in 
my opinion, limited only by the engineering difficulties of pumping and 
hoisting and of milling, which all increase with depth. 

The reason for the increase of the first two is self-evident. The dif- 
ficulties in milling have increased with depth, owing to the presence 
of gold-bearing sulphides. The gross value per ton has probably not 
declined. The outcrop of the vein was wholly oxidized, and yielded 
nearly all of its gold contents readily to simple amalgamation. 

The deeper workings of the vein are Btill singularly free-milling. 
This is because part of the gold has always existed ''free," and this con- 
dition, I do not hesitate to predict, will continue indefinitely and will 
form the larger percentage of the gold existing in the deposit. The iron 
pyrite, however^ accompanying the free gold also carries ayalue« This 
^ pyrite ia seldom or never moAsiy^j but exists in disMmm^it^ c»T^%Va\& 
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throughout the deposit, and a large number of experiments are now 
being carried on to determine the best method of treatment. At pres- 
ent this pyrite is recovered by concentration and is sold to the Dead- 
wood and Delaware Smelting Company. Owing, however, to the great 
loss in concentration and the low value of the recovered pyrite, the 
present method leaves much to be desired. A solution of the difficul- 
ties is expected to be found in the cyanide process. 

During the past year Mr. Thomas J. Grier, the able superintendent 
and general manager of the company, has studied, with the greatest 
profit to the company, the action of the temperature of the water dur- 
ing amalgamation. This is a matter, as will be seen later, of the 
utmost importance to free-milling gold miners, and too wide a publicity 
of the results can not be made. 

Some months ago he informed me that the output of gold at the 
Homestake had been very greatly increased by cooling the water used 
in the stamp-mill batteries. Two batteries side by side were tun upon 
the same ore, the one with a temperature of about 50^ F. and the other 
at a higher temperature. The increase in the amount of gold recovered 
from the cooler battery was something startling. It was supposed that 
more fine gold amalgamated at the lower temperature, the coarse gold 
not being lost at any temperature. Mr. Grier also authorized me to 
announce the fact to the mining profession, which, after some time spent 
in the study of the real reason for the increased yield, I did, and the 
information so furnished was embodied in an editorial by Mr. Richard 
P. Bothwell and published in the Engineering and Mining Journal of 
January 29, 1898, together with much additional information upon the 
subject by Mr.' Bothwell, which resulted in a discussion that has been 
of the utmost benefit to mill men. 

I stated the case as given me by Mr. Grier to many chemists and 
engineers. The prevailing opinion seemed to be that at a lower tem- 
perature there was either less oxidation of the mercury or less decom- . 
position of the iron pyrite or other minerals present to foul the mercury, 
either of which would have interfered more or less with the amalgama- 
tion of the fine gold. Dr. H. O. Hofman, associate professor of mining 
and metallurgy of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, sug- 
gested that perhaps in the warming of thcr water by the waste steam, 
as had been the former custom, small particles of oil from the engines 
were carried through to the batteries and thus interfered with the 
amalgamation. This view seemed so reasonable that I asked Mr. Allan 
J. Clark, the Homestake chemist, to investigate the matter for me, which 
he did, and the following is his letter in ftill: 

Lbad Crrv, 8. Dak., Jamwur^ 16, 18^. 
Dr. Franklin R. Carpenter, 

Deadwood, S Dak, 

Dear Sir : In accordance with my promise of yesterday, I have looked into the 

qaestion raised by Dr. Hofman. The result of my inquiries is as follows: 

First The mill water^ while the higheT tempeTa.tuT^^«A\i«ib^,^vA\i<^'^«tVEi.^^Tir 

toot with any oil or grease. The steam from t\\« Q^\vn4«c% ^«a ^««mAl ^^raa^ «» 
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series of pipee, with which the mill water was held in contact for a period of time 
sufficient to give the desired temperature. The condensed steam was discarded 
The Wheeler condenser is, I believe, the style used. 

Second. The treatment at present is precisely similar, but the contact is of shorter 
duration. 

During the summer recently past the following facts came under my personal 
obBerration : 

In the Golden Star mill the water of a single battery was cooled by contact with 
pipee containing a freezing mixture (of which I do not know the precise nature) 
placed immediately below the first row of plates. The water on the second row of 
plates was about 1(P F. below that of the adjacent plates, presumably receiving the 
same quality of ore. The recovery of amalgam was decidedly better than from the 
other plates. 

In the Highland Plate House (third row plates) the recovery of amalgam would 
diminish during a period of warm weather, and for perhaps twenty- four hours after. 

The following explanation has been recently forming in my mind, being suggested 
by the properties exhibited by the amalgam from the silver plates, more especially 
by that from the third row, as contrasted with that from the first row (copper) 
plates. 

On the plates this amalgam is sofber than that of the first row ; it rarely retorts 
over 20 to 22 per cent, as against 35 to 37 per cent, and after standing for some time 
after squeezing, it assumes a more or less liquid condition, the material collected 
during two weeks after coming down to the assay office for retorting being fully 
75 per cent in liquid form, with a few pasty lumps included in it. Moreover, this 
condition has not been so noticeable during the last few months as it was during 
the summer and autumn. 

May we not look to mechanical causes for the explanation? Might it not be that 
the colder water, by hardening or stiffening this amalgam, prevents scouring and so 
gives higher results f 

I put this question to Mr. Read, the amalgamator at the Gk>lden Star Mill, and he 
tells me that he has been thinking of the possibility and is inclined to set it before 
any chemical explanation. He cited the following observations recently made by 
himself: 

A battery had been worked for some time on water at 56^ F. Before leaving the 
mill one evening, he changed to 70° F. ; at this time the plates were well covered 
with amalgam. 

Next morning at 7 o'clock much of this had washed off, small ridges remaining 
where the brushes had broken the even surface of the amalgam ; at II a. m. these 
had disappeared and the plates were almost bare. 

This was a silver plate ; the copper plates of the first row show no such changes 
in working when the temperature is varied. Mr. Read adds that he has only occa- 
sionally observed any evidence of chemical action when using warmer water — ^a black 
scum showing on the surface of the plate when it is gently rubbed with the hand. 

This is about all the information I can add to that whieh you already have upon 

the subject. I trust it may help you to answer the question. 

I am, yours, truly, 

Allan J. Clark. 

Now, while the flaidity of the amalgam is largely dependent axH)n 
the qoantity of mercury nsed, there is no doubt in my mind but that 
Mr. Clark has given one, if not the real, reason. Bearing upon this 
question, I quote the following from Mr. Louis Jannin, jr., whose paper 
upon '^The amalgamation of Iree-milling gold ores "can be found in 
the Mineral Industry, Vol. Ill: 

Borne mill men believe in heating the battery water, but \t wo\\V^ %^ixi ^ov^\>1k!W\ 
tbia can produce any result other than to create a fluid amiikl^aGCL. "YYke ^\'a^A»kSii 
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particnlar are softer when warm water is used; bnt this is a doabtfal advantage. 
If the water be heated at all it should not be done by the direct application of exhaust 
steam, as is explained elsewhere. 

A peculiarity of the amalgam is that it contains more gold in winter 
than in snmmfir. This is due, undoubtedly, to the warmer water in 
summer, making the amalgam more fluid. The difference ordinarily is 
slight. Amalgam that retorts 40 per oenti in summer may retort 45 per 
cent in winter. 

Mr. Grier's discovery at the Homestake is very suggestrvoy wmL there 
may be after all some other solution. The affinity of mercury for gold 
may be greatest at some particular point of temperature. This may 
be at the point here found or one may suppose the affinity is greater at 
higher temperatures, but that it is more than offset by the losses of the 
softer amalgam. It might be advisable if so to use a higher tempera- 
ture in the batteries, bat to pass the water on leaving the batteries over 
cool plates. This might be accomplished by putting a fi'eezing mix- 
ture beneath the apron plates. The hard amalgam would be less easily 
scoured off of the plates than the softer. 

The main fact, however, to be noted, regardless of its actual cause, 
is this: Water at 50^ temperature gives a greater yield of gold than 
water at 60^, or at higher temperatures, the net saving at the Home- 
stake from this and other improvements introduced by Mr. Grier, if 
stated in figures, would almost surpass belief, some evidence of which 
may be found in the fact that the Homestake dividends have of late 
more than doubled. 

Other deposits. — Besting upon the basal quartzite of the Oambrian 
are found certain ore deposits known as the '^flat deposits." These are 
impregnations in the Cambrian rocks and are locally called "^ shoots." 

They are highly siliceous, are usually about 50 feet in width, 10 feet 
high, and of great longitudinal extent. They average about $15 in 
gold and 2 ounces in silver per ton. The economical beneficiation of 
these ores had long been a problem. Owing to the entire absence of 
fluxing ores in the hills they could not be smelted by ordinary processes. 
The gold contents was invariably combined with tellurium, and hence 
they were not free milling. Three processes, however, have been found 
by which they have been rendered profitable. 

The Deadwood and Delaware Smelting Company smelts them with 
limestone and iron pyrite, and forms a matte which is shipped to out- 
side smelters for further treatment. The Golden Beward Mining Com- 
pany roasts the ores, treats them with chlorine in a revolving barrel, and 
recovers a large percentage of the gold, but of course loses the silver. 
Mr. D. C. Boley at bis mill crushes the ore, gives it a partial roast, and 
treats it with a solution of cyanide of potassium. Ail three processes 
are fairly successful, and the amount of gold recovered by the compa- 
nies working these deposits for the year 1897 exceeds $2,100,000. 

There is a deposit of gold-bearing slates^ similar in many respects to 
the Homestakey located in Pennington Oonnt^, \»\ns^ \^ \j««i^ ^^n^- 
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oped and may be expected in the near fatare to become a profitable 
gold producer. I do not, however, coont upon any very great increase 
in gold from the Black Hills in the very near future. The chances of 
aew discoveries in a small area like this are very remote, as the coun- 
try has been pretty thoroughly prospected. I do not know that we 
have reached our maximum output, but any increase hereafter must 
come from the enlarged working of present known deposits. I am 
under the impression that the slate deposits, like those of the Home- 
stake, known to exist in various portiouR of the hills are capable of 
ftirther development. They do not carry the same percentage of free 
gold as the Homestake, but many of them carry an equal amount in 
connection with their sulphide contents. It is to these deposits that 
we must look for any further increase in the output. Some of them, I 
am satisfied, will justify development and the erection of mills, but in 
order to be profitable the example of the Homestake must be followed 
and works of enormous magnitude constructed. In the expressive lan- 
guage of the miner, they are not in any sense ^^ poor men's mines." 



1 



By Euosms B. BradeN; 
Jssayer in charge^ TJniied States assay offiot, Helena, Mont, 

Utah's production of precious metals in 1897 was $13,647,764.34. 
This is the total value of the gold, silver, copx>er, and lead outputs by 
the mines of the State in the quantities and amounts indicated below: 



Metal, ooBtomary measiirM. 



Gold (flue oanoes, at $20.87+) 

Snver (fine oiino«a, at $1.29+) 

Copper (pounds, at $11.30 per owt.). 
Lead (pounds, at $3.00 per owt.) — 

Total Talue of prod action 



Quantity. 



80,207.803 
6,089,753.86 
3,854,821 
75,408.128 



Value. 



$1,845,038.25 

8,049,878.71 

435,594.77 

2,718,852.01 



18,047,704.34 



Compared with the yields in the preceding year, the following 
increases and decreases may be noted: 



Metal. 



Geld fine ounces.. 

Silver do — 

Copper pounds.. 

Lead do — 



Total. 



1890. 



02.044 

8, 250, 238 

3, 561, 860 

73,430,060 



$1,902,718 

10,006,720 

380.133 

2,184,544 



15, 143, 121 



1807. 



89,297 

0,089,754 

3,854,821 

75,408,128 



$1,846, 038 

8, 049. 378 

485, 595 

2,710,853 



18,047,784 



a$50,780 

02,017,348 

640.402 

6532,309 



01,495,357 



aDeoreiise. 



6IncreaBew 



Net decrease. 



For some years the growth of the mining industry in Utah has been 
steady and permanent and many attractive features are presented. 

Until recently the more important development has been along the 
lines of lead and silver-lead mining, in which the greatest profit was 
offered by the then existing and proven methods for successful treat- 
ment. During 1897 the adaptation of the cyanide process has been 
made to treat the large low-grade bodies of gold ore. 

Utah takes rank with Montana and Colorado in the extensive devel- 
opment of ita many larger properties, the emplo^m^ut of mod^Yw 
7474 14 «» 
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methods for treatment and facilities for transportation. The immense 
production of precious metals in this State is nearly all from devel- 
oped properties at those points having railroad facilities. Among these 
districts are the famous Tintic, Mercur, Frisco, and the districts closely 
tributary to Salt Lake Oity, including Bingham, Park City, and the 
Cottonwood. Prospecting is still active in all sections of the State, 
and, judging the future from the past, there are no reasons why the 
Tintic or the Mercur will not be rivaled by others equally great The 
Deep Creek, Fish Springs, Stateline, Blue Mountain, and other dis- 
tricts afford indications of future ipaportance and production. 

In Utah exceptional facilities are offered for the treatment and sale 
of the mining product. In the vicinity of Salt Lake City are the 
smelters of the Pennsylvania, Germania, and Hanauer companies. 
The Taylor and BruntoD, the Oonklin, and the Pioneer Sampling Works 
at Salt Lake City also afford a ready market for all the product offered* 

The tables presented herewith have been prepared from information 
possessed by the Government mints and assay offices and data furnished 
by the smelting and refining companies. These results have been veri- 
fied by returns received from the companies and the individuals owning 
or leasing the mines actually producing. Care has been taken to 
avoid duplications in the compilation of totals, and it is believed that 
if any error has occurred in this connection it has been on the side 
of accuracy and positive production rather than on that of doubtftd 
increase. 

The production of gold comes from Juab, Tooele, Salt Lake, Summit, 
Iron, and Beaver counties, in the order of importance named. This 
amounted to 89,297.263 fine ounces, valued at $1,845,938.25. About 40 
per cent of this entire yield is the product of gold mills at Mercur and 
elsewhere, where the cyanide process is employed to extract the values. 
The balance was contained in the smelting ores from the Tintic and 
other sections. There was little or no gold recovered by stamp milling 
or placer mining. However, Bingham Canyon, near Bingham, in Salt 
Lake County, has been the scene of extensive placer operations in the 
past year. 

The installation of cyanide mills has brought a new era into the gold- 
mining industry. These gold camps are increasing in number and 
promise to take rank with the progressive silver districts of former 
years. The depreciation of silver turned the attention of miners to 
gold, and the discoveries so far made give assurance that in future 
these two metals will vie with each other in importance. It is but a 
few years since Utah bad no purely gold camp. At Mercur one of the 
largest known gold-bearing deposits in the world is well developed to 
commence production. This is equipped with one of the largest and 
most complete cyanide plants in the United States. 

For many years silver was the leading branch of mining. The search 
for this metal commenced over thirty years ago, and since then many 
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mines have been opened in the State which became famous, paid 
princely fortunes in dividends, and finally passed into obscurity. 

The Ontario, at Park Oity, has been the largest and the last of the 
great silver mines to close down. This was early in 1897. The Ontario 
has paid 913,000,000 in dividends to date. More recently, however, 
than the closing of the Ontario and other mines there has come a 
renewed activity. Improved appliances for general mining have been 
introduced, while a reduction in freight rates and treatment charges 
offer encouragement to this growing activity and make it possible to 
extract and treat the silver and silver-lead ores at a profit. This may 
lead to a resumption of some of those former producers now idle. 

In 1897 there were no mines producing copper exclusively on an 
important scale. The yield of nearly 4,000,000 pounds occurred in ores 
carrying their chief values in gold, silver, and lead. The copper out- 
put can therefore be said to be incidental to the other branches of 
mining. 

For some years copper has been known to exist in the San Francisco 
Mountains of Beaver Oounty. Attention of practical mining men has 
been turned to this section, and the opening of the districts may result 
in the development of a copper-producing section. 

The production of over 75,000,000 pounds of lead in the State of 
Utah during 1897 indicates that this metal was an important factor in 
the mining industry. Especially is this trae when it is remembered 
that it comes from all sections of the State and enters largely into the 
profits of all the leading mines. 

Juab County lies in the central western portion of the State, and 
contains the Tintic, Fish Springs, and Deep Greek districts. The lead- 
ing properties are at Tintic, and among these may be mentioned the 
Gentennial-Eureka, the Bullion Beck and Ohampion, Swansea, Gemini, 
Farrell, and Eureka Hill minas. All are extensive producers of silver 
and lead. Of these, gold was a product from the Gentennial-Eureka, 
Eureka Hill, Farrell, and Bullion Beck mines. The former two also 
produced some copper. 

Tooele Gounty lies north of Juab Gounty. In the extreme eastern 
part is the Mercur district, where large deposits of gold have been 
opened to be worked by the cyanide process. The large yield of gold 
credited to this county originates at this point. 

In Summit Gounty, at Park Gity, about 25 miles east of Salt Lake 
Oity, is another region of silver-lead mining. Here are located the 
Daly, Ontario, Silver King, and Daly West mines. The principal val- 
ues are silver and lead. All these carry some gold. The Silver King 
Mine was the leading producer in the State during 1897. 

The principal producers in Salt Lake Gounty were the Niagara, Old 
Telegraph, Phcanix, and Fortune and Keystone mines. These are all 
silver-lead producers, some gold being associated with these metals.' 
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Oopper is also a product of the Fortune and Keystone and Old Tele- 
graph mines. 

Production of Gold and Silybb in Utah during ths Calendar Year 1S97. 



CountleB. 



Beay er 

Iron 

Juab 

Salt Lake 

Sammit 

Tooele 

Waehington 

Retnmt ftomcoitom smelt- 
era,mlnt8, and aeaay offloee, 
impossible to elaaaify by 
ooantiee 



Total. 



Gold. 



Fineonuoee. 



837.231 
1,656.666 

87,038.088 
8,165.284 
6,200.168 

84,867.912 



1,688.284 



89.287.268 



Yalne. 



817,100.18 
32,156.20 
766,662.80 
168.683.66 
107.497.01 
720,676.99 



84,86L42 



Silver. 



1,845.988.25 



Fineoonoes. 



296.824.44 

8.111.11 

2.877.600.19 

556.249.48 

2.737,268.80 

90.525.29 

27,777.00 



100.897.54 



6,689.758.85 



Coinage 
yalue. 



$888,773.01 

4.022.44 

8.720.533.58 

719,191.25 

8,539,095.01 

117,042.80 

85,918.70 



129.806.92 



8.649,378.71 



Total ralae. 



$400,873.19 

38,178.64 

4,486,196.38 

887.774.90 

8.646,592.02 

837.619.79 

85.918.70 



164.168.84 



10,496,316.96 



Bullion of Utah Production Dspositbd at thx United States BIints and 

Assay Offices during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Inatitution. 



AB8AT OFFICBS. 

Helena 

New York 

Boise 

. MINTB. 

Denyer 

San Francisco 

Total 



Gold. 



Standard 
oanoes. 



28.868 

1,777.460 

217.012 

1.945.486 
5, 429. 669 



9,307.995 



Yalae. 



$527.78 

83,009.02 

4,037.43 

86,195.09 
101, 017. 10 



174,846.42 



Silver. 



Standard 
oonces. 



.09 

8,696.77 

22.28 

1,246.12 
1.461.59 



6,425.85 



Coinage 
yalae. 



$0.10 

4,80L70 

25.93 

1,448.87 
1,700.76 



7.477.86 



Total, 
yalae. 



$527.88 

37,370.72 

4,068.86 

37,648.96 
102,717.86 



182,328.78 



Disposition of Qold and Silyer of Utah Production during the Calendar 

Year 1897. 





Gold. 


Silver. 

• 




Disposition. 


Fine oonces. 


Yalae. 


Fineoonoes. 


Coinage 
valoe. 


Total yalae. 


Deposited at the United 
States mints and assay 
offices 


8,468.196 
80,889.068 


$174,846.42 
1,671,091.83 


5,788.26 
6.683,970.59 


$7,477.36 
8.641,001.85 


$188,823.78 
10,312,993.18 


Shipped to costom smelters 
and refineries by producers . 


Total 


89,297.263 


1,845,938.25 


6. 689. 753. 85 A- AAA. 378. 71 


10,495,316.96 
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Proportion of Qold and Silver Contained in Utah Ores Mined in 1897. 



Sooroe. 




From quarts and dry orea 

From cyanide mills a 

From lead ores 

From copper orea 



Fine ouneet. 

6,114.668 
30,000.000 
52,084.381 

1,008.213 



80, 297. 262 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 
60,027.73 

135,000.00 
6,353,246.01 

140.670.23 



6,680,753.84 



aEatimatedfrom data received. 



No placer product can be ascertained for 1897. The only placer min- 
iDg carried on in Utah has been at Bingham, and these << diggings" 
were idle daring 1897. 



WASHINaTON. 

By EuGENK B. Braden, 
As9ayer in ckarge^ United States assay ofioty Helena, Mont, 

The prodaction of precious metals in the State of Washington daring 
1897 was 21,752.504 fine oances of gold and 242,720.85 fine onnces of sil- 
ver, valned at (449,664.15 and (313,898.46, respectively. 

Below is a comparison of the 1897 yield with that of the previous 
year: 



KetolA. 


1896. 


1897. 


InoroMC. 


Gold 


$396,480.51 
301,778.54 


$449,604.15 
813,896.46 


$64. 174. 64 


Silver 


12,119.92 






Total 


697,268.05 


763,562.61 


66,294.56 





This indicates an increase amounting to (66,294.56 in the output of 
gold and silver during 1897. These figures have been compiled from 
returns furnished by the producers of precious metals in the State of 
Washington, and from data given by the various smelters and refineries 
handling the product of the mines, and from the records of the Gov- 
ernment mints and assay offices receiving the bullion from this State. 

Gare has been taken to avoid all duplications in the preparation of 
the total product bf the State. 

Owing to the present nature of the industry it has not been found 
practicable to prepare more detailed tables than those that accompany 
this review. To do so' and show the production of the different counties 
would be a breach of confidence in certain instances, as practically the 
entire output is from a single mine, and thus what has been given to 
this Bureau in confidence would really become public. 

To review the yield and the origin of precious metals in the State of 
Washington it is necessary to go beyond the scope of actual production 
and look into the forces at work which will have an immediate influence 
on the future production. Nor can one be oblivious to the many dis- 
coveries and locations and the development of the same. 

The increased production has an importance beyond that expressed 
in the above figures in that the development of the mineral resources 
of the State is being established on a productive and permanent basis. 
Intense actdvity has characterized the mining iuduBtcy Va \!ii^ ^\aXj^ ^1 
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Washington daring the past year, and for the actual amonnts of gold 
and silver produced this activity is proportionately much greater than 
in any other State. Only in recent years have the mineral resources 
of Washington attracted attention, and until recently the best energy 
and thought have been concentrated toward the prospecting of the 
enormous areas embraced in the several districts. As a result many 
valuable discoveries have been made, and their importance is rapidly 
attracting wide interest to the possibilities of these future mines. The 
increased production of (66,294.56 in a total yield of (763,562.61, or 
over 8} per cent, thus becomes of paramount importance in that it 
shows a growth of this industry from prospecting and a desultory pro- 
duction to a profitable basis. To those who understand the progres- 
sion of "prospecting" into "production" it is evident that Washington 
is, at no distant future, to take rank with the older producing States. 

The inaccessibility of the mineral districts has retarded an earlier 
and a larger production. Thus far the discoveries have been of large 
bodies of low-grade ore, which will not warrant transportation to or 
treatment at smelters, but must be worked where mined, by milling, 
concentration, or cyaniding, in order to afford a profit. These districts 
constitute all of the northern and central western portions of the State. 
The mines of northern Washington are in Stevens and Okanogan coun- 
ties, while those of the central western portion are in the Cascade 
mountains, which run north aud south through this part of the State. 
In the former district is the Golville Indian Reservation, only recently 
opened to settlers. All of this reservation and all of Okanogan Oounty 
are without railroad facilities, and the greater part of the region is 
without wagon roads. Thus the opening of the country must be inter- 
mediate to the discovery and the successful working of the mines. Now 
that the mineral wealth of this region has been demonstrated, strenu- 
ous efforts are being put forward to bring this section into convenient 
communication with railroad points for the ready securing of supplies 
and necessary machinery. Hereafter every improvement of these facili- 
ties will effect a proportionate increase in the production of gold and 
silver. 

Greater obstacles to the development of the discoveries in the Cas- 
cade range are interposed than exist in northern Washington. The 
precipitous mountains and dense timber forbid so much as a trail to 
many promising claims, except by much hazard and expense. The 
demonstration of the worth aud extent of the mineral resources in 
these mountains will bring about the opening of the present inacces- 
sible sections and augment the output. 

The yield of mill bullion came from Kittitas and Okanogan counties, 
and amounted to nearly (15,000. The output from the placer mines, 
amounting to (139,497.36, was recovered from the bars of the Columbia 
and Snake rivers in Asotin, Stevens, Okanogan, Lincoln, and Douglas 
counties, and from the auriferous gravels that were worked in Kittitas, 
Okanog&D, Cowlitz, and Yakima countio^ 
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The prodaction of smelting ores, from which a total of (609,125.38 
was obtained, originated in the coanties of Snohomish, Okanogan, and 
Stevens. 

ASOTIN COUNTY, 

Although tributary to the Blue Mountains, from which large values 
are secured in northeastern Washington, Asotin County does not pro- 
duce either gold or silver from quartz. The yield in 1897 was about 
(6,000, and was secured by Ohinamen and others working on the bars 
along the Snake Biver. 

KINO COUNTY. 

This county lies west of the Cascade Mountains. The mineral dis- 
coveries have been in the extreme eastern part of the county, in the 
Miller Biver, Buena Vista, Snoqualmie, Money Creek, and Cedar 
Biver districts, at the head of the Skyhomish Biver. Attention was 
first turned to the Miller Biver district in 1892, and since then many 
locations have been made, and the opening of these districts still con- 
tinues. Money Creek district is north of Miller Biver, and lies about 
Mount Phelps and Mount McCartney. The ore in both districts is gen- 
erally a mineralized porphyritic quartz occurring in ledges. These 
carry values in gold and silver, with indications at times of copper and 
lead. The Buena Yista district lies along the north fork of the Sno- 
qualmie Biver and is an extension of the Miller Biver and Money Creek 
districts. The general characteristics are the same. Locations have 
been made in the vicinity of Sallal and Snoqualmie Pass. 

Since 1891 the district at the head of Cedar Biver has attracted con- 
siderable attention. Many quite promising locations have been made. 

The original discoveries were in iron and copper pyrites carrying 
gold and silver. More recently, large ledges of free-milling quartz 
have been found. Although King County did not produce any large 
amount of precious metals in 1897, it is believed that as roads are built 
an output will be established that will increase as the industry is 
developed about the nucleus now presented in these districts named. 

KITTITAS COUNTY. 

This county, lying east of the Cascade Mountains, in Central Wash- 
ington, has long been a producer of gold and silver from the placers 
and mines of the Wenatchee Mountains. These cover the northern 
part of the county. The principal mining operations are in the Swauk, 
Pehastin, Negro Creek, Wenatchee, Cle-Elum, Gold Creek, and Icicle 
districts. 

Since gold was discovered in the Swauk Creek district, in 1868, 
placer mining has lost none of its importance. Only recently atten- 
tion has been turned to the mineral-bearing rock of the district. 

Liberty, situated near the center of the mining section, is the prin- 
cipal town and about 16 miles from Cle-Elum, a station on the North- 
am Pacific Railroad. Boads branch from Liberty to t\i<b ^^\^t^ vi\%^^ 
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and to Blewetty 16 miles north. The claims along Swank, Baker, Will- 
iams, and Boolder creeks are owned and worked by residents of the 
district. The aggregate yield is considerable. Ontside capital has not 
been solicited to install modern appliances and the output is less than 
it may become should such methods be introduced. The gold firom this 
section is distinctive. It occurs in large, flat nuggets worn smooth by 
erosion, and valued at about (16 per ounce. These nuggets frequently 
weigh several ounces, and are believed to average larger than any gold 
taken from the placers of this country. 

Blewett is the principal town of the Pehastin and Negro Greek dis- 
tricts, a section lying almost midway between and accessible for both 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern railroads. The auriferous 
gravels of the neighboring creeks were worked as long ago as 1860, 
when the first gold was discovered here. Since then they have yielded a 
large sum. Quartz mining is also followed successfully. The first stamp 
mill to be erected in Washington was built at Blewett. 

The Blewett Gold Mining Company, a corporation composed of Seattle 
capitalists, bought a number of claims in 1892 on which a stamp mill 
had previously been erected. A modern 20-stamp mill has since 
been built and, besides working the ore from their own mines, has done 
custom work on ores mined in the district. The equipment includes 
concentrators, a tramway, and many other appliances to lessen the cost 
of treatment and increase the efficiency of the plant. The mines 
owned by the company are worked by leasers. During 1896 a small 
cyanide plant was built to work the tailings from the mill. The opera- 
tions have demonstrated the superiority of the process to that of stamp 
milling for working the ores. Other quartz proi)erties in the district 
have been equipped with small mills. By the milling done the value of 
the various discoveries has been practically demonstrated, and negotia- 
tions with Eastern capitalists are in progress looking to the bonding 
and sale of some of these claims. Should this be accomplished, it must 
result in the extensive development and equipment of the district, 
which would then take rank as an important producing section. 

Some 3 miles from Wenatchee is a i)orphyry dike, containing large 
deposits of low-grade ore bearing gold and silver. This is in Squilchuck 
Oanyon, and has interested mining men to explore its extent and possi- 
bilities. A 5-stamp mill was erected in 1894, but after running a few 
months it was found unprofitable to work the low-grade ore on a small 
scale and was abandoned. 

The Ole-Elnm district extends from the head waters of the Gle-Elum 
Biver eastward to Mount Stuart. A large number of locations of 
mineral-bearing ledges have been made which carry gold and copper. 
The actual production from the district in 1897 was smaU. 

A short distance east of Snoqualmie Pass, near Eitchelos Lake, is the 
Gold Creek district. The country rock is granite and syenite, in which 
true fissure veins have been discovered. The^ cacry gold and silver^ 
bat in the form of sulphides assooiated ^'itXi o\^[i<^x xDixkffic^^&« ^^xi\M^ 
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exploration of these deposits is being done, machinery for the purpose 
haying been taken into the district. 

Discoveries of mineral-bearing deposits have also been made on Icicle 
Greek, a tributary of the Wenatchee Biver, from the vicinity of Mount 
Stuart. The ledges are large and the ore low grade. The locations 
have not been developed to any great extent. 

OKANOGAN COUNTY. 

Lying east of the Cascade Mountains, in the northern part of Wash- 
ington, is a vast area in which many mineral districts are known to 
exist. In these, where mining has been carried on, the ore has proven 
valuable and affords encouragement to the general opening of the entire 
region. At present the distance from the railroads is great and trans- 
portation facilities are limited. The cost of all supplies and machinery 
is therefore largely increased and renders work and development very 
expensive. When these conditions improve, the region between the 
Cascade Mountains on the west and the Columbia Eiver on the south 
and east, together with the western portion of the Colville Indian 
Beservation lying in Okanogan County, will become one of the principal 
mining sections of the State. Locations have been made of large 
deposits of low-grade ore, which have been demonstrated to be valuable 
when treated by the proper methods. The more important districts in 
Okanogan County are the ^ethow, Lake Chelan, Twisp, Stehekin Biver, 
Leavenworth, Salmon, Okanogan Lake, Palmer Mountain, and the 
Colville Indian Beservation. The claims which have been located in 
all of these are in vaious stages of development preliminary to the 
extraction of ore for future production. 

The largest producing property in the county during 1897 was the 
Bed Shirt Mine, in the Methow district, near Silver, on Beaver Creek. 
This property was located as long ago as 1887 and is owned by the 
Bed Shirt Mining Company. The development of the ore bodies has 
been by tunnels aggregating several hundreds of feet. The vein aver- 
ages 5 feet in width and carries both gold and silver. A modern and 
complete 20-stamp mill has been erected, capable of treating 60 tons of 
ore per day of twenty-four hours. The production from this property 
during 1897 was very creditable. 

SNOHOMISH COUNTY. 

This county, situated in northwestern Washington, was the leading 
producer of gold and silver during 1897. The well-known Monte Cristo 
mine, as well as the Forty-five, the O and B, the Independent, and 
other mines are situated here. The Monte Cristo, Goat Lake, Silver- 
ton, and Sultan districts have all been the scene of large activity and 
development. Other discoveries in the county are centered about 
Silver Creek and Mount Index. 

At Monte Cristo the Bockefeller syndicate own a\ttc%<b Tium\^T ^t 
cMma on which mining operations have been extenBiv^ ^£\i!^ ^\)iX\a>S 
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on these claims and associated interests represent the investment of an 
immense sum. They lie in a basin at the head of Sank Biver and con- 
tain ledges of low and medium grade ore which has been developed to 
a considerable depth. 

The Rockefeller syndicate, besides undertaking the purchase and 
development of the principal claims in the Monte Gristo camp, has built 
two costly tramways and a 300-ton concentrator. During 1892 and 
1893 this syndicate also constructed the Everett and Monte Gristo 
Railroad fh)m Everett to Snohomish and firom Hartford Junction to 
Monte Gristo. The total distance was about sixty-four miles. A large 
portion of the line was built through a canyon that represented great 
engineering difficulties in construction and maintenance. Some twenty- 
six miles of this road were washed out by storms during the fall of 1897 
and have not since been rebuilt. Should this not be done it will cripple 
the development of a region that was just assuming prime importance 
as a producer. 

At Everett, the terminus of the Everett and Monte Gristo Railroad, 
the Puget Sound Mining and Reduction Gompany have built and 
operate a large smelting and reduction plant. The proximity of these 
works and the transportation facilities afforded by this railroad offered 
the great encouragement of low rates for freight and treatment to the 
owners of properties in the Monte Gristo, Silverton, and Sultan districts. 
Those properties situated above the wrecked portion of the railroad 
must, therefore, remain idle for the present. 

STEVENS COUNTY. 

This county constitutes the northeastern section of the State of Wash- 
ington and contains a number of well-developed properties, firom which 
only a small yield was taken during 1897. This county lies north of 
the city of Spokane, which is the mining center of this district as well 
as for that section of British Golumbia lying immediately north of 
Stevens Gounty. Gommunication is had with Spokane by the Spokane 
and Northern Railroad, which traverses the county from north to south. 

Mining in Stevens Gounty has been confined to. the districts about 
Nortbport, Golville, and Gedar Ganyon, and to those on the Oolville 
Indian Reservation, known as the Pierre Lake, Koosmoos, Mascot, 
Eureka, Gurlew, Negro Greek, and Empire districts. The principal 
attention during 1897 was given to those camps located on the Golville 
Indian Reservation. 

At Nortbport a smelter of 200 tons' capacity has been built to treat 
the ores from the famous LeRoi gold mine, located at Rossland, British 
Golumbia. Some custom work is also done by this plant The Le Roi 
product is converted into copper matte and sent East for treatment 
Near Nortbport the principal work in progress is on Red Top Mountain. 
The ores so far discovered are principally silver lead and carbonates. 
Some copper is also known to exist sowtti ol 'SoT^Xr^ot^ ^>q^& ^\^\3cv^ 
baa the advantage of good wagou roada to \9iiJb ^mfiSlXfioi «X»'^ot*<3d::^iXk 
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The district aboat Colville has reached an advanced stage of develop- 
ment. While the actual production in 1897 was small, yet in former 
years there has been a large yield of silver. At that time the best 
develoi)ed and most prodactive property was the Old Dominion mine, 
owned by the Old Dominion Mining and Concentrating Company of 
Si)okane. Some 7,000 feet of tunnels have been run for development 
since its discovery, and it is represented that the property is to be 
worked again. Some $2,000,000 have been produced in the past. The 
company also own a 70-ton concentrator to handle the ore that is too 
low grade for shipment. Other properties in the Colville district that 
have produced ore are the Young America, Bonanza, Summit, and 
Honest John mines. 

The Cedar Canyon district is in the northern part of Stevens County. 
Here are located the Deer Trail No. 2, and the Cleveland mines that 
have been developed and make creditable showings of ore. They have 
also shipped considerable ore from which profitable returns were 
secured. 

The principal camp on the Colville Indian Eeservation is Eureka. 
The properties at this camp are steadily improving as development 
progesses, and it is likely that this must soon be placed as one of the 
greatest camps in the Northwest. The Republic mine is the best known 
property. It is owned by Spokane and Butte City capitalists, who 
have urged the work of exploration until it stands as a property with- 
out an equal, in promise, at the present stage of development. The ore 
is quartz, carrying free gold in a very finely divided state and perfectly 
adapted for cyaniding. A mill and other machinery are being installed 
on this property and the early working of the ore will materially 
increase the output of the State. 

Small lots of placer gold have been secured in Garfield, Lewis, Lin- 
coln, Pierce, and Whatcom counties, which would aggregate but a small 
amount. Owing to these having been handled by those who purchase 
small quantities, both their origin, identity, and amount have been lost. 

BuLUGN OF Washington Production Deposited at the United States Mints 
AND Assay Offices during the Calendar Year 1897. 



Institution. 



ASSAY OFFICES. 



Helena — 
New York. 
Boiee 



M1HTS. 



Philadelphia.. 
San Franoisoo. 

Total.... 



Gold. 



Standard 
ounces. 



4,634212 
14.943 
48. 018 



79.654 
3. 405. 784 



8, 182. 611 



Valae. 



$86,217.86 
278.01 
893.36 



1, 481. 93 
63, 363. 42 



152, 234. 58 



I 



Silver. 



Standard 
ounces. 



1, 091. 13 
5.03 
7.14 



23.07 
766.40 



1,892.86 



Coining 
valae. 



$1,269.67 
5.85 
8.31 

26.84 
891.92 



2,202.59 



Total value. 



\ 



$87,487.53 
283.86 
901.67 



1,608.77 
64,255.34 



154,437.17 
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Disposition of Qold and Silver of Washington Production during the 

Calendar Year 1897. 





Gold. 


Silver. 




IHsiMBition. 

• 


Fine ounoes. 


Value. 


Fine oonoes. 


Coining 
yalue. 


Total value. 


Depoeited at the United States 
mints and assay offioos 

Shipped to custom smelters and 
refineries, by producers 


7,364.851 
14,388.153 


$152,234.68 
297,429.57 


1,703.68 
241,077.27 


$2,202.59 
811,695.87 


$154,487.17 
600,125.44 


Total r . . r 


21,752.604 


449,664.16 


242,780.85 


313,898.46 


763, 562. 61 







Production of Gold and Silver in Washington (Origin Detailed) during 

THE Calendar Year 1897. 





Gold. 


Silver. 




Origin. 


Fine ounoes. 


Value. 


Fine ounoes. 


Coining 
value. 


Total value. 


PlfM*^r hnllinn.- 


6,66L148 
713. 203 

14,388.153 


$137,49L42 
14,743.21 

297,429.62 


1,56L40 
152.09 

241, 077. 27 


$2,005.96 
196.64 

311, 096. 86 


$139,497.88 
14. 939. 85 


Mill bullion 


In dry ores and concentrates, 
classed as smelting ores 


609,125.38 


Total 


21,752.504 


440,664.15 


242,780.86 


31S, 898. 46 


763,562.61 





Total Production of Precious Metals in Washington during the Calendar 

Year 1897. 



Description. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gold 




-r --.... . .fine ounces . t 


21.752.504 
242,780.86 


$448,664.15 


Silver (coining rate) 




do.... 


313,898.46 


Total production . . , ■ 




768,662.61 









OK>LD PRODUCTION OF THE STATU OF VrTOMlJXa. 

By Franklin R. Carpenter, 
Deadwood, 8, Dak. 

Placers: Mallory Qnloh, Sand Creek, Spotted Tail $750 

J.G.Woodruff's (Landers, Wyo.) report 26,600 

Total 27,350 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SHYER IN FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 



The total gold yield of the Witwatersrand district in 1897 was, 
according to the Ninth Annual Eeport of the Chamber of Mines of the 
South African Republic, 3,034,678 ounces, crude, against 2,280,892 
ounces, crude, in 1896; an increase of 753,786 ounces, and of 2,826,557 
as compared with the Band's output ten years before. 

The total gold production of all the Transvaal districts in 1897 was 
3,289,720 ounces, crude, distributed among them as follows: 



Districts. 



Witwatennuid 

DeKaap 

Lydenbnrg 

Klerksdoip .... 
Zoatpanaberg.. 

Swazieland 

Other diatricto. 



Qcumtity. 



Oi. DwtM. 




8,034,078 11 


£10,683,010 


113,972 


398,902 


50,942 9 


178,290 


84,781 


290,738 


225 15 


791 


4,979 2 


17,427 


141 5 


495 



3,289,720 2 



Value. 



11,470,200 



SUMMABY. 


Witwatemnuid 


3,084,078 11 
255,041 11 


£10. 583. 010 


Other diatricta 


892,044 










3,289,720 2 


11,470,200 



Oorresi>oiiding, at a fineness of 0.847^ (the average fineness of Trans- 
vaal gold), to 2,788,038 ounces, or 86,719.62 kilograms, fine, of the valuo 
of $57,633,861. 

Since the commencement of mining operations on the Witwatersrand 
the total production of gold in the district has amounted to 14,173,61 2 
ounces 3 pennyweights. 
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The following table shows the output from year to year : 
Total Gk>LD PBODUcmoN of the Witwatersrand. 



Ymt. 



1887 

1888 

1888 

EBiimated tmreoorded prodaotion, 1887, 1888, 1880 

1880 

1801 

1802 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1806 

1807 

Total 



Quantity. 



Or. IheU, 


23,125 


8 


208,121 


14 


360,557 


5 


42,000 





404,817 





720.268 


6 


1.210,868 


16 


1,478,477 


3 


2,024,163 


12 


2,277.640 


4 


2,280,802 


4 


8, 034, 678 


11 



14,173,610 3 



The average number of stamps running per day was 3,567 against 
2,949 for 1896, thus showing an increase of 618, and the efficiency was 
also improved, the service per stamp having been 4.53 tons in 1897 and 
4.40 tons in 1896. Work was also more continuous this year, the mills 
having run for 329.69 days in 1897, as against only 308.65 days during 
the previous twelve months. The yield per ton shows a slight improve- 
ment; the return from the mill was 7.39 pennjrweights against 7.48 
pennyweights for 1896, a decline of 0.09 pennyweight, but from tailings 
it was 4.93 pennyweights against 4.72 pennyweights, and with the 
returns from concentrates and by-products the total yield per ton of ore 
crushed was 11.39 pennyweights, worth 39s. 9d., as against 11.12 pen- 
nyweights in 1896. 

The quantity of ore milled exceeded that of 1896 by 1,313,658 tons, 
the figures being 5,325,355 tons for 1897 and 4,011,697 tons for 1896, 
giving an increased yield frt>m this source as compared with the pre- 
vious year of 468,473 ounces 13 pennyweights. Tailings show an aug- 
mented tonnage of 984,011 tons— 3,791,973 tons in 1897, 2,807,962 tons 
in 1896 — ^resulting in an increase in the yield of 271,546 ounces 13 pen- 
nyweights; the figures being 934,544 ounces 19 pennyweights in 1897, 
662,998 ounces 6 pennyweights in 1896. In concentrates, of which ton- 
nage is not given, there was an increase of 19,557 ounces 9 pennyweights— 
127,347 ounces 16 pennyweights in 1897, 107,890 ounces 7 pennyweights 
in 1896. The returns from other sources, principally obtained by pri- 
vate individuals from the treatment of tailings, of which direct informa- 
tion is not furnished to the chamber, have again fallen off considerably, 
the total for the year having been only 2,820 ounces 3 pennyweights — ^a 
decrease of 5,691 ounces 8 pennyweights. 
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The following is a sammary of increases and decreases daring 1897: 

Incrsasks. 



IteniB. 



MiU 

Tailings 

CoQcentoitefl 



Less deorease other sources. 
Net increase 



Qoantity. 



Oz§.- DufU. 




468,478 18 


£1,743,409 


n,646 13 


928.272 


19,467 9 


69,228 


769,477 16 


8,739,904 


6.691 8 


20,629 



763,786 7 



Yslne. 



2,719,276 



Total yield per ton of ore omBhed, 11.39 pennyweighte=39B. 9d. ; increase on 1896, 

0.27 pennyweight. 

Other Incrbasbs. 

Tons. 

Tons milled 1,313,658 

Tailings treated 984,011 

Average nnmber of stamps dropping per day, 618. 
Increased efficiency of stamps per day, 0.13 tqn. 
Yield of tailings, 0.21 i)enny weight per ton. 

Other Decreases. 

Dwt. 
Mill yield per ton... 0.09 

The other districts of the Transvaal show an increase in total pro- 
daction of 37,987 ounces 11 pennyweights, made up as follows: 

Increases: Ox. dwts. Os. dwts. 

Klerksdorp 46,963 

Lydenbnrg 556 9 

Swazielandi 4,979 2 

51,497 11 

Decreases: 

DeKaap 7,418 

Zoutpansberg 5,376 5 

Other districts 715 15 



13, 510 



Net increase 37,987 11 

The dividends paid by Witwatersrand gold mining companies during 
the past year (including the Consolidated Deep Levels and Band Cen- 
tral Ore Reduction) amounted to £2,759,505, against £1,638,881 in 1896, 
the increase being £1,120,624. 

WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

The figures given above show only the gold yield of the South Afri- 
can Eepublic. To obtain that of all Africa it is necessary to add to 
this amount the gold output of the West Coast, which is assumed to be 
equal to its exx)ort of gold ballion to England during the year; of 
Natal and Cape Colony, at present insignificant, and of Madagascar, 
which can only be approximated to. 



'Separate rstnins for Swazieland were not TeQiiW«QL^'\SM. 
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Qou> Imported into England from the West Coast of Africa during the 

Years 1889-1897, Inclusive. 



Year. 



1880 
1890 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 



Weight. 



Standard 
(0161). 



OuncB*. 
44,554 
37,242 
45, 212 
53,402 
34.286 
30,326 
34,916 
83, 138 
26,350 



Fine. 



OunceM. 

40,84L17 

34,138.50 

41,444.33 

48,05L83 

8L420.00 

27,708.83 

32, 006. 83 

30,376.50 

24, 154. 17 



Yalne. 



$844,262 
705,706 
856,730 
1,011,924 
649.695 
574,658 
661,630 
627,938 
499.311 



Weight. 



Kilogram** 
1,270 
1,062 
1,289 
1,623 
077 



045 
751 



GOLD IN MADAGASCAR. 

The Statistiqne de L'lndustrie Minerale, published by the French 
ministry of public works, gives the gold product of Madagascar in 1892 
at 261 kilograms, or 8,391 ounces, fine, of the value of $173,460.60. It 
adds that this is a '^ modified figure.^ The official statistics give for the 
value of the gold indicated a weight of 300 kilograms, corresponding 
to an average price of 2,997 francs per kilogram. 

The total gold product of Africa in 1897 is obtained by adding the 
output of the Transvaal to that of the West Coast and of Madagascar, 
thus: 



Year. 


South Africa. 


West Coast. 


Madagaacar. a 


Total. 


Weight. 
Kilogratna. 


Valne. 


Weight. 


Valne. 


Weight. 


Valne. 


Weight. 


Valne. 






Kilograms. 




KHograma. 




Kilogrami. 




1880.. 


11, 719 


17,788,372 


1.270 


$844,262 


261 


$178,461 


18,250 


$8,606,006 


1800.. 


15,706 


10,438.356 


1,062 


705,706 


261 


178,461 


17,029 


11,317,522 


1801.. 


22,396 


14,885,639 


1,289 


856,730 


261 


178.461 


23,948 


15,915.880 


1802.. 


84,938 


23, 220, 108 


1,528 


1,011,924 


261 


173.461 


86,722 


24,406.493 


1808.. 


42, 673 


28,293.831 


977 


649,695 


261 


173,461 


48,811 


29.116.987 


1894.. 


59, 730 


39,696,330 


865 


574,653 


261 


173,461 


60,856 


40,444,444 


1895.. 


66,045 


43,803,300 


995 


661,630 


261 


178.461 


67,301 


44,728,301 


1896.. 


65,874 


43, 779, 669 


945 


627.938 


961 


178.461 


67,080 


44,581,068 


1897.. 


86, 720 


57,633.861 


751 


499,311 


261 


173,461 


87,732 


S8. 806, 638 



a The gold prodact of Madagascar is assnmed to have been the same in the years 1880-1801, inclnaive, 
and from 1803-1807, inclusive, as in 1802. In preyious reports of this series Madagascar's gold product 
was not included in that of Africa, but was stated separately. 

PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Bespecting the production of silver in the Transvaal, the United 
States consul-general at Cape Town writes to this Bureau : 

I beg to inform you that silver mining in the Repnblio is at a standstill and has 
been for several years. Some years ago there was one silver mine, called the Trans- 
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yaal mine, in operation; bnt, on good anthoritj, it was a complete failure, and no 
statistics were ever kept or published. Gold is the principal mineral. 

Summary of Gold Production of De Kaap Gold Fields for the Year 1897. 

[As compiled by the Barberton Mining and Commercial Chamber.] 



Months. 



Janoary . 
Febmary 
March ... 
April.... 

May 

Jane 

July 

Angnst.. 



Weight. 



7.325 
10.328 
7,380 
7,628 
8.867 
8.318 
0,440 
0.216 



Months. 



September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Add Sheba concentrates for 1887 

Grand total 



Weight. 



Ouneet. 

8,062 

8.161 

10,857 

9,065 



105,555 
8.417 



113.072 



Statement of Gold Output for 1897, as Returned to the Klbbksdorp 

Chamber of Mines. 

recapitulation. 



Source of prodnot. 



Easfleigh Mines 

Boffelsdoom Bst & G. M. Co. 

Klerksdorp G. & D. Co 

Afrikander G. M. Co 

Other soarces (finom banks) . . 

Total 



Mill. 



Ouncea. 

6.230 

22,080 



20,210 



Cyanide. 



Ounces. 
17,256 
25,550 



42,815 



Dry 
process. 



Ouncm. 
171 



4,745 
1,575 



6,401 



Other 
soarces. 



Ounce*. 



6.265 



6,265 



TotaL 



Ouneea. 
23,657 

48,530 
4.745 
1,575 
6,265 



84,781 



GOLD EXPORTED BY BANKS. 



The following table shows the export of native gold from Witwaters- 
rand by the following banks, viz: The Standard Bank, National Bank, 
Bank of Africa, African Banking CorporatioD, the Natal Bank, Banque 
Fran^aise de I'Afriqne du Sad, and the Bobinson South African Bank- 
ing Corporation, during the several months of 1897: 



Montiis. 



January. 
February 
March... 
April ... 

May 

Jane 

July 



Native gold exported. 



Weight. 



Ouneet, 
204,541.71 
200.630.82 
238, 300. 04 
235,218.00 
266,054.13 
240,023.80 
246, 378. 37 



Value. 



£608,085 
721,436 
813,771 
803,305 
024,203 
852,185 
845.001 



Months. 



August . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December . 

Total. 



Native gold exported. 



Weight. 



Ouneet, 

262,003.05 

265,770.26 

256.300.57 

202,031.21 

204, 724. 74 



Value. 



£005,257 

014, 713 

880.610 

1,021.786 

1.024,001 



3,021,004.50 



10,404,538 
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Statement showing Weight and Value of Raw Gold Exported from South 
Africa (Cape Colony and Natal) during the Several Months of 1897, as 
Furnished to the Chamber (of Mines), by the Respective Collectors of 
Customs. 

[ Prom tbe Ninth Annaal Reiwrt of the Chamber of Mines of the Sonth AiHoMi Rapublic, pp. 407-410.] 



Months. 



Jannuy ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . . 
September. 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 

Total 



Cape Colony. 



Ounces. 

202,862 
213. 380 
255,908 
228,213 
254,944 
28L506 
235,783 
243.841 
298,715 
287, 6ie 
278,249 
358,805 



8, 189, 912 



£098,894 
745, 118 
882.865 
795,256 
891, 731 
986,728 
819,544 
849,938 

1,045,222 
997,900 

1,012,344 

1,857,886 



10, 991, 926 



Natal. 



OuneeM. 
446 
448 
1,038 
562 
340 
863 
473 



206 
542 



4.418 



£1,560 
1,780 
8,625 
1,828 
1,000 
1,270 
1,600 



900 
1,900 



15,463 



Total. 



Ounces. 
203,808 
213,828 
257.036 
228,775 
255.284 
281,869 
236,256 
243,841 
298,921 
288,158 
278,249 
868,805 



8, 144, 330 



£699,964 
746,806 
806,490 
707,084 
892,731 
066,098 
821,144 
840,938 

1, 046. 122 
000.800 

1.012,344 

1,257.886 



11,007,880 



ARGENTINA. 

The information received by this Bureau relative to the 3rield of gold 
and silver in Argentina in 1897 is as follows : 

Their ontpat can not be stated with accaracy. The most reliable sonrces give the 
amonnt of gold produced from the mines of the country at 207.184 kilograms, fine. 
This IB a low estimate. The ontpat is liable to be greatly increased this year (1898), 
by the opening of the San Jnan and San Lnis mines. 

The weight of the silver produced from the mines of the country during 1897 is 
placed at 11,930 kilograms, fine. Prior to 1890 more than double that amount of 
silver was produced annually, but in consequence of the fall in the price of silver a 
gradual decrease in the production has taken place, and in this year (1898) the 
working of the Mendoza mines has been entirely suspended. 

In the table of the world's production of gold and silver in 1897, the 
gold and silver output of Argentina is placed at the figures given 
above, with values, respectively, of $137,694.48 for goldy and $495,810.80 
for silver (coining value). 

AUSTRALASIA. 

This bureau has been furnished with the following data regarding 
the production of gold and silver in the Australian colonies in 1897 : 

Estimated Production op Gold in Australasia for 1897. 

[From returns famUhed by the government of each colony.] 



Colony. 



New South Wales 

New Zealand 

Queensland 

Sonth Australia a. 
Tasmania 



Ounces. 



292,217 

251,645 

806,928 

29,764 

60,046 




Victoria 

West Australia 

Total.... 



812,766 
674. 9M 



2,027,960 



i 



a Quantity recelT«d at Sydney Kad'tt«>\\>o\xTii«mVBi\a. 
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Estimated Production of Silver Bullion in Australasia for 1897, 

[From retnnia f^imished by the govenimeiit of each colony.] 



Colony. 



New South Wales. 

New Zealand 

Qaeeasland 

SoathAostralia... 
Taamania 



Onnoee. 



150.005 
183,892 
234.066 



Colony- 



Yiotoriaa 

Weat Aostralia. 



Total 



Oonoas. 



68,388 



637,296 



a Extracted at Melbonrne mint. 

The estimated production of silver-lead and silver ore was 207,382 
tons, valued at £1,888,123. 

It has been the cnstom of this Bnrean to estimate that Australian 
^Id has a fineness of 0.920, which would make the gold yield of all the 
colonies of Australia, in 1897, 2,693,722 ounces, or 83,786 kilograms, 
Ane, of the value of $55,684,182. 

The commercial value of the silver-lead and silver ore produced 
<207,382 tons, valued at £1,888,123) was $9,188,550.57, which, at the 
average price of silver during the year ($0.60), represents 15,314,251 
ounces, fine. This amount, plus the silver bullion produced (637,295 
ounces), equals 15,951,546 ounces, or 496,252 kilograms, fine, of the coin- 
ing value of $20,624,221, at which figures it appears m the table of the 
world's production in the present report. 

While the Australian authorities give 207,882 tons, of the value of 
£1,883,123, or $9,188,550.57, as the amount and value, respectively, of 
the silver-lead and silver ore extracted in New South Wales and Tas- 
mania in 1897, the subjoined paper by United States Consul John P. 
Bray, at Melbourne, reports that in 1896-97 the Broken Hill Proprie- 
tary Company in New South Wales alone treated 387,814 tons. The 
probable explanation is that in the latter period a quantity of ore was 
treated which had been extracted from the mines in a preceding period. 

Be this as it may, the figures given for 1897 in Mr. Bray's valuable 
paper do not purport to be the total Australian production of silver in 
1897. He gives them only as the bullion output of a single mine in 
New South Wales, leaving Tasmania largely out of consideration. Fur- 
thermore, to obtain Australia's total silver product in 1897 it is neces- 
sary to add to the amount of silver bullion obtained in the colonies 
themselves the quantities obtained in Europe from Australian silver- 
lead and silver ores. The returns of the latter for 1897 have not 
reached us, but in former years the amount extracted was very large. 

Under the circumstances, the method of extracting the silver product 
of Australia followed by this Bureau for some years past is adhered 
to for 1897, although it leaves considerable to be desired, giving too 
large a product, since it makes no allowance for the value of the lead 
in the ores or for the cost of parting and refining. The estimates of 
tbe silver product of Australia for 1897 and piwiou^ 'S^m^ ^i^aXi^^yorDc 
Bidered only as pToyi&ional, 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Consulate-General of the United States of America, 

Melbourne, July 1, 1898. 

Sir : I have the honor to inclose herewith a report of the present condition of the 
Bilver-mining industry of Australia, which I have heen instructed by the State 
Department to prepare and transmit to you. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, John P. B&at, 

United Statee dmeul-Generdl, 
The Honorable Director of the Mint, 

Treasury Department, fFaehington, D. C. 



PRKSRNT condition of silver mining in AUSTRALIA AND THE FUTURE PROSPECT. 

The silver districts in the Australasian colonies are few and are located at great 
distances f^om each other, the principal deposits being at Broken Hill, in the extreme 
western part of the colony of New South Wales, and the western coast of the island 
colony of Tasmania, in which latter is a new and almost undeveloped field, though 
at the present time it promises to be an exceedingly rich district. The discovery of 
silver ore in the Australian colonies is comparatively of recent date. In 1852, after 
the discovery of gold in the colony of Victoria, the attention of prospectors was 
devoted to this precious metal, and while silver and tin were found in small quanti- 
ties in the colony of New South Wales, no special attention was devoted to the 
development of these deposits, as the gold fields yielded a much better return to the 
miner for his labor. 

For many years it was known that an outcrop of silver had been discovered on 
what was known as the Barrier Ranges, located almost on the western boundary of 
New South Wales, near the South Australian border, but no attempt was made to 
prove the extent of the deposit. 

It was not until the year 1883 that the rich discovery of silver ore on these ranges 
became known, and although the discoveries then made were small and unimpor- 
tant, the reports in regard to the values were exaggerated and thousands of explorers 
were tempted to come to this district. Many of these returned to their homes, as 
they could find nothing in the prospect which would induce them to further prove 
the district, as the value of the deposit was not recognized. It was not until the 
latter part of September, 1883, that Charles Rasp, in conjunction with Messrs. Poole 
and James, pegged out what is now Block No. 12 of the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Mine. Mr. Rasp and Mr. McCnlloch subsequently pegged out Blocks Nob. 13, 14, and 
15, and later on Nos. 10 and 11 were taken up at the south end and No. 16 on the 
north end of the hills. These seven blocks have a length of nearly 2 miles, and 
have since been found to contain immense bodies of rich silver and lead ore. 

Up to this time mining for silver had only been conducted on a small scale, and, 
consequently, knowledge of silver-bearing ores was not generally known and the 
mining investors in the colonies were slow to invest their money in a venture which 
they looked on as being too speculative in character, and it was only with the 
utmost difficulty that the original owners were able to hold the claim upon which 
they had expended so much time and labor. So discouraged did they become that 
after eight months' work two of the members of the original syndicate sold out. 
Toward the latter part of the year 1884 the existence of chloride of silver was 
found in the mine. This discovery gave additional impetus, and in a short time 
kaolin was discovered, which subsequently became a special feature of the mine. 
These discoveries insured the success of Broken Hill. A company was soon formed, 
and in August, 1885, the Broken Hill Proprietary Silver Mining Company was 
organized, with a capital of $1,557,280. In 1^1 t\i« oom^wcL-is ^QVii<(yQX ^i l)^«k«Ay«QL 
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blocks which thej heldj retaining Blocks Nos. 11, 12, and 13, of 40 acres each, or 
120 acres in all. At first the ore was sent to the neighboring smelters for reduction 
to bnllion, to the amount of 180,209 ounces of silver. Soon, however, furnaces were 
erected on the mine, and early in the year 1886 the company commenced the treat- 
ment of their own ores. Additional furnaces were then erected, until in the year 1893 
there were 15 at work, with a capacity popularly known as 80 tons each. Owing 
to the varied character and grade of the ore, it was found that with furnaces alone 
the best results could not be most economically obtained. To meet this want it was 
found necessary to erect machinery to especially deal with the several classes of the 
ore, and concentrating, leaching, and amalgamating works were then erected. 
These, together with the furnaces, it is said, constitute the largest reduction works 
owned by any one company in the world. Besides these, the company possess blast 
furnaces and large delivering works at Port Pirie, South Australia, a distance of 280 
miles from the mine and connected by railway. In order to show the results of the 
working of this mine, a table is appended showing the number of tons of ore treated 
and the quantity of lead and silver produced as the result of such treatment for 
each half year from the organization of the company, in 1885, to November 30, 
1897, and the total number of tons of lead and ounces of silver produced to the 
present time is also given, together with the average prices at which sales of both 
metals were effected, for each half year : 



Date. 



1885— November 90 
188(^May81 

Koveinber 30 
1887— May 31 

November 30 
1888— May 31 

November 30 
1889— May 31 

November 30 
1890— May 31 

November 30 
1891— May 31 

November 80 
1892— May 31 

November 80 
1898— May 31 

November 30 
1894— May 81 

November 30 
1895— May 31 

November 30 
189S-May31 

November 30 
1897— May 31 

November 30 

Total.... 



Quantity 
treated.' 



Tons. 

48 

1,103 

10,397 

18,411 

28,800 

39,789 

54,336 

68,545 

88,639 

103,399 

103,912 

138,645 

147,473 

180,852 

73, 073 

230.468 

260,047 

269,245 

325,049 

300,558 

222,324 

218,022 

208,303 

206,008 

181, 716 



3,481,047 



Prodaotion. 



Average aeUing 
price. 



Lead. 



Tona. 



1,991 

2,836 

6,512 

6,774 

9.885 

11, 417 

13,659 

15,400 

U.930 

24,222 

17,466 

26,843 

9,654 

21,734 

25.609 

25,639 

23,956 

19,359 

13, 712 

11,958 

10,065 

12.430 

10.917 



Silver. 



Silver, per 
ounce. 



Ounces. 
35,605 
144,604 
871,665 
835, 526 I 
1,267,609 
1,633,737 , 
2, 290, 455 I 
2,677,686 
3,325,613 I 
3,855,331 I 
3, 872, 546 ' 
4, 918. 124 
5,028,914 
5, 754, 940 
2, 310. 208 
5,972,194 
6,533,232 
7, 287. 337 
6,767,056 
6,233,720 
4. 158, 551 
4, 107, 678 
4,028,292 
3,615,954 
3. 248. 586 



336,977 I 90,775,153 



|0.99| 

WA 
.96i 
.94 
.93| 
.92 
.94i 
.971 
1.074 
.99| 
.98 
.911 
.854 
.831 
.741 
.66,S 
.634 
.624 
.65 
.«6| 
. 66 
.63 
.574 



Lead, per 
ton. 



$67.23 
66.88 
67.28 
72.93 
69.67 
65.57 
64.89 
66.99 
72.16 
67.04 
66.80 
60.34 
63.73 
54.18 
50.07 
47.66 
46.72 
48.18 
50.62 
63.93 
52.99 
56.26 
60.10 



It will be seen by the foregoing table that the lead produced from the ore from 
November 30, 1886, to November 30, 1897, will average nearly 11.59 per cent and 
about 30 ounces of silver to the ton. It will also be seen that the quantity of ore 
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raised from the mine yaries materially from year to year. This may be acootuited 
for by reason of fires wbioh occurred in the mine and the strike of the workmen, 
dnring which period all work on the mine was suspended. The first diyidend was 
declared in July, 1886, or just one year from the date of organizing the company; 
and, in all, 116 dividends have been paid, amounting to $31,476,988, in addition to 
which $428,252 has been paid in cash bonuses. 

In addition to the lead and silver previously mentioned, 3,593 tons of copper and 
27,158i ounces of gold have been taken from the Barrier Range. The other mines in 
Broken Hill, which were originally owned by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 
are Block Ten Company, Limited, Block F Company, Limited, and the British Broken 
Hill Proprietary Company, Limited, which comprises Blocks 15 and 16 of the old 
company. 

These mines are all in active operation. The Block 10 mine alone raised dnring 
the half year ending March 31, 1898, 53,866 tons of ore, assaying 16.87 ounces of silver, 
19.73 per cent of lead, and 25.53 per cent of zinc. This is a dividend-paying mine, 
having paid, in dividends and bonuses, from the 31st of March, 1891, to the 31st of 
March, 1898, inclusive, the sum of $3,455,215, and have at the present time a credit 
balance of $68,565.74. 

It will be noted that the very marked fall in the price of silver has seriously affected 
the profits of the mine in this district; the almost periodical decline from 99f cents 
per ounce in 1886 to 57^ cents per ounce in 1897 has materially reduced the amount 
of dividends paid. In the upper level of the mines on the Barrier Range oxidized 
ore was found. This ore is amenable to direct smelting, but as the lower levels were 
reached this class of ore yearly became diminished in both quantity and quality, 
and it became necessary to consider the best method of treating the sulphides, of 
which immense and unmeasured quantities exist in the lodes of Broken Hill. These 
sulphides consist of and carry lead, silver, zinc, and sulphur to a more or less degree, 
and the separation of these ores is a subject which has been a study of the mining 
experts and chemists for years past. 

At the present time the method adopted is as follows : The ore is first crushed in 
the usual manner and jigged in water, whereby the sulphide of zinc is separated 
from the sulphide of lead and the valueless materials pass away as tailings. The 
zinc produced, carrying some silver, is then either sold or put aside for future treat- 
ment. The sulphide of lead carrying the larger portion of the silver is then smelted 
in the usual manner and the bullion so obtained is refined and separated into various 
metals and sent to the market. The future prospect of mines located on the Barrier 
Range are favorable, and mining experts agree that for many years to come there 
will be a steady and profitable yield of silver, lead, and gold from this field and, with 
suitable machinery, it is thought that zinc could be treated to advantage. 

We will now turn our attention to the comparatively new silver-mining fields 
located on the west coast of Tasmania. As late as the year 1882, this region was 
almost an unknown wilderness, and its value as a rich mining district was not even 
suspected. In the latter part of that year, however, Mr. Con Lynch came to Mao- 
quarie Harbor, in charge of a prospecting party from Hobart, and made the first 
discovery of gold in a creek, which has been called after the discoverer, Lynchs 
Creek. 

This discovery, although it was not payable, is important from the fact that it 
stimulated further prospecting and attracted other gold seekers to the locality. 

The west coast of Tasmania was at that time covered with an almost impenetrable 
scrub and thickly timbered forest and destitute of all animal and bird life. The 
Mount Lyell mine, which is at present, undoubtedly, the most valuable mine on the 
west coast, was discovered in October, 1883, by Messrs Karison, William, and Michael 
McDonough, who were at that time prospecting in the neighborhood of King River, 
but, meeting with very little success, they crossed a little creek and began prospect- 
ing; after a time they discovered an outcrop of <\^aart'£ on one of the spurs of Meant 
Lyell, On reaching the top of thU spur tibey oskm^ on «b\a.T^«> q^xiXatqt^ ^ilVsw^^XsiL^ 
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IB to-daj the famona ** Blow" of the Mount Lyell mine. Here^ after many diBcour- 
agementSy they discoTered and obtained a good prospect of fine gold. A prospecting 
area of 50 acres was then pegged oat, and one of the party then walked to Waratah, 
a distance of 45 miles, to register the claim, and so began the first owners of the 
Monnt Lyell mine. A little later Messrs. James Grotty and William Dickson became 
interested in the mine. Further prospecting operations then proved gold in payable 
qnantities and sluicing operations were carried on with good results. Mr. Crotty 
then applied for and obtained a reward claim of 45 acres for his discovery of payable 
gold. During all this time the deposits of silver and other valuable metals in the 
mine was not even suspected, and it was not until after the formation of a company 
that the presence of silver and copper was discovered. A lO-head battery was then 
erected and a crushing was obtained, with the following results: A total of 1,874 
tonsof ore was crushed, which produced 1,672 ounces of gold and 852 ounces of silver, 
the bullion value of the gold and silver being $29,972.77. 

The Mount Lyell being the most important mine in the western part of Tasmania, 
a short description of it may be of interest as an index of what is being done on 
this comparatively newly discovered mining district. 

This mine is marked by an inmiense outcrop of ironstone and gossan, known as 
the " blow," which has proved to be the indicator for one of the largest mining 
deposits yet discovered. The mine is practically one of immense low-grade deposits 
of pyrites, containing copper as the chief constituent, but with the addition of gold 
and silver. A dark purple cliff of ironstone stands up 60 feet high on the eastern 
aide of the gossan outcrop and here the foot wall of the lode underlies westerly into 
the hill. The gossan which caps the pyrites on the surface has been stripped away 
and a shaft sunk to the main body of the pyrites, which has proven to be a very val- 
uable body of ores, being exceptionally high in copper values. The ore from this 
mine is treated by the pyritic process of smelting, which is the method recently per- 
fected in the United States. It consists in making the sulphur and iron in the ore 
take the place of fuel to almost the total exclusion of coke. The product made 
in the furnace is a copper matte with from 40 to 50 per cent of copper and all the 
gold and silver contents of the ore. This matte is then taken to the converter's and 
fed into a small smelting furnace; the product thus obtained is pig copper, which 
contains 99i per cent of pure copper. The pig copper is shipped to England, where 
it is treated by what is known as the electrolysis process and the gold and silver is 
separated from the copper. From the date of the formation of the Mount Lyell 
Company to the 11th May, 1898, 163,220 tons of ore has been treated, with the follow- 
ing results : Blister copper produced, 6,364 tons, from which has been obtained 6,291 
tons of copper, 571,447 ounces of silver, and 29,015 ounces of gold. During the half 
year ending March 31, 1898, 62,868 tons of ore was treated, producing 201,520 ounces 
of silver and 11,106 ounces of gold. The Mount Lyell Company has now paid three 
quantity dividends of 97 cents per share, absorbing $682,380.63. In regard to the 
future of this mine it is almost impossible, at this early date in its history, to make 
a positive statement in regard to the permanency of the ore body. Dr. £. D. Peters, 
jr., M. £., who was especially brought from the United States to advise on the working 
of this mine, estimated that the tonnage down to the bottom of the rich ore winze, 
50 feet below No. 4 level, in May, 1893, as 4,600,000 tons. Dr. Peters, furthermore, took 
only one-half of this quantity as payable, in order to allow for the lower-grade ore and 
other contingencies. The present calculable quantity to the 31st March, 1898, is 
3,223,400 tons, which, however, may be increased by further exploration. Although 
this is not, strictly speaking, a silver mine, yet silver is one of the principal prod- 
ucts, and the rich ore which has been raised has been a means of stimulatmg miniug 
operations on the west coast of Tasmania. The only other mine of any importance 
in this district is the North Mount Lyell Mine Copper Company, which is located, 
as its name indicates, north of the parent company. As the ore from this mine car- 
ries such a large percentage of copper it does not properly come into this report, 
though future developments may prove a largex depoait oi eiVvec \^i^u V^a \y^«^ 
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found np to the present time. The other mining dlBtricts in western Tasmania are 
known as Zeehan and Dundas fields, which contain silver and lead ore. Of these 
we will deal with the Zeehan field first. 

The first discovery of silver-lead was made in this district in 1884 by a miner 
named Frank Long, since which time a number of valuable mines have oi)ened. 
Among these may be mentioned the Western Silver Mine, which was self-snpporting 
from the formation of the company to the present time. No less than 26,700 tons of 
first-quality ore has been raised from this mine since 1893, to the value of $1,567,013, 
and to the Ist of October, 1897, $583,980 had been paid in wages and $412,435.87 in 
dividends to the shareholders. The ore averages 53| per qent of lead and 97 ounces 
of silver to the ton, the average value of the former metal being at the present time 
$65.69 per ton. Previous to 1893, 3,110 ounces had returned $201,789.42. 

This mine embraces eight sections, a total of 340 acres, through which runs five 
distinct lodes. The main shaft has now been sunk to a depth of 516 feet, but it is 
the intention of the company to sink 300 feet farther in order to prove the country 
at a greater depth. This mine is well equipped with modem hoisting machinery, 
pumping and concentrating plant. The ore bodies of the mine are far from being 
exhausted, and the geological formation of this country is such that it is considered 
probable that there may be many more payable lodes undiscovered. 

The Silver Queen Prospecting Association is another important mine in the Zeehan 
district, and has the distinction of being the first mine on this field to enter the divi- 
dend-paying list, and has always been a large producer of payable ore. It covers 
the extensive area of 400 acres, and it was at the junction of this mine and the Mon- 
tana that the first argentiferous galena was discovered, which led to the establish- 
ment of the present town of Zeehan. There have been four shafts sunk on this mine, 
the deepest of which is 410 feet, and f^om the galena from the lode there is obtained 
70 per cent of lead and 85 ounces of silver. The underlie of this lode is the greatest 
in or around Zeehan. In some places it is almost horizontal. Tributers are obtain- 
iiig good return f^om the No. 3 lode of this mine, and during the half year from 
October, 1897, to April, 1898, the company received a royalty from these workers of 
over $4,379.85. The company own their own concentrating plant, capable of treating 
100 tons of ore per day, in addition to which each shaft is provided with a powerful 
pumping plant. For a long period this mine turned out 400 tons of ore per month, 
valued at $58.40 per ton, but the output during the past six months was only 588 
tons, which returned $2,554.91. At a greater depth it is expected that much better 
returns will be obtained. 

The Montana Mine next commands our attention. This is an English company, 
having its offices in London. The mine was first opened in 1893, and has been divi- 
dend paying from the start. According to the published account, the profits have 
been as follows : 

First year (1893) $1,186.81 

Second year (1894) 33,490.62 

Third year (1895) 38,354.22 

Fourth year (1896) 66,722.52 

The accounts for 1897 have not yet been published, but it is reported that they 
show a handsome increase over the profit of the previous years. 

This company recently imported extensive machinery for the purpose of sinking to 
the depth of 1,000 foot, in order to prove the lode at the lower levels. The output for 
the month of March of this year was 300 tons of silver-lead ore, containing 210 tons 
of lead and 27,000 ounces of silver, which is considered to be a good return on a mine 
the area of which in only 80 acres. 

Uie Colonel North Silver Mining Company. — The mining property of this company 
is one of the richest in Zeehan, as it contains an area of 240 acres in what is known 
as the silver-lead belt of this district. The Htock is principally owned in Melbourne, 
altbongh there are a number of EngliaVi shate\io\^«r«. In \\l^ «axV>i dkK^^ ^1 \}&jb ^^ 
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eoYoiy of Bilyer ore in the Zeehan district the output of an immense fonnation was 
discovered on this mine which in places was no less than 500 feet wide. Great 
capital was required to work this large formation, and the result of the investment 
has heen eminently satisfactory, not only to the shareholders of the company, hut 
also to those who take an interest in the success of an undertaking presenting at the 
outset more than ordinary difficulties. The first work taken in hand after the pros- 
pecting shaft had proven the lode was to drive a tunnel, which has been extended 
420 feet into the hill. The whole of the country passed through is more or less iron 
stained. Having thus proved the existence of extensive lodes at a moderate depth, 
a permanent shaft was sunk 200 feet, when, owing to the settled condition of the 
country, the management decided to open out, as it is termed. A tunnel 800 feet to 
the southeast of the main shaft had been cut and proved to contain some of the 
richest lead ore ever raised on the Zeehan field, assaying 83 per cent of lead. Other 
assays from the lodes give the following results: Silver, 41 ounces, 2 pennyweights; 
lead, 65.5 'per cent; gold, 1 ounce, 2 pennyweights, 16 grains; copper, 2.7 per cent. 
No. 2 assay: Silver, 49 ounces, 19 pennyweights, 4 grains; lead, 68.86 per cent; gold, 
10 pennyweights ; copper, trace. 

Mr. Montgomery, the government geologist of Tasmania, made a very favorable 
report on this mine shortly after its discovery and was sanguine that good ore would 
be found at a depth, and the recent discoveries have proved that his opinion was 
well founded. It is now expected that the ore will ride with the hill, and, if such be 
the case, over 160 feet of backs will be obtained by advancing into the hill. The 
company are now apparently within appreciable distance of proving the value of 
the property, for, if the lode In No. 2 tunnel maintains its present size, it will give a 
profit over working expenses and will prove to be a good projierty. 

Next to the Colonel North Mine is the Empress, formerly called Qrubbs, from 
which $243,325 worth of ore had been raised, all of which, together with $19,466, 
had been spent on the development of the mine. The Western Extended Mine 
adjoins the Western Mine to the north and west, and consists of 200 acres. Although 
this mine' has not yet been thoroughly proved, from the No. 4 lode 5 tons of high- 
grade ore has been bagged, and upward of 500 tons of second-class ore are at the 
surface. The main shaft is now down 160 feet, where the ore body is now showing 
in the lode 9 feet wide. Levels now put in 27 feet, 87 feet, and 150 feet, respectively, 
cutting the ore body in each case. This sufficiently proves the mine to warrant the 
erection of a powerful concentrating plant. The ore now proved in the mine goes 
from 160 feet level to the surface, and shows a larger bofly of ore under foot. The 
Oonah Mine, which is also in this district, produces 2,400 tons per annum, and this 
will be considerably increased, now that their concentrating plant is in full working 
order. The most satisfactory feature of this mine is that the best ore comes from 
the greatest depth, which is over 250 feet. 

In regard to the Zeehan field, I learn that it produces silver-lead ores to the value 
of $1,216,625 annually, from mines, too, with a few exceptions, which are imperfectly 
equipped with machinery or have none at all, and its ores are considered among the 
richest in the world. 

If the Montana and Western mines prove valuable ore at the lower levels, at a 
depth of 800 feet to 1,000 feet the value of this field will be assured for many years 
to come. 

Another important mining field on the west coast of Tasmania is what is known 
ss the Mount Read district. The leading mines on this field are the Hercules and 
South Hercules. The latter is a promising vein of sulphides, and may yet become 
a valuable property. The Curtin & Davis Mine consists of 106 acres near the 
summit of what is known as the Gk>dkln Range. The formation in the mine is 
about 8 feet wide, with bands of rich material running along it. The ore averages 
122 ounces of silver and 11 per cent of copper, and the indications point to an 
increased bulk at a greater depth. 
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The Comet mine is located at Mount Dnndas, about 10 miles north of the town- 
ship of Zeehan. At the present time work on this mine has been suspended on 
account of the extensiye fires which destroyed the whole of their machinery and 
buildings in February last. 

New machinery is now being erected on the property, as indications point to large 
bodies of ore still being raised. The only other mine of any importance is the 
Oceana. The lease covers an area of 211 acres. Considerable ore has already been 
raised, but now that complete machinery has been proyided, explorations will 
be carried on to a greater depth. Assays of the big lode have returned 41 to 62 
per cent of lead and from 16 to 448 ounces of silver. In addition to this, a mass 
of milling ore has been exposed measuring 80 by 20 by 40 ieet. 

Although the country is of slate formation, yet the galena in some of the open 
cuts exists in a limestone matrix of excellent fluxing quality. To sum np the ore 
on the west coast of Tasmania, I have appended the following table : 



Mines. 



Mount Lyell mine 

Mount Read 

Boaeberry , 

Gurtin&DaTie... 



Qnsntity. 



Tnu. 

7,000,000 

006,000 

700,000 

28,800 



Talae. 



$119,238,250.00 

14,708,8:7.50 

13,626,200.00 

1, 306,666. 25 



Total value of ore on the west coast of Tasmania mined up to date, with the excep- 
tion of Zeehan and Dundas district, amounts to $148,931,932.75. Add to this sum 
the output of silver-lead ores from Zeehan and Dundas, which amounts to about 
140,000 tons, with a value, based on the present price of silver, of $7,494,410. 

John P. Bray, 

United States ConeuUGemeral. 
United States Consulatb-Gbnkral, 

Melbourne, Australia, June SO, 1898, 



PABTICXJLAB8 OF THE GOLD PRODUCTION OP QUEENSLAND IN 1897. 

[From the annaal report of the tinder secretary for mines to the honorable secretary for mines, 
Queensland, for the year 18S^, by P. F. Sellheim, nnder secretary, department of mines.] 



The output of gold during the year is the record one, leaving 1889, which so far 
has held that position, in the rear. The total value of the output has amounted to 
£2,553,141. The decreases have, with exception, perhaps, of Croydon, been com- 
paratively trifling when ranged into line with the large increases exhibited by 
Charters Towers, Gympie, and Mount Morgan. The reefs furnished 624,007 ounces, 
the alluvial workings 37,124 ounces, and metallurgical works 6,992 ounces of gold. 
The bullion from cyanide works totaled 139,805 ounces. The yield from the latter 
source is likely to increase during the current year, and there is apparently suffi- 
cient material to work on for another decade. The majority of our larger mills are 
providing cyanide plants for the purpose of treating all the residues direct frt>m 
the tables, so that eventually, when all the now available auriferous sand will be 
disposed of no decrease in the colony's general output need be apprehended. 

The amount of gold passed through the customs for the last year was 813,206 
ounces. In this item are included two items shipped from Cooktown and Thursday 
Island, totaling 7,886 ounces, probably the produce of New Guinea. 

All the larger gold fields, with the solitary exception of the Etheridge, have now 
railway communication, and the gold purchased by the banks is at present invari- 
ably conveyed by their officers to the seaports. YL«u^q otA^ o\i<!k ^\^ «ar^\:^\ati«qas- 
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sary to be provided by Government — that is, from Georgetown to Normantown. It 
wa«} considered possible in this case to lower the fee hitherto charged by one-half. 

The general average yield per ton exhibits a drop from 1 onnce 3 pennyweights 10 
grains to 19 pennyweights 19 grains per ton, occasioned, doabtlesMly, by the fact 
that with improved will treatment stone can be wopked at present with profit that 
in the past would not have been considered worth reduction. 

Appiioximatb Estimate of the Production of Gold in Australia, New Zea- 

i^ND, AND Tasmania during the Year 1897. 

(From returns kindly furnisbe<l by the deputy maater of the foyal mint, Melbourne.] 



Colony. 



Kew Sonth Wales 

New Zealand 

Queensland 

South Australia . 



Gold. 



Ounces. 

292.217 

251,645 

805,928 

29,764 



Colony. 



Tasmania 

Victoria 

West Australia 



Gold. 



Ou9iees. 
60,646 
812, 765 
674,994 



Estimated Yield of Gold from Alluvial and Quartz Mines since the Year 

1877, AS SHOWN from Wardens' Reports. 



Year. 



1877 

1878 

1879 107,402 

1880 



1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1883 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889, 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1884 

1805 

1896 

1897 



AUuYial. 


Qnartz. 


Ouneea. 


Ounces. 


164,778 


188.488 


130,574 


179, 038 


107,402 


181, 154 


86,082 


181, 054 


70, 821 


200,134 


62,038 


172,855 


35,327 


177. 460 


26,175 


281,629 


21,936 


289,005 


15, 361 


325,637 


21,700 


404,223 


12.099 


469, 544 


10,287 


728, 816 


19.069 


591, 518 


16, 021 


560,418 


17,039 


608,519 


19.292 


597,648 


25,938 


653.573 


28,792 


002,890 


30,724 


609,661 


37, 124 


770,804 



TotaL 

Ouneet. 
853,266 
309,612 
388,656 
267.136 
270,956 
224,893 
212, 787 
307,804 
310, 941 
340,998 
425,923 
481,643 
739,103 
610,587 
576, 439 
615, 558 
616, 940 
675.511 
631,682 
640.385 
807,928 



NEW ZEALAND GOLD MINES. 

[From The Mining World, London, January 29, 1898, p. 224.] 

The New Zealand mines have, as a whole, failed to produce the increased results 
anticipated a year ago; have, in fact, shown diminished production of the precious 
metal as compared with the previous twelve months. It wonld be mere affectation 
to deny that the past yearns record has been a disappointing one, especially to share- 
holders who purchased their interests at much higher prices than coald now be real- 
ized/ bat, while disuppoiDting, there is no reason to be diabeaiXeii^d, fot \t> Il«a to 
7474 16 
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be remembered tbat antil a coaple of years ago tbere were very few minea in New 
Zealand possessing the necessary pnmping and other equipment for operations in 
depth, and that for the most part the work of development had not been very seri- 
ously taken in hand. The industry is really in a state of transition, from the more 
or less antediluvian to the up to date, and much as we should have liked to repeat 
in regard to New Zealand the story of highly satisfactory achievements, we can only 
urge upon those whose capital is at stake in the colony to exercise patience and not 
to be misled into sacri&cing their shares at present prices. 

Gold fields which have yielded gold to the value of over £53,000,000 in about forty 
years, mainly by the employment of primitive methods of extraction and rednctioD, 
have left no room for doubt as to their permanent character. The capital subscrihed 
for New Zealand mining operations in the past two or three years has only been 
comparatively moderate, aud much of that capital has not yet commenced to bear 
fruit. That it will do so, however, if the necessary energy and economic manage- 
ment are displayed, we entertain no doubt. 

During the past year the Government returns of the amount and value of the gold 
produced have shown a total of 251,644 ounces worth £980,203, contrasting with 
263,694 ounces worth £1,041,428 in 1896. 

For the two years the quarterly returns have exhibited the following reanlts: 



Quarter ended— 



March . 

June 

September 
Deoember. 



1897. 



Quantity. 



Ounett. 
89,621 
00,046 
00,220 
61,757 



ToUl 1 251,644 



Value. 



£275,816 
233,928 
232,743 
237,716 



080,203 



1886. 



Quantity. 



Ounces. 
76,402 
44.206 
76,051 
67,033 



263,694 



Value. 



£301.502 
173,502 
302.974 
263,450 



1,041.428 



From this it will be seen that there was a decrease last year of 12,050 ounces, 
valued at £61,225. To a large extent, however, the falling off is more apparent than 
real, as it is more largely due to the fact that in many instances milling operations 
have been suspended pending the erection of modem plant than to any diminution 
in the grade of the quartz dealt with, while in some cases it has been deemed 
prudent to extend the developments and to obtain satisfactory reserves before start- 
ing or restarting crushing operations. In other instances delays have taken place 
owing to the erection of cyanide plants, in connection with which point it is grati- 
fying to find that the New Zealand Government have passed the bill for the purchase 
of the cyanide process. 

PARTICULARS OF THE GOLD MINING IN NEW ZEALAND IN 1896. 
[From the New Zealand Mines Statement, by the Hon. A. J. Cadman, minister of mines.] 

The total production of gold and silver was 358,001 ounces, representing a valoe 
of £1,052,017, compared with a value of £1,172,843 for the preceding year. Thia 
shows a decrease of £120,826. 

The quantities and values of the gold and silver production for the year ending 
December 31, 1896, were as follows : 



Metals. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gold 


Ounce*. 
263,604 
94,307 


£1,041,428 
10, 5W 


SUver 




•- -..--..-.-----.......... 



Total \ «A,«iv\ v^isa^^^ 
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Gold Mining. 

Thu decrease in the yield uf gold during last year (1896) may be accounted for in 
several ways, and is not altogether due to tlie scarcity of the precious metal— as, for 
example, the increased demand for mining properties by English companies and the 
consequent change of ownership of many of the gold-producing mines, together 
with an alteration of policy in preparing for extensive exploring operations with 
the object of the more efficient workings of the mines in the future, led to a contrac- 
tion in the quantity of ore mined. Many crushing plants were thus left compara- 
tively idle, not for want of material to operate upon, but because it was deemed 
more advisable to let the ore remain in the ground until improvements in gold-saving 
appliances were effected than to continue mining and milling on the hand-to-mouth 
principle of the past. This applies both to the Hauraki district and to Reefton, 
which is the chief center of quartz mining on the West Coast gold fields. The allu- 
Tial fields of the West Coast and Otago also show a decrease in the yield, chiefly 
owing to the scarcity of water. A satisfactory yield of gold will, I have no doubt 
however, be maintained in the near future, when the new quartz-crushing mills now 
in course of erection are completed and kept fully employed. 

Many of the claims taken up are now in the hands of persons who have given evi- 
dence of their desire to develop the areas by the expenditure of large amounts upon 
new works, but there are many claims and water rights held by persons who have 
failed to show what work they intend to do, and who are evidently not prepared to 
comply with the conditions under which they hold their properties. The certainty 
of tenure depends in a large measure on the holders of rights themselves, due pro- 
tection being given to all who carry on work in a bona fide manner, while those who 
neither comply with the conditions nor take steps to obtain protection are liable to 
have their titles assailed at any moment. It is the policy of the government to aid 
in every way by giving security of title and other advantages to those who are 
developing the mining resources of the colony, but the holding of claims and other 
mining rights for merely speculative purposes will not be permitted. 

The quantity of gold entered for exportation through the customs for the year 
ending March 31 lust, as shown in table annexed, was 256,913 ounces, representing a 
value of £1,015,742, while the quantity exported for the same period of the preceding 
year was 302,690 ounces, valued at £1,196,081 . This shows a decrease of 45,777 ounces. 
Of the quantity exported Auckland contributed 93,876 ounces, Marlborough 789 
ounces, Nelson and West Coast 74,082 ounces, and Otago 88,166 ounces. 

QUARTZ W^ORKINGS. 

This important branch of the gold-mining industry continues to make rapid and 
advanced strides, notwithstanding the fact that the yield shows a slight decrease 
compared with 1895-96. This decrease has been in the most part from the mines in 
the North Island and at Reefton, the cause of which has already been pointed out. 
During last year 113,731 tons of quartz and tailings were treated in the Auckland 
district, yielding 198,547 ounces bullion, representing an estimated value of £354,256 
as against bullion to the value of £378,107 for the former year, being a decrease 
of £23,851. In Nelson and the West Coast 15,369 tons of quartz was crushed for a 
return of 10,217 ounces of gold, valued approximately at £40,900. 

In the future treatment of quartz for the extraction of gold the new plants 
erected on the different fields will be in a marked degree superior to those formerly 
in use. The adoption of labor-saving appliances — stonebreakers, elevators, and self- 
acting feeders — for the mills, the concentration of tailings and slimes, and improve- 
ments in the methods of dealing with the pyritous matter will be the means of 
reducing the cost of extracting the gold and silver from the ore. 

The cyanide process, which is already used with success, is being made the subject 
of exhaustive experiments, with a view to improvements in the methods of percola- 
tion, titration, etc. In the Hauraki district 77.7 per cent ol t^<b ^]ii«ai\iV} ol ^^^ 
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and bnllion prodnoed was won by this process. The quality of the bnllion extracted 
by the cyanide proceHS wns, however, of a lower grade than that obtained by 
amalgamation, the proportion of the valno of the former boin;; only 64 per cent 
From the increase in the number of plants in which the Cassel Company's patent 
will be used, which are already erected and in course of construction, it is evident 
that this method of gold saving will be even more extensively used in the future. 
In view of present importance and the continuance of future great benefit arising 
from the use. of the cyanide process, which is eminently snitablo for the extraction 
of gold from a large proportion of the quartz found in New Zealand, it has been 
decided, subject to the approval of the legislature, to acquire by luirchase the exist- 
ing patent rights within the colony for the use of cyanide in the extraction of gold 
and silver. 

Coromandel County. — The Hauraki mine continues to produce the richest quartz Id 
this locality. The other mines, namely, the Scotty's, Kapanga, Success, Hauraki 
North, Tokatea, and Royal Oak have produced payable quartz, but the returns were 
limited, the operations carried on being chiefly toward development and not in 
working out the reefs. The Kapanga shaft, which is the deepest in the colony, has 
been sunk to a depth of 1,000 feet, and boring operations have been again resorted 
to with a view of further deepening the shaft. The Scotty's shaft is being con- 
tinued, and has now reached a depth of 325 feet. Other shafts are also being put 
down in this portionof the district; while at Kauri Block, especially where three years 
ago the probability of mining activity appeared very remote, no less than fifteen 
engine shafts inay now be seen, in all of which mines vigorous operations are being 
carried on, and hopes are entertained that the Hauraki reo/ will be traced through 
the ground adjacent to that now famous mine. The low levels at Tokatea are also 
being further worked, and a shaft is now sunk 100 feet below the adit level. At 
Kuaotunu the work of development in the Try Fluke and Kapai-Vermont mines 
is steadily progressing, and throughout the Kauri Company's land a good deal of 
prospecting work ia carried on. 

In this district 18,748 tons of quartz and 100 tons of tailings were treat-ed daring 
the year, yielding 35,846 ounces and 40 ounces of gold, respectively, representing a 
value of £100,911. The number of miners in this district was 1,329, of which 750 
were employed in connection with the gold-produeiu'^ mines. 

Thames. — This portion of the district, whcn^ the rich ore deposits yielded such 
marvelous returns in the past, is now receiving the attention of English companies, 
and the low levels are about to be again opened up. The Queen of Beauty and the 
Deep Sinker shafts are being sunk in the south«)rn end of the field, while in the 
Moanataiari and Kuranui-Calcdouian mines shafts are being sunk and workings 
extended to develop the low levels at the northern end. To the eastward the Ade- 
laide and New Alburnia shafts are being sunk to test the reefs at greater depths, 
and the Moanataiari low tunnel is also being extended. In the other parts of the 
district low-level tunnels are being driven to prospect ground lately taken up, as 
well as in the older claims where reefs were formerly worked with very profitable 
result's. 

During the pa«t year 15,694 tons of quartz were crushed, yielding 10,829 ounces 
of gold, and 11,367 tons of tailings yielded 2,612 ounces of gold, representing an 
estimated value of £34,254. The number of miners in this district was 1,527, ol 
which 572 were employed in the gold-])rodncing mines. 

Ohinemuri County. — The returns of the mines that have given continuous yields 
are again most satisfactory. A vast amount of work has been carried on iu the 
Waihi district by the Waihi, Union, Waihi-Silverton, Waihi Consolidated, and other 
mining companies in the development of their reefs. 

In the Waitekanri district, and also at Komata, Maratoto, Wharekeraupnnga, 
Owharoa, and Karangaliake, important reefs are being explored and additional mill- 
ing machinery erected, which are evidence that the yields will be largely augmented 
in the near future. 
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During the past year 04,463 tou8 of quartz and 2,522 tons of tailings yielded by 
amalgamation 91 ounces and by cyanide 148,535 ounces of bullion, uiakiug a total 
of 148,626 ounces of bullion, representing a value of £218,068, which is equal to 
about £1 9s. 4d. per ounce; as against 147,500 ounces of bullion, valued at £174,355 — 
equal to £1 3s. 7d. per ounce, for the previous year. During the year th e number of 
miners in this district was 1,820, of which 1,018 were employed in the gold-producing 
mines, compared with 1,726 for last year. 

Waihi Gold mining Company. — During the four weeks ending the 24th of July the 
Waihi Gold-raining Company crushed and treated 3, 120 tons of ore, for bullion valued 
at £11,668, tbe average being £3 14s. 9^(1. The present return shows enhanced 
value of the ore on that of last month, when 3,240 tons gave £11,823, the average 
being £3 12s. lid. per ton. That in its turn was also an advance on the month 
before, when £11,297 in value was extracted from 3,294 tons, the average being £3 
88. 7d. per ton. 

The grand total won from the mine, corrected to date from the figures absolutely 
realized in London, now reaches £571,040, the following table bt3ing the return from 
this famous mine since 1890: 



Bullion wun. 



Wcisht. 



Value. 



i Tons. \ £ 

In 1890 21,112 

In 1891 ' ' 23,935 



In 1892 

In 1893 

In 1894 

In 1895 

In 1896 

Period ending Feb. 6, 1H97. 
Four weekH ending — 

Mar.6,1897 

Apr.3. 1897 

May 1,1897 

May 29. 1897 

June26,lS97 

July 24,1897 

Aug. 21, 1897 

Total 



18,236 
19,805 
24,864 
33, 070 
34.400 
4.140 

3,120 
3,150 
3,060 
3.291 
3,240 
3,120 
3,120 



44,888 
61,000 
82. 827 
120, 331 
137, 321 
14,010 

10,585 
10, 033 
9,303 
11. 297 
11,823 
11,668 
11,757 



13 



5 



2 

10 

2 

2 

8 
14 

7 
2 

16 



1 



d. 
6 
11 

4 

11 
o 



2 
o 



4 

5 



10 



582, 797 6 10 



Piako County, — This district is again receiving a considerable amount of attention. 
Prospecting works are being carried on at Waiorongomai, where the New Zealand 
£.\ploration Company is engaged in driving an expensive tunnel for the development 
of the reefs. This tunnel, when completed, will bo upwjird of 2 miles in length. In 
the vicinity of Te Aroha Township tbe owners of the Montezuma and Mount Morgan 
claims are introducing the thermo-hyperphoric treatment of quartz, a new process, 
for which the highest results are claimed in dealing with complex and refraotory 
ores. Tbe Rev. J. Campbell has the conduct of operations, and tbe necessary plant 
i.H being erected nnder his supervision on a suitable site near the townsbip. At the 
Tui district tbe Champion Company is <again engaged in taking out quartz from 
tbeir mine. 

Tbe quantity of quartz crushed and treated during the past year was 934 tons, 
yielding 3,763 ounces of low-priced bullion, representing a total value of £986. 

During the year 100 men were employed on tbis field. 

WiHi Coast, — Keefton, which I have already observed is the chief qnartz-miulng 
center on the West Coast, has experienced a decided revival in consequence of a 
change of ownerahip in many of the mining properties and t\i© ap\A\<iaA.\OTiot e.^^\\a\ 
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in develop! 11)2^ the mines. The Consolidated Goldfields of Now Zealand, Limited, 
in addition to having undertaken the construction of an expensive water race and 
erection of crushing machiner^^ are carrying on extensive prospecting works, and 
are sinking shafts and driving tunnels to work the deep levels. This example is 
being followed by others, while fresh discoveries are attracting attention, notably 
at the Victoria Range, in the Reefton district, and the Paparoa Range, to the north- 
ward of the Grey River. 

Those reefs being at high altitudes, and above snow line, operations can not be 
carried on during the winter months. When the necessary machinery is erected for 
the treatment of ores, the West Coast quartz reefs will again furnish employment to 
large numbers of miners. In the CoUiugwood district the Taitapu Gold Estates 
Company have carried on extensive prospecting operations, and are about to erect 
quartz-crushing machinery in the vicinity of the reefs at Golden Ridge. Other 
companies have also commenced operations in this district, and the locality — one of 
the pioneer gold producers of the colony — is experiencing a revival of the mining 
industry. The quantity of quartz crushed during the year was 15,369 tons, for a 
yield of 10,217 ounces 10 pennyweight of gold, of the value of £40,870. 

Otago, — The principal quartz mines are in the Macctown and Skippers districts. 
Mines are also worked at the Old Man Range, the Carriok Range, and Macraes Flat. 
At Skippers the Achilles Company is being profitably worked and extensive devel- 
opment works carried on. 

The Cromwell mine at New Bendigo is also receiving attention, and increased 
returns are anticipated for next year. The rich returns from the Morning Star 
mine, at Long Beach, Preservation Inlet, have given evidence that the development 
of the resources of the West Coast sounds is only commencing, and that« prosper- 
ous future awaits mining enterprise in this remote portion of the colony. Attention 
is also being directed to other quartz fields in the ranges bounding the Clutha Valley, 
whilst in the Taieri River district the reefs at Barewood are being prospected with 
the aid of English capital. In the Nenthorne district also the attention of invest* 
ors is being given to some promising reefs. 

The quantity of quartz crushed during the year was 9,450 tons, for a yield of 
10,247 ounces 18 pennyweights of gold, and a parcel of 19 tons of tailings treated for 
a yield valued at £69 14s., making a total value of £41,061 6s. 

ALLUVIAL MINING. 

This branch of the mining indnstry is confined to the Middle Island, in the Marl- 
borough, Nelson, W^est Coast, and Otago districts. 

Marlborough,— T\\Q principal fields in the Marlborough district are Wakamarina, 
Mahakipawa, and the Wairau, but at none of these centers is the industry in a very 
active state. At Mahakipawa the wash in the creek bed has been worked out, and 
attention is being directed to working the terraces and deep ground in the flat, a 
large extent of country where little or no prospecting has yet been done, and which, 
judging from the formation of the ground onght to contain auriferous gravels, 
might well receive attention. 

^Ve/fow.— The principal gold field in this district is at Collingwood. The Parapara 
Hydraulic Sluicing Company ia still working, but no returns have been made 
known. A number of men are also engaged on the Takaka and Waingaro rivers. 
To the latter a track was constructed by means of a Government grant. On the 
Baton and Wangapeka rivers a revival has taken place, and it is expected that the 
operations on McKae's freehold will be conducted on an extensive scale. At the Mount 
Arthur table-land a number of claims have been taken up, and the asbestus deposits 
in this locality are also receiving attention. 

/!>«< Coast. — The West Coast gold field, which extends a distance of over 270 miles, 
from Karamea to Jacksous Bay, has been one of the best gold producers in the 
colony, and will, as the water supply ia improved for working tbe deeper gronnd, 
contiaut) to yield satisfactory returns. 
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The Addisons Flat district affords employment to a large number of men, and it 
is hoped that the introduction of capital will shortly enable the low-grade cement 
in the vicinity^ of Charleston to be profitably worked. Dredging is also carried on 
in the Boiler River at Fern Flat, and also at a place below Lyell. 

Grey Valley. — ^This district has in times past afforded remunerative employment 
for large numbers of men, but the shallow levels having been practically worked 
oat, it will be necessary for an abundant water supply to be provided for the sue- 
cessfiil working of the deeper auriferous drifts, which can only be done on an exten- 
sive scale and with modern and improved appliances. 

Kumara, — The excellent water supply brought in by the Qovemmenl in the 
Waimea-Kumara Race has enabled the miners in this district to profitably work the 
extensive layers of gravel which without the aid of this water supply could not have 
been done. The recent improvements in the storage of water will enable large areas 
of comparatively poor ground on the low levels to be sluiced away, and will continue 
to afford remunerative employment for a number of men. 

Bimu and Kanieri. — The ground in the vicinity of the Kanieri Forks is being worked 
by means of the Kanieri water race, but at Back Creek and Seddons Terrace opera- 
tions are retarded by the lack of an efficient water supply. Surveys have, however, 
been made with a view of ascertaining whether water can be delivered from the 
Kanieri Lake at a sufficient elevation to enable the large quantities of gravel in this 
locality to be worked by means of hydraulic sluicing. 

Bo98. — Efforts are still being made to secure capital to erect pumping machinery 
to drain the gravel drifts in the deep ground in this locality. The terraces are 
worked, where sufficient water is available, by means of hydraulic sluicing. 

OTAGO. 

The principal gold fields of Otago are at Tuapeka, Clutha Valley, Mannherikia 
Valley, Mount Ida, and the lake districts. Gold to the value of £20,954,891 has been 
obtained from the alluvial workings. 

Tuapeka. — In this locality the Blue Spur Gold Mining Company Htill continues to 
profitably work the vast deposits of cemented gravel found on the schist bottom, 
while at Weatherstones and Waitahuna sluicing operations are still being carried on. 

Cluiha Valley. — The Clutha Valley contains the richest deposit of auriferous drift 
yet known in New Zealand. The bed of the Clutha River, which has been worked 
and yielded vast quantities of gold, is still giving excellent returns by means of 
dredging. The attention of capitalists is being directed to the ancient river beds, 
now covered to a great depth by a later gravel formation, which, by the introduc- 
tion of ample water supplies, can be profitably worked by hydraulic sluicing and 
dredging. 

Attention is also being directed to the Mannherikia district, and numbers of 
dredging claims are being taken up on the Manuherikia River aod its tributaries. 
The absence of an efficient water supply has retarded the development of the immense 
resources of this district. 

Lake dieirict. — This district, which was one of the earliest worked in the Otago 
Province, and from which the yield of gold has been very large, has also experienced 
the revival of the interest in mining operations so general throughout the colony. 

DREDGING. 

This method of dealing with the auriferous deposits in river beds and in deep wet 
ground has been found to be peculiarly suitable to the requirements of the southeru 
gold fields. On the Cardrona, Shotover, Kawarau, and Clutha rivers, and in Tuapeka 
and Waipori districts, dredges are in operation, and a nnmber of claims have been 
taken up with a view of dredging being commenced. As each of these dredges costs 
from £3,000 to £6,000, and as it is anticipated that at least seventy dredges will 
abortly he at work, it will he Been that a very large amount of capVt&l v« iTLvefttedL 
in this branch oftlie mining industry. 
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The retams from thin source in a marked degree add to the outpat of gold from 
Ota go. 

In addition to the phenomenally rich retnrns which are stated to be obtained by 
the electric dredge near Cromwell, six dredges have averaged 219 ounces each per 
month for July and August, or a total return of 2,698 ounces of gold, of the value of 
£10,500. 

Geological Explorations, 
hauraki peninsula. 

During the past season the systematic exploration of the Hanraki Peninsula has 
been commenced under the direction of Mr. McKay, Government geologist, and this 
work has been so far proceeded with that it is possible to indicate the different 
groups of rock formations in which gold and silver bearing lodes have been found 
and to determine approximately the areas of these and their relation to each other. 
This j^eneral information, when placed in the hands of the miner and prospector, 
will be of great assistance in the future development of this mining district. 

It now appears that tlie vast development of volcanic rocks on the Hauraki Penin- 
sula is of an exceedingly complex character, and consists of four or five distinct 
groups of igneous rocks in addition to the fundamental slates over which the vol- 
canic series have been accumulated. It has been a matter of doubt whether gold- 
bearing lodes exist in the slates of the northern part of the district, and as respects 
some localities this matter has yet to be determined. At Kuaotunu the richly aurif- 
erons character of the slates has been demonstrated. In the lower levels of the 
Tokatea mine the slates have been pierced to a depth of more than 400 feet, and 
there is promise that the energetic prospecting works now in progress will prove 
successful. At the Tiki, Manaia, and Tapu Creek gold-bearing lodes are being fol- 
lowed in the slate country. 

The older groups of volcanic rocks have their bett«r-known dcTelopments at the 
Thames and in the Success-Tokatea Range, both important centers of gold produc- 
tion, from which an enhanced output of gold may be expected when the several 
works now in progress approach completion. The group next succeeding the Thames- 
Tokatea rocks has been called the Kapanga series. .This contains rich mines in the 
vicinity of Coromandel, and is being extensively prospected over the area between 
Cabbage Bay and Kennedy Bay, and gives evidence of this proving a rich mining 
field. The Beesons Island group is the next younger of volcanic series. This, though 
often containing quartz reefs, is less productive of gold, but in this formation is 
found the rich silver lodes of the Great Barrier Island. Rhyolites, as the youngest 
group of the volcanic series, have a vast development along the east coast of the 
peninsula south of Mercury Bay. At a few places these are gold bearing, and on the 
banks of the Tairua River, near the Upper Landing, they contain opals of fine quality. 
These rocks form an important study, and possibly closely related with them are the 
Waitekauri rocks, than which as gold producers none on the whole peninsula are 
more important. The report by Mr. McKay for the present year concerns itself 
chiefly with the general geology of the peninsula, this being a necessary preliminary 
to the special examination of mines which it is intended shall commence during the 
coming season. 

MINING MACHINERY. 

As in former years, information has been obtained in regard to any new process 
for the treatment of auriferous and argentiferous ores, and also in regard to the new 
machinery and appliances in connection with mining. By giving the fullest pub- 
licity to this question, opportunity is afforded those persons who are engaged in 
mining pursuits of knowing the different patents that have been granted, and 
although the machinery or appliance may not come up to the patentee's expectation, 
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the ideas devolved may be the means of improveracnt» l>oing made by someone else 
who can detect defects in the patents. Plans and specifications of different machines 
and appliances in connection with mining will be found in the report of the inspecting 
engineer. 

CONCLUSION. 

In concluding my remarks on the mining industry, I would point out that the 
ini]»etus given to mining operations through the introduction of capital lia^ been 
shown in the increased number of mines in which prospecting and development work 
is being carried on, and in pursuance of which extensive mining and milling 
machinery has been erected. The number of special claims now taken up for quartz 
and alluvial mining in both new and previously worked ground and the attention 
devoted to ]>rospecting gives hope for believing that additional exploration within 
auriferous areas will result in the discovery of quartz reefs and of alluvial gravel 
deposits containing gold in such quantities as will enable them to be profitably 
worked. The streams of capital for mining investment that first set in in the north- 
ern districts is being directed to the Middle Island, and, without being oversanguine, 
I think it can be reasonably expected that the interest taken in mining throughdlit 
New Zealand will continue to increase, that many new mines will be discovered, and 
that our mineral resources will be developed in such a manner as to insure steady 
yields from the mines, with highly profitable returns for shareholders. 

The construction of roads and tracks for opening up new fields and also for 
improving tfao means of communication in the older districts is a matter of urgent 
necessity, and ample provision must again be made for the vigorous continuance of 
necessary works. In order to aid in the further development of the industry, sub- 
stantial grants will also be required for prospecting, water conservation, and deep- 
level mining. 

The continuance of mining prosperity will result in employment being found for 
miners and the country further opened up for the prospector, thus adding in a sub- 
stantial manner to the advancemeut of other industries conducive in a marked degree 
to the progress and prosperity of the colony generally. 

Table Showing thk Quantity and Value of Gold Entered for Exportation 
FROM New Zealand for the Years ending March 31, 1896 and 1897, and 
THE Total Quantity and Value from 1857 to March 31, 1897. 



District and county or bor- 
ough. 



Auckland : 

County of Corowandel. 

County of Thames 

County of Ohinrranri. . 

County of Pinko 

County of M anukau. . . 

County of Maraden 

County of Whangarei. 
Borough of ThanibA . . 
Te Aroha Town Dis- 
trict 



Year ending 
Mar. 31. 1896. 



Qiianti- y^^^ 

ty. I 



Year ending 
Mar. 31. 1897. 



InoreMHe or de- 

crea«e f<»r year 

ending Mar. 31, 

1897. 



Ounces. ! 



Quanti- 
ty. 



40, 253 £164, 289 



9,054 

60,287 

144 



37, 375 

218, 401 

GOC 



Ouneet. 

27,404 

3.941 

57.115 

125 



Value. 



1 

r 

7.289i 



41 

4 

30, 150, 



5,291 



Total 
Wellington 



117, 0?9 450,829 93,876 3.58,231 



£113, ik; 

16, 572 

205, 981 

521 



22, 041 



In 
creaae 

Ounce*. 



De- 
creaae 



Ounces. 

12,849 

5,113 

3,172 

10 



Total quantity and 

value from Jan., 1857, 

to Mar. 31, 1897. 



Outieet. 



1 

1 

1,998 



23,153 2,058,885 £7,768.684 



1)S8 



706 
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Table Showino the Quantity and Value op Gold Entered for Exportation 

FROM New Zealand, etc. — Continued. 



District and connty or bor- 
ough. 


Year ending 
Mar. 31, 1896. 


Year ending 
Mar. 31. J89f. 


Increase or de- 
crease for year 
ending Mar. 31, 
1897. 


Total quantity and 

value fh>m Jan.. 1857, 

to Mar. 31, 1807. 




Quanti- 
ty- 


Value. 


Quanti- 
ty. . 


Value. 


In. 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


Marlboro : 

County of Marlboro . . . 
Blenheim Boroush. . . . . 


Ounces. 
3,173 


£12.681 


Ouneet. 
789 


£3, 070 


Ouness. 


Ouneet. 
2,384 


Ounces. 








Pioton Boiooffh ........ 










, 


























Total 


3,173 


12,681 


789 


3.070 




2.384 


«i. Mh 


£$331,009 








Nelson: 

County of Waimea 

Coanty of Collingwootl 


402 
3,411 


1,488 
12, 519 


498 
2,036 


1,615 
7,729 


96 








1,347 










^Total 


3,813 


14,007 

61,634 

107. 710 

88,118 

94,227 


2,534 


9,544 

48,518 
50,459 
83, 170 
94.907 




1,279| 1,672,381 


6, 630. 310 






WestCoaat: 

Coanty of Bailor 

Coanty of Inangahua.. 

Coa&ty of Grey 

County of Weatland. . . 
Brunnerton Borousrh . . . 


12,911 
28,927 
22,030 
23,557 


10,899 
12,615 
20,772 
23,709 


152 


2,012 






14,312 
1,258 




















Kumara Borongh 

Hokitika Borough 

Boss Boroujrh 


246 

889 

3,161 


986 

3,550 

12,645 


311 

384 

2,858 


1,244 

1,532 

11,431 


65 






505 




303 


1 


Beofton Borouffh 


i 
















Total 


89.721 


358, 870 


71,548 


286, 261 




18,173 4,258,776 16,834,863 


Canterburv 












24 M 





















Otago: 

Connty of Taieri 

County of Tuapeka . . . 

Connty of Vincent 

Coanty of Maniototo . . 
Coanty of Waihemo . . . 
Coanty of Waikouaiti . 
County of Waitaki .... 
County of Bruce 


734 

26,207 

22,958 

10,765 

1,874 

518 

1,836 

1,161 

10.801 

7,052 

630 

4,325 

68 
25 


3,006 

106, 081 

92,980 

43,607 

7,884 

2,119 

7, 522 

4,680 

43,463 

28,441 

2, 534 

17,508 

271 
98 


1,708 

25, Oil 

23,430 

10,040 

687 

602 

1,814 

1,042 

11,315 

5,823 

3.333 

3,282 

50 
29 


6,904 

101, 834 

95,507 

40,929 

2.802 

2,464 

7,436 

4,180 

46, 349 

23,451 

13, 191 

13, 273 

200 
116 


974 

84 

514 

2,703 
1,043 

18 








1,196 
472 




••• «•«•• 






725 

1,187 

.... i 














22 
119' 










County of Lake 








County of Wallace 


1,229 






County of Fionl 








Coanty of Southland . . 








County of Stewart Is- 
land 




1 




Connty of Clutha 

Borough of Alexandra. 


*' i 




Dunedin 




1 








i 








359,694 












Total 


88, 954' 


88,166 


-.m, 636| 




788 5.306.007 


31. 001. 424 








Unknown 


1 










122 484 






1, 196, 081 


1 








General total - 


3U2. 6U0 

1 


256,913 


1, 015, 742 


1 


45.77713,383,528i 52,068,246 
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Table Showing the Total Quantity and Value of Gold Entered for Duty 
FOR Exportation from January 1, 1857, to December 31, 1896. 



Year. 



1857 
1858 
185U 

\mo 

18C1 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 



Quantity. 


Value. 


Ounce*. 




10.437 


£40, 422 


13,534 


52,464 


7.336 


a<,427 


4, 538 


17,585 


194,031 


751, 87:J 


410,862 


1, 501, 380 


628,450 


2,431,723 


480, 171 


1, 850, 817 


574,574 


2, 22G, 474 


735,378 


2,844,517 


686,005 


2, 698, 862 


637,474 


2, 504, 320 


614,281 


2, 362, 095 


544,880 


2, 157, 585 


730,020 


2. 787, 520 


445,370 


1,731,261 


505,337 


1, 987, 425 


376,388 


1,505,331 


355,822 


1,407,770 


322,016 


1,284,328 


371,685 


1,496.080 




1878 
1870 
1880 
1?8I 
1S82 
1883 
1884 
1885 
18X0 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



Quantity. 



Value. 



OuueeM. 
310,486 

287, 464 

305, 248 

270, 561 

251,204 

248,374 

229,946 

237, 371 

227,079 

203,869 

201, 219 

203, 211 

193, 193 

251,996 

238,079 

226, 811 

221, 615 

293, 491 

263, 694 



£1,240,079 

1, 148, 108 

1,227,252 

1.080,790 

1,002,720 

993,352' 

921,797 

948,615 

903,569 

811, 100 

801, 066 

808,549 

773,438 

1,007,488 

054, 744 

913, 138 

887,839 

1, 162, 164 

1,041,428 



Total ' 13.313,907 52,392,430 



Return Relative to Gold-Mining Operations in Tasmania during the 

Year 1896. 

[From Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania for the Year 1896, pp. 310 and 312.] 



Locality. 



Beacousfield 

Lefroy and Back Creek 

Denison 

Mount VicUiria 

Lisle 

Fingal,Mangana,and Mathinna. 

West coast 

Other districts 



Alluvial mining. 



Gold pro- 
duced. 



OuneeM. 
33 

100 

60 



Value. 



£ a. 

123 15 

400 

234 :o 



d. 








Average val- 
ue per ounce. 



3 15 

4 

3 18 



d. 








Qut^rtz mining. 



Quartz 
crashed. 



Tom. 
85,067 

2,271 



1,600 



6. 200 



3 17 6 



3.691 

1. 100 I 



14,348 15 
4, 125 10 



3 





3 17 
3 15 









1,800 

15, 000 

2.000 



Gold pro- 
duced. 

Ounces. 
39, 039 

2,668 



900 

12,500 

900 



Total 



6,584 , 25.432 10 3 



3 17 1 



56,138 



66,007 



Locality. 



BeaconsHeld 

Lefroy and Back Creek 

Deuison 

Mount Victoria 

Lisle 

Fingal,Mangana,and Mathinna. 

West coast 

Other districts 



Total. 



Quartz mining. 



Value. 



£ 8. d. 

146, 396 5 

10, 672 



3.262 10 



Averaj^e 

value p«r 

ounce. 



Average 

yield per 

ton. 



£ a. d. Oz. diet gr. 
12 6 



3 2 

4 



3 11 



3 12 6 



10 



48,437 10 i 3 17 6 



16 16 



3,375 3 15 I 9 



212,143 5 I 3 15 



19 23 



Total 

qiiautitv 

of ^old 

produced. 



Oxinctt. 
39, 072 

2,768 

60 

900 

1,600 

12,500 

3,691 

2,000 



62,591 



Total value of 
gold produced. 



£ ». d. 

146, 519 

11,078 

234 

3,262 10 

6,200 

48,437 10 

14.348 15 3 

7.500 10 



237, 574 5 3 
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Decennial Return. 



Alluvial mining. 



Quarts niiiilug. 



Tears. 



Gold pro- 



Chmce*. 

1887 6,134 

1888 5,455 

1889 3,170 

1890 ' 5,895 

1891 ! 6,750 

1892 1 10.890 

1893 7,739 

1894 7,06:{ 

1895 ' 6.857 

1896 ! 0,584 



'alao. 


Average value 
per ounce. 


£. 


£. 


«. d. 


23,663 


3 


17 2 


21,015 


3 


17 1 


12, 219 


3 


17 1- 


21,185 


3 


15 8^ 


26. 031 


3 


17 34 


42,163 


3 


17 3 


29,952 


3 


17 3 


2I>, 605 


3 


17 3 


26,465 


3 


17 2 


25. 433 


3 


17 1 



Sril'i i Gold produced. 



cruHhe<l. 



Tont. 


Ozx. dwU. 


28. 187 

1 


36.475 3 


27,231 


34,155 19 


32,957 ' 


2U. 1C2 13 


16. 921 


17,550 


25, 780 j 


32. 444 


43,334 ■ 


34.214 


37,649 


29, 471 


41,419 


50,396 


45, 487 


48, 107 


56. 138 


56, 007 



Years. 



Quartz niinmg. 



Value. 



Average value Average yield j 
per uuDce. 1 per ton. 



Total quan* 

titj'ot'golil 

produced. 



Total 
value of 
goltl pro- 
duced. 



1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 



&. 


£. «. 


d. 


Oz. dwts. grn. 


Ozx. dxotB. 


£. 


134,870 


3 13 


11 


1 


5 21 


42. 009 


3 


158.533 


126, 138 


3 13 


11 


1 


5 2 


39, 610 


19 


147, 154 


107,484 


3 13 


8 





17 16 


32,332 


13 


119,703 


65,929 


3 14 


111 


16 12 


23.451 





87. U4 


123. 784 


3 15 


lOi' 1 


23 


39, 203 





149,816 


131. 9U7 


3 8 


1 ' 


14 19 


45, 110 





174,070 


115,022 


3 16 


4 





13 22 


37,230 





145,875 


195, 880 


3 16 





I 


1 10 


58,059 





22s, 485 


185,864 


3 16 








18 n 


54,964 





212,329 


212, 143 


3 15 


9 





19 23 


62,591 





237,574 



Return showing the Quantity ok Owe Smelted for PEiuon June 25 to 

Deckmbku 31, 1896. 

Ore smelted tona.. 26,028H 

Yield : 

Matte do.... 2,417A 

Copper , do...- l,235|\r 

Silver onuces.. 76,951 

Gold •. do.... 4,707 

Fine dust not included. 

AUSTRIA-HUNOAR7. 

According to official information received by this Bureau, Austria's 
output of gold in 1897 was 046,535 kilograms of gold ore, valued at 
32,938 florins, or $13,346.48, representing 20.08197 kilograms, fine. 

Besides this, 411 J kilograms of gold ore were i)roduted by Austria's 
antimony mines as a by-product, but as no value is ascribed to the 
quantity thus obtained it is impossible to estimate how much fine 
gold was contained in it, and hence the gold i>roduct of Austria in 
1897 must stand at 20.01897 kilograms, fine, which is slightly below the 
actual production of the country. 

The amount of silver obtained in 1897 from Austria's mines was 
20,627,770 kilograms of ore, valued at 1,871,801 florins, or $758,453.77 
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(commercial value), representing, at the average price of silver daring 
the year, viz, $0.60 per ounce, fine, 1,204,090 ounces, fine, of the coining 
value of $1,034,379. 

Hungary yielded In 1897, 3,350.27280 kilograms of gold, valued at 
5,484,347.20 florins, or $2,222,237.51, representing 3,343.75 kilograms, 
fine. Its output of silver was 21,970.19 kilograms, of a "redemption" 
value of 1,200,043.13 florins; or 54.22 florins, or $22.25, per kilogram. 

The subjoined table shows the total yield of the precious metals in 
-Austria- Hungary in 1897: » 

GOLD. 





Wbere produced. 


Weight. 


Value. 


A n»tria t . 


# 


KHograirut. 

20 

3,344 


$13, 346 


HuDffftrv-TT - 


2, 222, 257 


"***"•»"* J •-•-•• 






Total 


3,364 


2, 235, 603 








SILVER. 


1 






Wliero produced. 


Weight. 


Coining 
value. 


Austria 




Kilograin*. 
39.326 
21,970 


$1,634,379 


Hunirarv - 


913, 081 




• 




Total 


61,296 


2, 547, 460 









At which figures it appears in the table of the world's production of 
gold and silver in this report. 

BOLIVIA. 

No information having been received by this Bureau relative to the 
production of gold and silver in Bolivia in 1897, it is assumed to have 
been the same as in 1890, viz, 1,128 kilograms of gold of the value 
of 8750,000, and 460,050 kilograms of silver of the coining value of 
$19,393,900. 

BORNEO. 

The production of gold in Borneo, according to the Jaarcijfers uit- 
gegeven door de Centrale Commission voor de Statistiek, Kolonien, for 
the years 1886 to 1890, inclusive, was as follows: 



Tear. 



Weight. 



Value. 



Year. 



1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 



Kilograms. 
149 
178 
136 



62 
94 



$99, 025. 40 

118.298.80 

90,885.60 



41,205.20 
62, 472. 40 



1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 



Weight. 



Kilograms. 

98 
136 
112 
111 

69 



V{Uae. 



$65,130.80 
00, 385. 10 
74, 485. 20 
73, 770. 60 
45,857.40 
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The production of gold in Borneo in 1897 is assumed to have been 
the same as in 1896, viz, 69 kilograms, fine, of the value of $45,857.40. 

In the last report of this series the gold yield of Borneo in 1896 was 
placed at 111 kilograms; in the present one it is ifiade to conform to the 
above table. 



For 1897 no information has been received regarding the output of 
^old in Brazil from our minister at Rio de Janeiro, or from our repre- 
sentatives m any of the gold-producing States of the Republic, or from 
any unofficial but reliable source. Under these circumstances recourse 
must be had to an estimate; and no better method can be followed 
than that employed in calculating the gold product of Mexico, viz, to 
consider it equal to the exports of gold bullion from Brazil plus the 
amount deposited at the mint for coinage. There was no coinage of 
gold in Brazil in 1897, and the exports of gold bulliou amounted to 
63,547 ounces .916§ fine, or 68,251 ounces fine, of the value of $1,204,155. 

The figures 'here given of the exports represent only the exports of 
gold bullion to Great Britain, but it is very probable that all the gold 
shipped from Brazil goes to that country. 

This method of calculating the gold yield of Brazil seems the best 
that can be devised. It imports no gold bullion from England, although 
it does some gold coin from Europe, especially from Great Britain, and 
hence its export of gold bullion is most likely of its own production. 
Part of the gold it produces may, possibly, be retained at home for 
industrial consumption, but the amount can not be large. 

If this method is a safe one to follow in estimating Brazil's gold 
product in 1897, it should be employed in calculating that of 1896 and 
1895 also. For 1895 it gives a weight of 50,724 ounces .916§ fine, or 
46,497 ounces fine, of the value of $961,178, and for 1896 a weight of 
52,828 ounces .916§ fine, or 48,426 ounces fine, of the value of $1,001,054, 
at which figures the gold output of Brazil in 1895 and 1896 appears in 
the table of the world's production of gold and silver in this report. 

BRITISH INDIA. 

According to official information received from the Government of 
India, the weight of the gold produced from the mines of British India, 
in 1897, is shown in the following table: 

Weight of 

standard 

gold. 



Where produced. 



Mysore 
Madras. 



Total. 



KUogranu. 
11,868.779 
27.243 



fl, 890. 022 
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These 11,896 kilograms, .916§ fine, represent 10,905 kilograms of 
pure metal of the value of $7,247,463, at which figure the gold yield of 
British India appears in the table of the world's production in the 
present report. 

GOLD MINING IN THE COLAR FIELD OF MYSORE. INDIA. 

By One who has Studied It. 

[From The Mining World, London, Janoary 22, 1898, pp. 180-182.] 

Another brilliant year for Indian gold mining terminated in December last, but the 
value of the yield recorded in the annexed tables is not so great as forecasted it would 
have been (vide my article published in these columns at the commencement of last 
year). The younger mines iu this field made a considerably better show than I had 
anticipated, and the Mysore mine did practically what I had expected it would, but 
firom the Nundydroog Champion Reefs and Ooregum I had looked for better yields ; 
however, in the case of the two former companies I feel convinced it is not from any 
deficiency in the management, as this in every way is highly satisfactory. I think 
it must be attributed to the whole force of stamps not being at continuous work as 
early as anticipated. In the case of the Ooregum, the lesser yield than anticipated 
muat be attributed to the development not progressing as satisfactorily as hoped for. 

It will be seen, by referring to Table II, that the yield of 1897 eclipsed that of 1896 
by over £230,000 in value, and I now venture to make a forecast of about what the 
value of the yield for the present year will amount to. On the basis of each month 
in the present year giving a return only similar to that of December last, then the 
total yield for 1898 would reach considerably over £1,600,000. The Mysore mine 
will, it may be taken for granted, have, if not all, a portion of its new 40 heads crush- 
ing during considerable portion of the year; and, moreover, as the Champion Reefs 
Company has with its 140 heads enough milling power probably to crush about 
2,700 tons more quartz per month than it did in December last; further, too, that the 
cyanide works on this property will be yielding greater returns shortly; also that 
10 heads recently erected at the Tank Block are likely to be employed, and continu- 
ously ; that about the middle of the year the Coromandel Company will be crushing 
with 30 instead of 20 heads ; and, lastly, that the stamps of the Mysore Reefs, if not 
also those of the Balaghat, Mysore, and Nine Reefs are likely to be crushing much 
more constantly than last year. 

I consider, also, when it is remembered that the younger properties are likely to 
be taming out quartz of a much higher value, that the total yield of this field for 
the present year should at least reach £2,000,000. This estimate should not be 
thought to be too high, as it is probable for a considerable portion of this year over 
a hundred more heads of stamps will be at work, and probably even upon richer 
quartz than last year. 

Now let me refer to Table I. There we find that, with two unimportant exceptions 
(June and November), there has been during the past year a continuous total 
monthly increase in the returns; and it is expected that the Mysore Reefs Company 
will aid the returns this year by continuous mon'' hly crushiugs, and that the Bala- 
ghat-Mysore and Nine Reefs will show considerably larger increases in yield for the 
same period also. It may, from a study of the foregoing, be taken for granted, 
excepting for accidents, that the larger producing mines on this field will materially 
increase their yield also. 

Now, tnming to Table II, it will be seen what a greatly increasing and prosperous 
business gold mining in this field is, each succeeding year invariably showing a large 
increase over that of its predecessor until last year it gave a total yield of nearly a 
million and a half sterling, with the likelihood of its giving £2,000,000 for the ^tos- 
entyear. It will also he noted here that the average of about H ounces of gold per 
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toil has been obtained from the graud total of 1,471,478 tons cruohed in this field 
from their iirst opening. 

This alone, I consider, Rpeaks volumes for the richness of the field. 

In conclusion, I do not think that any one could make a mistake in investing in 
any of the gold-producing mines in this field; but those who at their present prices 
invest in the shares of the Mysore West, Mysore Wynaad, Mysore Reefs, and Bala- 
ghat-Mysore companies will, I think, have good cause to congratulate themselves on 
hiivmg so done long before the end of the present year, as there is quite room for 
them all to more than double in market value in that time. 



Tablk I. — Showing the Ounces of Gold Produced and Value, by the Com- 
panies NOW AT Work in the Colar Fields of Mysore, India, for the year 
ENDING December 31, 1897. 



Mvsoro. 



Month. 



I 



(^aan- 
tity.a 



Value. 



Ouneen. 

January 9, 510 

February 9,523 

March 9.631 

April 10,014 

May 10.242 

June 10,254 

July 10,309 

August 11,008 

September 11,037 

October 12.404 

November 11,516 

December : 12. 060 

Total 127.517 



£37, 135 


37 159 


37.909 


30,398 


39.884 


40,212 


40 286 


42, 830 


42. 920 


48,119 


45. 037 


b 46. 768 



Month. 



Champion Ketifn. 



(^URU- 

tity.a 



January 0,848 

February 9,971 

March 10,U06 

April 10.159 

May 10.232 

June 10,276 

July 10,297 

August 10,435 

September 10,570 

October ... 10, 576 

November 10. 682 

December I 10,874 

Total 




£37, 541 
37, 843 
38.066 

38, 702 
38,941 
39,119 
39.339 

39, 792 

40, 778 
40,288 
40.568 

542,137 



Xuiidydroog. 


Bala^hat-My%ore. 


Quan- 
tity, o 


Yalue. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Ounces. 
4,107 
4,242 


£15,317 
15,944 
15,904 
16,078 
17,443 
17, 473 
17, 962 
17,780 
18. 205 


Ounces. 
176 


£636 


4,284 






4.294 






4,639 






4.633 




4,772 




4,784 




4.845 


1 


5 057 18.978 


! 


5, 380 r 20, 193 
5, 340 b 20. 693 




i 










Ooresum. 



Quan- 
tity, a . 


Value. 


Ounces. 




4,513 


£16,879 


4,(r71 


17.316 


4,690 


17,562 


4,750 


17,888 


4,808 


18.102 


4,632 


17,354 


4.667 


17.450 


4,617 


17,350 


4,612 


17.235 


4,629 


17.046 


4.636 


17,311 


4,595 


& 17, 806 



497,887 I 56,367 , 212,030 



176 



636 



55.829 



209. 2S» 



Mysore West and 

Mysore Wynaad 

(Tank Block). 



Mysore Keefn. 



Nine Reefs. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Ounces. 
503 
594 
810 
911 
915 
919 
927 
931 
951 
958 
961 
966 



123. 926 , 473, 144 I 10, 340 



Value. 



£1,937 
2,291 
8,123 
3,506 
3,508 
3,540 
3,578 
3,592 
3,654 
3,701 
3,725 

6 3.744 

:j9. 899 



Quan. 
tity. 



Ounces, 
237 

182 



123 



I 



(?) 



Value. 



£895 
683 
466 
375 



Qnan< 
tity. 



Value. 



Ounces. 




56 


&£217 


105 


6407 


63 


6245 



512 



2.419 



224 



868 



a Returns from all sources. 



6 Estimated at £3} i>er ounce. 
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Tabus I. — Showing the Ounces of Gold Produced and Value, by the Com- 
panies NOW AT Work in the Colar Fields of Mysore, India, etc. — Cont'd. 



Month. 



Jaunary... 
Febnuury . 

March 

April 

Maj 

June 

July 

Aagnst ... 
September 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 

Total 



Coromandel. 


Gold fields 


of Mysore. 
Value. 


Total for 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


month. 


Ounces. 




Ounce*. 






853 


£3,245 


109 


£423 


£114,225 


al,025 


3,865 


107 


415 


115,9^ 


1,075 


4,061 


75 


291 


117,687 


1,105 


4,122 


82 


318 


120,287 


1,142 


4,287 


121 


469 


122,634 


1,158 


4,361 


136 


528 


122,617 


1,170 


4,307 


144 


558 


123, 570 


1,178 


4,455 


129 


500 


126,299 


1,105 


8,649 


151 


586 


127,227 


1,014 


3,834 


226 


570 


133,142 


1,071 


4,005 


208 


6800 


131, 735 


1,004 


b 3. 891 


310 


b 1,202 


6136,241 


12,900 


48,462 


1,798 


6,972 


1,491.587 



a Returns from all sources. b Estimated at £3{ per ounce. 

Note.— The Mysore West Company and Mysore Wynaad Company own and work coi^oiutly the 
Tank Black. The returns by the gold fields of Mysore Company have been obtained through the 
cyanide process and amalgamation. The return of the Balaghat- Mysore Mine was obtained not from 
a fresh crushing, but by a treatment of tailings. The number of stamps erected by the various com- 
panies may or may not be crushing all, or at anyjtime of the month. Ko tailings have been treated 
as yet from the Tank Block. Yerraconda Company has 10 stamps erected, but made no crushing in 
1897. The Mysore Company is engaged putting up 40 more head of stamps at their mine, which, on 
completion, will give them 160 heads in all. The Coromandel Company has ordered their present 
stamping power to be increased to 30 heads of stamps, which will be completed about the middle of 
the year. 



Table II. — Showing the Value of the Gold Produced by the Mining Companies 
AT Work on the Colar Fields, from 188^t to December 31, 1897. 



Full list of gold- 
mining companies 
in the Colar deld of 
Mysore, India. 



Year of 
regis- 
tration. 



Value of gold produced in — 



18f>4. I 1885. 



Mysore 1880 

Ooregum 1880 

Nundydroog 1880 

Mysore Reefs 1880 

Kine Reefs ' 1881 

Kempinkote 1893 

Mysore West 1886 

Mysore Wynaad > 1880 

Balaghat Mysore ' 1886 

Gold fields of Mysore . 1886 

Yerraconda 1894 

Champion Reefs 1889 

Coromaniel 1892 

OrienUl 1805 

Road Block 1896 



188C. 



£4,431 £23,987 



£62,520 



1887. 



1888. 



1889. 



1890. 



1891. 



£50,826 £73,972 
15,246 
26,487 



5,737 



£193,152 £229,961 £260.069 
62,503; 104,041; 132,974 



551 
1,682 



3,071 
4,139 



22,947 

542 

5,273 

5,714 



58,006 

89,345 

868 

5,242 



682 10,538 13,782 13,821 



Total 



380 



233 



89,345 
730 



20,282 



4.431 23,987: 62,520 59,478| 133,833 304,146 413.6511 5U3.400 



7474 17 
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Taiilk II.— Showing the Value of the Gold Produced by the Mining Companies 
AT Work on the Colar Fields, from 1884 to December 31, 1897 — Continoed. 



Full list of gold- 
mininff oompaniea 
in the Colar field of 
Mysore, ludia. 



Mysore 

Ooregnm 

Nandydroog 

Mysore Keefs 

Vine Reefs 

Kempinkote 

Mysore West 

Mysore Wynaad 

Balaghat Mysore — 
Gold fields of Mysore 

Yerraconda 

Champion Reefs 

Coromandel 

Oriental 

Boad Block 



Year of 
regis- 
tration. 



Total 



1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1803 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
18M 
1880 
1802 
1805 
1896 



Value of gold produced in— 



1892. 



£249, 393 
202,887 
118.026 



27.129 



1893. 



£254, 205 
280,970 
103. 558< 



1804. 



1895. 



1806. 



£202, 302 £247. 509 £440,817 
' -^- '"' ' 247,329 



27,830 



25,711 119,662 



256. 785, 

110 784| 

1.027 



264. 934 
144. 16l' 
4. 119* 
4.532I 



1897. 



Value of 

gold pro- 

dac<Hlfrom 

June, 1884, 

to Dec. 

31, 1897. 



£497,887 

200,299 

168, 613' 212, 030 

7, 370' 2, 419 

241: 869 



1, 
1, 



1,039 15.400 24.038 
21.9U7, 1.122 10 215 



30.84« 



'i 



204.441 



436 

272, 472 

844' 



6. 



636 
972 



328.996 
24, 119 



473, 
48. 



lUj 1, 
462 



791,121 

776,968 

060. se4 

17,019 

15.405 

16,777 

80,376 

147,944 
6,872 
1,049 

424, 3M 
73,425 



623,146; '786,225 798,285 955,619 1,251,738 1,491,587> 7,412,046 



Notes. — The Kempinkote Company was originally the Indian Consolidated Company, and, when 
such, obtained the £16,771 from crushings. 

The Yerraconda Company was originally the South-East Mysore ComiMiny. 

The Mysore West Company and Mysore Wynaad Company have owned and worke<l ooi^olntly the 
Tank Block since 1891 

The produce of the Balaghat Mysore for 1896 and 1897 was nut obtained from crnshinKe, but fmu 
treatment of tailings only. 

The produce of the gold fields of Mysore was obtained by the cyanide process and amalgamatkuL 



CANADA. 

The official information regarding the production of the precioas 
metals in Canada in 1897 is contained in the following data furnished by 
the Hon. George M. Dawson, C. M. G. etc., deputy director of the geo- 
logical survey of Canada. This statement is dated May 23, 1898, and 
represents the production completely revised. We give in addition 
an interesting communication from the United States consul-general 
at Ottawa, the Hon. Charles E. Turner, and from the annual rei>ort of 
the minister of mines a very full review of mining operations in the 
different districts of Canada. The statements are, however, dated 
somewhat earlier than the communication from Mr. Dawson, and con- 
sequently the latter^s final estimates of production are used in our 
tables. 

According to these figures there was an increase in the gold yield of 
the dominion in 1897 of $3,216,810 — that is, its gold output considerbly 
more than doubled, the principal increase being in the Yukon. 
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Gk>tJ» AXD Silver Production of Canada in 1897. 





Product. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Co'.tl (oiinccH. flnt'). 






291.583 
5, 5!(8. 446 


$6,027,016 
3,322.905 


SiS'iT (fine, in ore. etc.) .... 


■ 










Total 




9. 512, 9U5 













The figures given in the ])rece<ling table bring out in a marked degree 
the gratifying results of the greatly increased activity in the mining 
industry during 1897. 

All the gold-producing districts of the Dominion show gratifying 
increases, although. by far the largest ])art is due to the discoveries of 
rich placer mines in the Yukon country and to the increased output of 
Trail Creek and other districts in British Columbia. The former increase 
amounted to about $2,250,000, and the latter to nearly $1,000,000. 

Our consul-general at Ottawa is inclined to place the production of 

the Yukon at only $2,000,000, as will be seen from his letter which here 

follows : 

Consulatk-Genkral of the United States op America, 

Ottatva^ March 29^ 1898. 

Dear Sir: In response to your letter of March 21 asking rae to obtain a report 
upon the gold prodnction of the Dominion of Canada for the calendar year 1897, I 
have the honor to report : 

The figures on the report of the department of mines of Nova Scotia, a copy of 
which you will find inclosed hore, is, you notice, for the fiscal year 1897, ending 
September 30; but the figures in this dispatch are the very latest as received up to 
dati*. I will also send you in a few days a report of the department of mines at 
Briti.*ih Columbia, of which I have sent for copies. 

In the Province of British Columbia, for the calendar year 1897, in placer mining, 
the gold production was 25,676 ounces, of the value of $513,520. In lode mining, 
106,141 ounces, of the value of $2,122,820. Total, 131,817 ounces, of a value of 
$2,641,340. ITio Northwest Territory, including the Yukon, from the Saskatchewan 
district, about $55,0C0 worth, from $15 t«> $16 an onnce. The Yukon is reported to 
have yielded, according to the department of the interior reports, $2,500,000, of a 
value of about $15 per onnce. This amount is believed to be excessive, and the 
probabilities are that $2,000,000 is nearer the value than the amount reported. The 
Province of Ontario produced 11,412 ounces, of a value of about $19 net per ounce. 

There was a great deal of prospecting operations started late in the year in the 
Province of Quebec, and within the last thirty days there have been several rich finds 
made, althongh the output last year was inconsiderable. The chances look favor- 
able for material increases in 1898. The Province of Quebec produced last year «»nly 
about $1,000 in gold, but of very good quality and valued at about $16 per ounce. 
Nova Scotia produced 28,000 ounces of extremely fine quality, valued at about $19 
per ounce. 

From these returns it will be seen a very substantial increase has been made in 
gold prodnction the past year in all Provinces of the Dominion. The prospects are 
that the production in all the Provinces will be largely increased in 1898. Many 
valuable finds have been made and several milling plants installed which will pro- 
duce bullion this year. 
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The total valae of gold produced in the Dominion of Canada for the calendar year 
1897 was about $7,000,000. The geological surrey report states the amount as 
$6,100,000, but it is generally conceded that the amount is underestimated and that 
the figures are nearer $7,000,000. 

In about thirty days the seventh report of the bureau of mines for the Province 
of Ontario will be out, which I shall take great pleasure in sending to you. 
I remain, yours, very respectfully, 

Charles £. Turner, 

Consul- General. 
Mr. G. £. Roberts, 

Director of the Miiitf JVashington, D. C, 

The total silver production of the Dominion of Canada in 1897 was 
5,558,446 ounces^ of the coining value of $7,186,678 and the commercial 
value of $3,322,905. There was thus an increase' in Canada^s silver 
product in 1897 of 2,353,103 ounces over that of 1896. 

PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN CANADA. 



Consulate-General of the United States of America, 

Otiaica, March 18, 1898. 

Dear Sir: As requested by the Department of State, 1 give yoa below a report of 
the condition of the Bilver-mining industry in Canada, also some figures showing 
the production for the year 1897. 

The following table will show the amount of silver ore, in short tons, shipped to 
United States smelters in 1897, giving the amount from each mine: 



Mine. 



Antolne 

Black Diamond. 

Best 

Charleston 

Enterprise 

Goodenough.... 
Great Northern. 

Hustler 

Ibex 

Idaho 

Jackson 

Lucky Jim 

Last Chance 

Montezuma 

MounUin Chief. 



216 

1,352 

76 

78 

622 

144 

304 

129 

99 

035 

280 

184 

717 

41 

CO 

Noble Five I 1, 387 



TOUH. 



Mine. 



Ton*. 



Payne 

Queen Bess 

Kamblor 

Heco 

R.£. Lee 

Ruby Silver 

Ruth 

SlocauB.iy , 

Slocan Star 

Surprise 

Wakefield 

YTashington 

Wellington 

Whitewater 

Wonderful , 

Sundry prospects. 



13,447 

222 

685 

1.119 

83 

53 

8,201 

230 

5,295 

273 

46 

713 

131 

4,021 

60 

458 



The total production of Hilver in Canada for 1897 wum 5,558,446 ounces, valued at 
$3,322,706. 

The principal production was in the Slocan district of British Columbia, in which 
32 mines produced 41,667 tons. The mines in British Columbia were very profitable, 
and very large dividends were paid. 

The ores were very rich and found a ready market in the United States notwith- 
standing the low price of silver. The principal producers were the Black Diamond, 
Noble Five, Payne, Keco, Kuth, Slocan Star, and Whitewater. These mines were 
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operated very cheaply, requiring little or no mininji^ machinery. Several well- 
equipped milling plants are in place at the more important mines for concentrating 
purposes. 

Silver mining as an industry was began in the county of Pontiac, Quebec, near 
Ottawa (on Calumet Island, in the Ottawa River), last year, and from the high values 
of the ore as given by the Balbaoh Smelting Company, of Newark, Ni J., there is a 
likely prospect of this industry becoming important in this section. 

In the Province of Ontario, in the Port Arthur district, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, three or four mines which were worked at a profit a number of years ago, 
but which, on account of the low price of silver, were shut down, were reopened 
about the end of the year, and give promise Of being important factors in the pro- 
duction of 1898. 

The Kootenay district of British Columbia has been worked at a disadvantage for 
want of transportation facilities. The total output of silver in the Kootenay dis- 
trict up to the end of 1896 was valued at $4,028,224. 

In the Slocan mining division the following description of the ore and ore deposits 
of this district is given by Mr. W. A. Carlisle in the report of the minister of mines 
for British Columbia for 1896. 

THE SLOGAN M1N(NG DIVISION. 

There are four flistiuct kinds of veins in Slocan. 

(1) The argentiferous galena, with zinc blende, and some gray copper in a gangue 
or matrix of quartz and spathic iron. These veins cut across the stratified rocks 
and through the dikes of eruptive rock, where, in many cases, there is a good body 
of ore, and they also occur in the granite area and, with even the limited amount of 
prospecting, some have been traced from 3,000 to 4,000 feet along the strike, and one 
for nearly 2 miles. In the Slocan slates it has not yet been proven, as the vein cuts 
through shales, slates, limestones, or qnartzites, that any one of the series has been 
more favorable to the formation of ore bodies than another, as in the different veins 
it will be seen that good ore chutes may have the wall of any of these rocks men- 
tioned. The ore has been deposited along fissures both in the open-fissure cavities 
and by impregnation of the country rock, and in the cavity-filled veins can be seen 
the banded structures described elsewhere, or the solid, usually big-oubM galena, 
shows lines of foliation parallel with the walls, but it is evident that further motion 
has occurred along some of these vein fissures after ore has been deposited. 

Most of the veins are narrow, varying from 2 and 3 inches to 15 and 20 inches in 
width, with occasional widenings to 3 or 4 feet of solid ore, and even much more, as 
seen in the Slocan Star and the Alamo-Idaho veins. The ore chutes are not persistent 
horizontally, as is characteristic of nearly all veins,but ore is often continuous for 
several hundred feet, and where it then pinches a thin streak of oxides is the index 
usually followed in^the search for more ore, which seldom fails to reappear with 
more or less work. The mistake is made sometimes of following along a slip wall 
or crevice that may cross the vein crevice at a fiat angle, and thus lead the miner 
astray. Besides the solid ore, some veins have associated with them 2, 3, or more 
feet of mixed ore gangue and country rock, or a brecciated mass, which may be of 
such grade as to pay well for concentration ; and already there are three concentra- 
tors — the Alamo, Slocan Star, and Washington — doing very satisfactory work, and 
the Noble Five mill almost completed, with the erection of two, at least, contem- 
plated this year. The product or concentrates is silver-bearing galena, but any value 
contained in the decomposed material that may enter the mill will in all probability 
not be saved; likewise that in much of the gray copper, which apparently slimes 
badly and escapes. 

The ore is shipped as ''crude,'' or the solid or unaltered sulphides, or as "carbon- 
ates," i. e., the decomposed ore, consisting of oxides and carbonates of iron, lead, 
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ami silver, tlio mass havinuf aretldish-brown color, with more or less yellow material, 
those carbonates with a soft, velvety feel assaying highest in silver. 

All material about these veins should be carefully assayed before being relegated 
to the waste dump, where good ore, unsuspected, has already been thrown, especially 
HO ft, iron-stained decomposed rock or vein matter. 

While most "of the veins are not wide, the richness of their ores greatly compen- 
sates, as may be seen from values as per smelter returns from a few of the mines, as: 



Minos. 



Silver per 
ton. 



Slocitn Star. 
Reco 



Ounces. 
80 to 05 
83 to 730 



Goo(l('DOU|;h 167 to 507 

Noble Five , 02 to 513 

Las t C h a n CO ! 1 35 tu 238 

Wonderful j 113 to 133 



Rnth. 



40 to 125 



Monitor j 142 to 367 

Wellingtin ' 125 to 328 

Whitewator 72 to 326 

DardauollpH ! 149 to 470 

Enterprise I 155 to 180 

TwoFriendH I 248 to 380 



The other Slocan mines have ore of tlie same charaeter and high grade. The 
lowest values in th<» above indicate the lowest smelter returns on ore that i.n chissed 
as *' carbonates." 

The following table gives thesilvi'r production of Canada, by Provinces, as per the 
geological survey returns: 



Year. 



Outurio. Qufboc. 

Ounces. Valiio. i Ounces. Value. 



18K7 190.495 

188H ! 20K.OC4 

1889 181,009 

1890 1J8.715 

1891 1 22.'), 63.1 

1892 ' 41.&81 

1893 ^ 

1894 

1895 1 



$190,495 146, 8'.)8 $146,898 



I 
149,:i88 

148, 517 

171.545 

18.'j, 5H4 

101,910 

8,689 I j 126, 4:H) 

j 101.318 I 63,830 

, 81,753 I 53.343 



208. (MU 
163, 309 
106,6:.2 
221. 120 
30, 072 



149, 388 
133,006 
180. 122 
181,872 
100,482 



1896. 
1897. 



Hritinh Columbia. 
Ounces. I Vnluo. 



11,9,37 
37. 925 
53, 192 
70, 427 
3,300 
77, 100 



746, 379 
1,693,930 
3, 135, 34:1 



$11, 

37. 

47. 

73, 

3, 

66. 

195, 

470, 

1,105, 

2,100, 



937 
925 
873 
9i8 
241 
935 
000 
219 
289 
689 



Total. 
Ounces. I Value. 



349, 330 

395 377 
383,318 
400.687 
414,523 
310.651 

847,697 
1, 775, 083 
3, 135, 343 
5,558,446 



$.349,330 

395.377 

343. 648 

420,722 

406.233 

269. 489 

330, 128 

534,049 

1,158.033 

2,100.680 

3, 322, 905 



1 have the honor to bi», sir, yours, very respectfully, 

Charles E. Turner, 

Cansu I- a eneral. 
Director of tiik Mint, 

Treasury Department^ Wafthington, D, C, 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
[From the Annual Report of the Minister of Mines, 1897J 

MBTHOD OF COLLECTING RETURNS. 

• 

In the following table the method followed in aseiembling the ootpnt of the lode 
mines is to take the mill and smelter returns received during the year. The smelter 
returns for ore shipped in December are often not received until February or later, 
and as this report has to be in press by then, it has been thought most expedient to 
follow the above plan, or to take the returns for ore paid for, or realized upon, during 
the year. 

According to the annual report of the minister of mines of British Columbia, the 
total production of gold and silver in the Province from 1858 to the end of 1897 was: 

Gold, placer $59,317,473 

Gold, lode 4,300,689 

Silver 7,301,060 

Total : 70,919,222 

The following table shows the steady rate of increase during the past seven years 
and of the marked increase during the past year of 1897. As stated before, the 
influence of lode mining begins to be felt in the year 1892, since when the rate of 
increase has been entirely dne to the production of the metalliferous mines, as the 
output of the collieries has not increased : 

Production for Each Year from 1890 to 1897, Inclusive. 



Tear. 



1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 



Amount. 



$2,608,80:} 
3, 621, 102 
2,978.530 
3, 588, 413 



Yearly 
increase. 



Per cent. 



35 
21 



Year. 



1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Amonnt. 



$4,225,717 
5,643,042 
7,507,966 

10,455.268 



Yearly 
increase. 



Per cent. 
18 
33 
34 
40 



The following table gives a statement in detail of the amount and value of the 
different mine products for the years 1896 and 1897. 

However, although 1896 showed a very decided increase over 1895, 1897 shows a 
still greater advance in the production of gold, silver, lead, and copper. 

Amount and Value of Materials Produced, 1896 and 1897. 



Character. 



Gold : 

Placer ounces . 

Lode do... 

Silver do... 

Copper ponnds. 

Lead do... 

Total 



1896. 



Quantity. 



27,201 

62,259 

3, 135. 343 

3, 818, 556 

24, 199, 977 



Value. 



$544,026 

1,244,180 

2,100,689 

190.920 

721.384 



4, 801, 205 



1897. 



Quantity. 



25,676 

106,141 

5, 472, 971 

5, 325, 180 

38, 841, 135 



Value. 



$513,520 

2, 122, 820 

3, €72, 836 

266,258 

1, 390, 517 



7, 565. 961 
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Productiox of Mbtals, per District and Division. 



Nome. 



Cariboo 

Barkerville division 

Lightning Creek fiivision. 

Qnesnellemouth division . 

Keithley Creek division . . 

Casaiar 

Kootenay East 

Kootenay West 

Ainsfrorth division 

Kelson division 

Slooan division 

Trail Creek division 

Other i>arts 

Lillooet 

Tale 

Osoyoos 

Similkaroeen 

Tale 

Other districts 



Total 



Divisions. 



18M. 



$82,900 
53,000 
51«100 

197.050 



345,628 

545,529 

1,854,011 

1,243,360 

14,200 



131.220 

9,000 

65,108 



1897. 



165,000 
25.000 
35,000 

200.000 



440,545 

789,215 

3,280,686 

2,097,280 

157,977 



142,982 
25,100 
58.680 



Districts. 



1806. 



$384,050 



(»21.000 

154,427 

4,002,735 



33,665 
206,078 



15,000 



4.816.955 



1897. 



$825,000 



37.060 

168,796 

6,765,703 



89.840 
226,762 



9,390 



7.567,551 



a For Cassiar the production of $25,000 in 1896 from Omineca was lately reported. 



PRODUCTION OF PLACER GOLD SINCR 1858, BY YEARS. 

The following table continues the yearly prodnction of placer gold to date, as 
determined by the returns sent in by the banks and express companies of gold trans- 
mitted by them to the mints, and from returns sent in by the gold commissiooers and 
mining recorders. To these yearly amounts one-third was added up to the year 1878, 
and from then to 1895 one- fifth, which proportions were considered to represent, 
approximately^ the amount of gold sold of which there was no record. 

The gold output for 1897 shows no advance over 1896. The placer gold contains 
Arom 10 to 25 per cent silver, but the silver value has not been separated from the 
totals, as it would be insigniticant. 

YiBiJ) OF Placer Gold per Year to Date. 



1858 $705,000 

1859 1,615,070 

1860 2,228,543 

1861 2,666,118 

1862 2,656,903 

1863 3,913,563 

1864 3,735,850 

1865 3,491,205 

1866 2,662,106 

1867 2,480,868 

1868 3,372,972 

1869 1,774,978 

1870 1,336,956 

1871 1,799,440 

1872 1,610,912 

2873. 1,305,749 \ l«8a 



1874. a $1,844,618 

1875 2,474,004 

1876 1,786,648 

a877 1,608,182 

1878 1.275,204 

1879 1,290,058 

1880 1,013,827 

1881 1,046,737 






1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
lB8a, 



954,085 
794,252 
736,165 
713,738 
903,651 
693,709 
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1890 $490,435 

1891 429,811 

1892 399,526 

1893 356,131 

1894 405,516 



1895 $481,683 

1896 544,026 

1897 513,520 



Total 69,317,473 



Since last report further informatioa has been secured that has modified in some 
details this table as it then appeared, more especially in reference to the production 
of lead. This information of production in the earlier years is obtained from the 
'^Mineral statistics and mines for 1896,'^ Geological Survey of Canada. 

Production of Lode Minks. 



Year. 



1887 
1888 
1880 
188C 
18B1 
189K 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Gold. 



Oon^M. Valne 



1.170 

6,252 

30,264 

62,259 



$23,404 

125, 014 

785,271 

1, 244, 180 



106,141 2,122,820 



Total... 215,066 



4.300,689 



Silver. 


Lead. 


Oances. 


Value. 


PouDds. 


Value. 


17,090 


$17, 331 


204,800 


09,216 


79,780 


75,000 


674,500 


29,813 


53,192 


47,873 


165.100 


6,498 


70,427 


73,948 


NU. 


Nil. 


4,500 


4,000 


Nil. 


Nil. 


77,160 


66,935 


808,420 


33,064 


227,000 


195,000 


2,135,023 


78,996 


746, 379 


470, 219 


5. 662, 523 


169, 875 


1,496,522 


977,229 


16,475,464 


532,255 


3, 135, 343 


2, 100, 689 


24,199,977 


721, 384 


5,472.971 


3, 272, 836 


38, 841, 135 


1,390,517 


11.380,964 


7,301,060 


89,166,942 


2,971.6X8 



Copper. 



Pounds. Value 



324,680 016,234 

952,840 47.642 

3,818,556 190,926 

5. 325, 180 '266, 258 



10,421,256 521,060 



Total 
values. 



026,547 

104,813 

54,371 

73,048 

4,000 

99,990 

297,400 

781, 342 

2,342,307 

4, 257, 179 

7,052,431 



15,094,427 



Gold. 

Goltl is obtained in British Colambia^ either from the gold-bearing gravels of the 
plaeer mines or from the veins or lodes, and after these methods: (a) By smelting 
ore from the veins or lodes; (6) by milling and amalgamation, together with cya- 
uiding of qnartz ores; (o) by placer, hydraulic mining, or dredging of gravels. 

Smelting ore9, — Gold ores, not amenable to amalgamation or any of the wet proc- 
esses, bat profitably treatable, by smelting, to a copper-iron matte or base-lead 
ballion and refining, are now the sonrce of most of the lode gold produced in the 
Province — as at Rossland. By many who are only familiar with free-milling ores 
the importance of these smelting ores is not appreciated, but their importance 
inerea«es when it is learned that by this process a return of 95 to 98 per cent of the 
assay valne is guaranteed; that smelting charges are decreasing; and that, with 
smelting plants becoming more easily acce^ssible, the owner of a producing property 
of this class has not to incur the cost of a plant or mill to treat his ores, but can sell 
at once to the smelter. 

Hence large bodies of sulphide and otherwise refractory gold ores, carrying from 
$15 to $20 per ton in gold (as are being developed in the Province) are becoming 
profitable, and in some centers will become more so when the railroads building or 
projected are completed. In Rossland, as stated elsewhere, the average yield value 
in 1897 for 68,804 tons was $30.48 per ton, with a net valne or profit of $12 to $16 per 
ton, which net valne will, in all probability, soon increase. 

In the Boundary Creek region the now low-grade gold-bearing sulphide ores may 
prove on proper development to improve in grade, as is already promised in the 
work being done on some of the properties, and in other parts ore of this character 
may become available with easier access to the smelters. Again, ore of this class 
too low ffrade to pay to amelt may yet be found profitable by some wet process of 
treBttnent, for which experiments have not been exbauBted. 
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Hence, with the extensions of the railroad systems now bnilding, cheaper coal and 
coke, and better smelter rates, these smelting gold ores will become more profitable. 

Free-milling ore. — Until recently only placer gold was sought out, and quartz veins 
received scanty and very desultory attention. Now this search for free-milling gold 
ores has become more general, but so far the amount discovered has not been lar^^e, 
partly because there has not been time to determine by mill t-ests the values in the 
quartz veins found, most of which so far appear to be low grade, hence requiring 
most careful testing, and partly because enough work has not been done to disclose 
pay chutes. 

A large amount of quartz has been found in Fairview and Camp McKinney, in 
Yale, in Cariboo, in East Kootenay, in the Nelson division, in Lillooet, and along 
the coast and coast islands; but with few exceptions these veins, as tested, have 
proved to have low values. The ''Cariboo'' mine at Camp McKinney has a good ore 
chute that has paid $190,000 net. V^ery rich free-milling ore was taken out of the 
"Poorman'' lead, near Nelson, and the ''Fern'' mine, near there, is now becoming a 
producer; but this class of mining has not yet made much headway, although the 
greater attention now being paid, the erection of stamp mills, etc., will greatly 
tend to prove up these leads, described elsewhere in this report. 

Mention has been made of the rush northward to search for quartz leads. Sam- 
ples of good gold-bearing rock have already been received from there, and much 
quartz is known to exiHt. 

Placer gold. — The annual output of placer gold for many years has not been large, 
but companies are now opening up hydraulic mining leases in different parts of the 
Province, and some very large work is being done in Cariboo, as described. Dnring 
the past year some engaged in dredging on the Fraser have met, for the first time, 
with encouraging success, and as the conditions are better understood, and more 
experienced men, with means and the plants best experience now recommends, 
attack this problem, the more hopeful it now becomes that the gold lying in these 
rivers will be at last secured. 

SILVER-LEAD. 

The silver mines of the Province prod seed by far the greater part of the output of 
the mines for 1897, and although the silver is not now held in such high favor, its 
friends are getting handsome returns from the high-grade ores, as produced in West 
Kootenay. With the notable exception of the silver-copper ore of the Hall mines 
and some of the smaller properties, all of the silver ore carries a very high percent- 
age of lead ; or occurs in galena, and, in two or three cases, galena and blende. 

During the past summer the rapid decline in the value of silver, that proved so 
disastrous to other silver countries, had little effect on our silver mines other than to 
check investment, as the ores were usually of such high g^ade as to leave, even at the 
lowest price, a good margin of profit. The price of lead rose considerably, but this 
increase was ofilset by the increase of the export duty on lead into the United States, 
our best market, of 1.5 cents per pound on the gross lead contents in the ore. 

So far, all this silver-lead ore has had to be exported to the United States for treat- 
ment, but at both the Trail and Nelson smelters lead stacks are being erected, and 
the smelting of this high-grade lead ore will be attempted, provided "dry ore," or 
that containing less than 5 per cent of load, can be got to intermix. So far, the 
amount of this "dry" silver ore has been very small in this Province, and its dis- 
covery would greatly serve to simplify the smelting of these silver-lead ores within 
our own borders. 

The following description of the mining region of the celebrated Cariboo district is 
also taken from the annual report of the minister of mines of British Columbia, for 
the year 1897: 

Cariboo district. 

In the following description of the inimi\gTeg\oTioiCxixVy>c>o/\\.\%Tktt\»>3fcA'^\flr^«fc 
of the writer to attempt the relation o£ the oar\^ \i\s\.ot^ ^^ ^^^ '^^''' ^\tto\3L% ^»^ 
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tion of the Province, bnt to describe the work now in progress and projected and 
some of the conditions that there prevail. 

Since the year 1858 to the present time it is estimated that over $35,000,000 in gold 
has been taken from the' Cariboo gravel deposits, of which 2^ miles of Williams 
Creek yielded np over $20,000,000. The production of Williams Creek, Lightning, 
Lowhet*, Antler, Gronse, Keithley, Hardscrabble, Cunningham, Mosquito, Nelson, 
and other creeks of those early days, has become historic, bat all these deposits at 
present known have long since been exhausted, leaving only such propositions as 
the deepei^ diggings that abundant capital well expended can alone grapple and 
make successful, or the old diggings and remnants to be worked and rewasbed by 
the skillfnl and energetic Chinamen who always follow close after the white man to 
make money out of his prodigal leavings. 

Other creeks and untouched gravels may yet be found in this region, although the 
prospector has been searching for many years; bnt only 20 miles from Barkerville, it 
is claimed, lies gronnd that has been but scantily worked. However, the intense 
interest now aroused by the great Ynkon discoveries will lead many to explore a 
great extent o$ territory in this northern country yet untouched — to test n^any of 
the creeks by sinking to bed rock where only the bars have been tried. 

Lack of water at suitable elevations has long deterred undertakings that other- 
wise would be very profitable, as in the creeks above Barkerville is a large amount 
of pay dirt that with water could be easily moved and made to yield handsome returns, 
while the old channel deposits in the Quesnelle district are just now being exploited. 

Whether this needed water can be supplied or stored is doubtful in many instances, 
but such will bo quite possible in others if the means are available to build water- 
ways on a bold plan to bring water from long distances, as.was done in California. 

After the cessation of work on Lightning Creek, in the seventies, mining in Cari- 
boo fell to a very low ebb nntil about 1893, when some new organizations with more 
or less capital began to explore these now practically abandoned placer and hydraulic 
claims and to prepare 'for mining on a scale not hitherto attempted, with tlio result 
that there has been a decided revival in interest, and besides these companies, other 
undertakings are now under advisement, and if during the coming two years several 
undertakings that have now reached that point where they should either spell suc- 
cess or failure prove to be successes, other companies will have little diflicnlty in 
raising funds to mine the deep gravels by drifting, or the higher channels by 
hydraulicking. 

LOCATION. 

The Cariboo division extends for 400 miles north of the Lillooet division and east 
from the Cassiar division to the provincial boundary line, but so far nearly all mining 
has been confined to a district of about 2,000 square miles, lying between the Fraser 
River, that first flows north and then south. Access is gained by the excellent Gov- 
ernment road running north from Ash croft, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 210 
miles to Quesnelle Forks, or 280 miles to Barkerville. 

From May to November a biweekly sta^^e, carrying passengers, mail, and express, 
runs each way, stopping over at hostelries along the road where good meals and 
accommodation can usually be secured, while a weekly stage runs during the otber 
months. During the period of navigation the stage is left for the steamboat running 
between Soda Creek and Quesnellemouth, making an agreeable change of 50 miles 
on the long ride to Barkerville. At Quesnellemouth the trails start for Omenicaand 
Cassiar and other points in the great wilderness to the north, while the stage road 
turning sharply in the east runs about 40 miles to Barkerville. During the coming 
season this highway promises to become of a greater importance, as a large number 
of men with their supplies may enter this northern country via this route, bound, 
not so far as Dawson City, but for the great stretches of untried country that are 
about to be more carefully explored. 

Darin ff this last antnmn engineers for the Dominion Goveinmftnt e^twnvTied the 
upper reacbea of the Fraaer and other waterways north o£ Q,\iwn«jV\ftmwi^«tiXft ^«v^- 
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aider the amount of work necessary to remove several, bot not very great, barriers 
to river-steamboat navigation, by the removal of which barriers flat- bottomed steam- 
ers from Soda Creek will be able to penetrate much farther north. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

All merchandise, mining machinery, supplies, etc., are carried from the railroad at 
Ashcroft north by the freight teams with from four to ten horses each, the former 
well-known bull teams having now only one team left on the road. With good roads 
in good weather a team will go through to Barkerville in three weeks, but with heavy 
roads it will take much longer. Feed for the horses has to be carried, as such is 
often scarce and always very exi>ensive, oats selling for 2 to 6 cents a pound and hay 
from $50 to $125 per ton, according as the season has been favorable or not to the 
ranchers, who, with such prices for their produce, promptly paid when mining is in 
progress, are not very keen for railroad facilities. Since the revival in mining a few 
years ago all land that can be cultivated or irrigated has been taken up along the 
road, and the past comparatively wet season saw bountiful crops, although the year 
before was a poor one and many cattle died last winter from lack of fodder and the 
long, cold season. 

Costs of transportation (as well as traveling) are high — so high that the freight 
charges on mining machinery and supplies are often more than the first cost — but 
the lowest freight charges can be got during the period of good sleighing in winter, 
when there is a reduction of $20 to $35 per ton. In summer the freight charges to 
Barkerville are 5 to 6 cents per pound, to Quesnelle Forks 4 to 5 cents, and to inter- 
mediate points in proportion. 

Shipping paints, — Ashcfoft is the headquarters of the British Columbia Express 
Company, which controls the transportation of passengers, mails, and express to the 
northern country. For freighting, several concerns also make this point their chief - 
base of supplies, and supplies can be forwarded by agents here or contracts can be 
made with the freighters themselves. During the past few seasons the greatly 
increased amount of fi*eight has brought a very much larger number of teams onto 
the road, and, besides the regular forwarding companies, there are many independ- 
ent teams, corresponding to the tramp steamers in marine shipping. 

CHIEF DISTltinUTING CENTRES. 

Along the Cariboo stage road are many stopping places designated according to 
the nearest milepost, and from 108-Mile House the road branches off to the mines on 
Horsefly River. At 150-Mile House is a distributing point of long standing, as from 
here freight passes on to Barkerville, or that for Quesnelle Forks and the mining 
companies on the forks of the Quesnelle is sent over a new road to Quesnelle Forks, 
a town that was established in the very earliest days on the point of land between 
the North and South forks. For many years after the wave of whites had passed 
on to the other diggings a large colony of Chinamen was settled here, almost the 
only white man being Mr. William Stephenson, the Government agent, but since 
the advent of these large mining companies this place has again become of some 
importance, and now trails lead hence to Barkerville, Qnesnellemouth, and Horsefly. 

Soda Creek, on the Fraser, is the point where the road leads into the Chilcotin 
country, and a steamer can be taken to Quesnellemouth when there is no ice. 

At Qnesnellemouth, where the Quesnelle River enters the Fraser, is an important 
distributing point, where large supplies of goods can be secured and taken by pack 
animals over the trails, or by small boats, at present, part of the way into' the 
Omineca and Cassiar and Peace River country, or goods sent into this point by 
wagon and steamboat are thus sent on. The main road also runs to Barkerville and 
Stanley. 

Barkerville was the center of very great activity in the sixties, in the heyday of 
the rich placer diggings, and now is the point from which some of the compimies 
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operate, and the quartz-bearing mountains can be reached. It is also the terminns 
of the Cariboo road. Stanley, on Lightning Creek, is on the main stage road, bat 
is very quiet since the cessation of mining on this creek. 

GEOLOGY. 

In the report of the Geological Survey of Canada, 1887-88, are contained the 
results of the geological investigations of Amos Bowman, M. E., from which the fol- 
lowing brief sketch is taken : 

**FhifHcttl fiiatttres. — A closer examination of the features of this region (the Cari- 
boo) establishes the fact that northwesterly trends so remarkable for continuity and 
regularity in the region of the Upper Columbia are here carried out in all the 
geological and physical details. The Cariboo Range, forming the northeastern 
limit of the Cariboo country, is the northwesterly continuation of the Selkirk Range. 
The crystalline schists or gold belt seen on Quesnelle Lake is represented by similar 
rocks on Shuswap Lake and in Eagle Pass. 

"The region of Mount Agnes (near Barkerville) and Snowshoe Platean is an 
expanse of smooth and rounded flat-topped schistose hills having the same uniform 
northwesterly trend, and rising in Cariboo district to an altitude of a little over 
6,000 feet. To the right and left of it, following the same trend, are low-lying 
valleys forming the present drainage channels of the country. These are occupied 
by recent deposits. Lying alongside of them are ranges of hill occasionally rising 
into mouu tains, which represent valleys of an older date — t. f., syncinals or troughs 
occupied by rocks newer than the gold-bearing series. The valley of the Quesnelle 
River, on the left or southwest side, is 4,000 feet lower than Snowshoe Plateau, while 
the valley of Bear River and Bear Lake, on the right or northeast side, is 3,000 feet 
lower than the gold range. 

''Two remarkable breaks cross the schists or gold belt connecting the two valleys 
described. The valleys are occupied by streams characteristic of the present drain- 
age system, and by lakes. Cariboo Lake and Quesnelle Lake extend, or formerly 
extended, entirely through and across the axis of this belt. These lakes and the 
low-lying valleys connecting them are accompanied by narrow belts of level land. 
Much of it is in the form of terraces or benches. 

"Three-fourths of the territory of the Cariboo district is above the 3,000- feet con- 
tour. Snow lies on the ground above that altitude for four months in the year. 
Quesnelle Lake is closed by ice from November to March. 

'^Geology, — Approaching the Cariboo country from Ashcrofb, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the traveler passes over a region, extending from Cache Creek to 
Clinton, of chert rocks and limestones which have yielded fossils of Carboniferous 
age, and which occupy the plateau in parallel undulations between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Coast ranges. Passing the plateau of the 'green timber' (extending 
over a large extent of country), these undulations are seen to have been completely 
buried in places by a series of Tertiary clays, sands, and gravels, cappecTby volcanic 
matter and covered by drift of glacial origin and date. Underneath the Tertiary 
represented by the gravels and volcanic matter of the green timber are clays and 
lignites. 

"Exclusive of the superficial deposits, the rocks met with in the Cariboo district 
may, according to our present knowledge of them, be classed as foHows in descend- 
ing order : 

"Cainozoic — Preglacial gravels. Pliocene (f), basalts, clay shales, etc., with lig- 
nites, Miocene. 

"Mesozoic — Quesnelle River beds, argillites, agglomerates, etc., in part at least 
Lower Cretaceous. 

"Paleozoic — Bear Riverbeds, limestones, clierty quartzites, and beds of volcanic 
material, probably in part Carboniferous. 

"Paleozoic (Lower) — Cariboo schists, rocks more or less completely crystalline, 
of very varied character. 
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''Arcbiran— Qiiesnelle Lake crystalline series, graniteSi and granitoid rocks." 

The geology of those parts of Cariboo visited during the past season by the writer 
may be briefly outlined from the same source, and the parts of greatest interest are: 
(a) Quesnelle River and Lake region; (6) Barkervillc region. 

(a) In the Quesnelle region much of this territory, especially to the south and west 
of the lake, is part of the groat interior plateau, while on approaching the rivers 
the hills become muuntaiuouj, which to the east in 10 or 12 miles form part of the 
main range. In this region we are most concerned in the auriferous gravel deposits 
lying in the ancient river beds and the terraces of gold-bearing gravels found high 
up on the hill or mountain sides, which are not only being mined to-day by such 
companies as the Cariboo Hydraulic, Horsefly Mining Company, Miocene Gravel 
Mining Company, etc., to be described, but have enriched the present river and 
streams forming the modern placer ground that has been, and still is in a desultory 
manner, mined by whites and Chinamen. Hence interest attaches to the forniatious 
of the recent, Post-Tertiary, and Menozoic periods. 

^'Recent. — The low-lying valleys of Beaver Creek, Quesnelle River, and Boar 
River and the higher valley of Willow River are observed to have flats which are 
frequently 1 to 2 miles in width. Still higher lying meadows than those of Willow 
River are found in places on nearly all the tributary branches at various altitudes. 
llHually these occur where the configuration of the country has led to the formation 
of the basins in the interrupted descent of the streams. 

''The material of the recent deposits consists of the ordinary thin stratum of 
humus, or loam, overlying very extensive bodies of sand and gravel. The latter 
were washed down from higher deposits of gravel and sediments of older date and 
were bedded in the flats by the present stream. 

** Post- Tertiary and Tertiary. — The formations of the Post-Tertiary and Tertiary 
are unimportant as to the area covered and are superficial m character, but in point 
of fact the entire surface of the country is covered by Post-Tertiary detritus, 
blending into still older gravels, partly Tertiary, of an great or greater economical 
importance. 

"The volcanic rocks of Tertiary age which are so widely distribnted over the 
plateau were noticed at only two points, viz, on the north arm of Quesnelle Lake 
and at Guys Mountain. 

'* Mesozoic, — Quesnelle River beds : A large area which can be definitely referred to 
the Lower Cretaceous, accompanied by an old series of rocks (which may be Jurassic), 
occupies the trough of the Quesnelle River Valley. 

*'This belt is crossed in traveling from Beaver Lake to Quesnelle Forks and theuce 
to Kangaroo Creek. It has an average width of 16 miles within the area of the maji. 
AUalong the Quesnelle River and at Cedar Creek, on the lower Quesnelle Lake, this 
form<ation has yielded auriferous gravels. These were the first 'pay gravels' 
discovered and the first to be profitably mined in the Cariboo country. 

"The prevailing habitus of the series is that of mixed volcanic and sedimentary 
rocks. Massive beds succeed each other with great regularity. The limits of the 
formation are: Along Beaver River Valley on their southwest side and along a line 
from Upper Swift River to Spanish Lake Valley on the northeast side. The latter 
boundary extends in a northwesterly directi<»u to Lightning Creek, below the 
Bonanza mine, where it forms Red Canyon of Lightning Creek, between the Bonanza 
and Boyds Cold Spring basin. In the opposite or southwesterly direction it con- 
tinues to Quesnelle Lake, striking the lake a few miles above Lynx Peninsula; thence 
eastward, it forms the south shore of Quesnelle Lake. 

*^ Aspect. — Thohills composed of these rorks are much lower than those of the under- 
lying gold-bearing (Cariboo) schists on the northeast. Their surface is rough and 
craggy. Generally they are from 2,000 to 3,000 feet lower than those of the gold- 
bearing schists. 

^^liocks. — The bulk of the strata constituting the group is chiefly the result of 
AaJijuezitarv deposition^ while others are c\eaT\y ot c,o\i\«w\\»atwi^«v\^'«j^V«i\i\M vsva^w^ 
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both molten and fragniental. Among these were found the characteristic conglom- 
erates of the Shasta gronp. The cementing material is often a brownish ckt greenish 
masa. From conglomerate to breccia, with the same cementing material, they pass 
into a compact rock consiating of the cementing material alone. Sometimes this is 
crystalline and in massive beds, less frequently bedded. Of the mineral ingredients, 
aside from hornblende and feldspar, the crystalline varieties are frequently line in 
grain and not readily determined without the microscope.'' 

(6) BarkerviUe region. — Under this heading may be described, in short, the very 
important area of the Cariboo schists, in which the famous gold creeks of this dis- 
trict have carved out their basins and which carry the many but as yet unproductive 
quartz veins. Dr. Dawson, >lr. Bowman, and other geologists and mining men 
believe these gold schists to have been the source of the gold in the great placer 
deposits, and the day may yet come when paying mines will be discovered among 
the many quartz veins in these schists, which hitherto have failed to disclose chutes 
of pay ore. (See report below on quartz veins.) 

Mr. Bowman has stated that these "gold schists'' of the "Cariboo schists,'' occu- 
pying a belt 16 miles, with a probable depth of 5,000 feet, consist of very highly 
altered sediment clays and sandstones, with occasional bands of limestone and cal- 
careous shales, comprising the well-known and characteristic "slate rock" that 
varies from black to bluish shale to a more or less foliated gray or green chloritic 
or talcose schist, which to a great extent has been metamorphosed to the typical 
mica schist, the most characteristic and widely distributed of the varieties of tbe 
' ^'Cariboo slates." 

These rocks to a great extent are highly crystalline, thus distinguishing them 
from later formations, conform in strike to the general northwest trend, and, being 
much folded, incline at angles varying from horizontal to vertical. In this excessive 
folding, from the lateral pressure that has caused this great schistosity, have occurre<l 
many fissures or fractures conforming m most part in strike with that of the inclos- 
ing Tocks in which the large number of quartz veins have been formed, more partic- 
ularly on the summits than in the lower-lying or valley portions. Dikes of various 
kinds of eruptive rock are occasionally found. 

The possibilities for successful mining may now be outlined. 

A. — HYDRAULIC MINING. 

FireU — In the Quesnelle River district the extensive auriferous gravel deposits in 
the ancient, river system, as yet betrayed only here and there, as at the Caribuo or 
Horsefly mines, or at those other points where little work other than enough to 
prove the existence of these gravels has been done, certainly* merit careful investi- 
gation. 

Provided sn^cient water can be obtained, as will be discussed below, gravel 
deposits known to exist almost beyond doubt, both north and south of the Quesnelle 
Biver, should be prospected and the rich ground now being opened up in that por- 
tion of the channel known as the Cariboo mine should be a very strong incentive, 
although it does not follow that a deposit of gravel, of this same period found a lew 
miles distant is necessarily part of the same channel or carries any such values as 
this mine does. However, much of this gravel, explored only in a small way, has 
proved to carry gold and should be further tested, for with good dumping facilities 
now there some of these deposits may prove to be very valuable if sufficient water 
can be brought into these claims, and probably the drainage ar6a available witbiu a 
radius of twenty miles may supply enough water for five or six hydraulic propo- 
sitions. Some of the gravel deposits are described below. 

Quesnelle Forks, via 150-Mile House, is the chief point in the Quesnelle region. 

Second, — In the BarkerviUe district it is reported by many familiar with the ground 
that along the creeks from which high values wore mined out in early days there 
remains a large amount of gravel that will pay well if mined by hydraulicking, but, 
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BO far as these creeks are at a relatively high altitude and near the sonrces of water 
supply drawn from a very limited drainage area above, the supply of water is here 
very limited or only available for four to six weeks when the melted snow fills the 
streams for a shorttime. For many years hydraulicking in a comparatively smaL^ 
way has been done at seveial places, while this rush of water lasted, with profitable 
returns. 

It is claimed that a large supply of water might be brought 50 miles, but this 
would require much capital. In the lower parts of someof these creeks the hydraulic 
elevator might be used were water more plentiful, and to work over a large amount 
of gravel in Williams Creek, below Barkerville, the Cariboo Qold Fields is now 
expending a large amount of money in ditches, flumes, sluices, etc., this company 
having secured the major part of the water supply of this district. 

Annually mining of this kind is done on Grouse Creek, at the Waverly Mine; on 
the Black Jack, Eye-opener, and Forest Rose, near Barkerville ; on Stouts Gulch, 
Lowhee and Mosquito creeks; while the Chinamen are working some of the benches 
at several other points and cleaning up a few thousand dollars every year. 

Barkervillef chief point— Thirdly .—A.s the district now under report is only a small 
part of the Cariboo division, new territory may yet be discovered, especially along 
the continuation of this gold belt to the northwest. 

B. — DRIFT MINING. 

In these famous creeks the gold was found at bed rock, sometimes at very little . 
depth, as in the upper part of Williams Creek; but drift mining was almost general, 
tunnels being run upstream or into the banks to tap the benches on the rims, or 
shafts were sunk 50 to 125 feet or more deep. Unless drained by tunnela some 2,000 
to 6,000 feet long, all mines opened by shafts had to contend with a large volume of 
water in most of the creeks, and, with excessively high freights and long delays, the 
miners were thrown back on their own resources and ingenuity, and with very little 
ironwork at hand it is surprising how cleverly they handled, with really primitive 
means of overshot water wheels and Cornish pumps, such bodies of water. 

With water and much very bad soft or '' running" ground or ''slum,'' these men 
contended against almost insuperable difficulties, but won, and among the Cariboo 
men was thus trained by hard necessity a band of miners patient, resourceful, and 
extremely skilled in working the most difficult kind of gravel diggings. 

In working down these streams, as on Williams, Lightning, Antler, and other 
creeks, the gold was found to bo in much smaller grains and more widely scattered, 
and also, as the creeks lost their grade and became wider, the water became far too 
much for any pumping appliances then to handle, and mining stopped here. Many 
futile attempts were made to bottom these channels, but water always drove them 
out, even though large pumps were put in, as at the Kurtz & Lan#Bhaft ou Lower 
Williams Creek. 

To-day some of these deep channels are being explored and other enterprises of 
this character are under way. On Willow River, at the mouth of Mosquito Creek, 
Mr. Laird has pluckily stuck at his attempt to explore the deep channel of this 
river, the gutter of which lies nearly 110 feet below the present surface, and this 
winter, barring mishaps, should know wbether gold in paying quantities occurs 
along the deep bed rock. On Slough Creek Mr. Hopp and Mr. Sargent, for their 
company, have maintained their struggle to bottom that deep channel opposite the 
mouth of Nelson Creek. 

In this kind of work the gutter or lowest point of the channel is ascertained by 
sinking a series of holes to bed rock with some form of boring machine, the Jetting 
machine, made by tbe Aurora Well Works, Illinois, having proved very efficient. Of 
course it is almost impossible to determine any values that may lie in these deep 
gravels by means uf such Huiall holes, but, having located the deepest point in the 
cross section, tbe next step is to sink a shaft in bed rock, so as to get at or imme- 
diately below this lowest point or gutter. "B^ doVTi%\^A%^ox>s.\iixw^^<b\stwQj^^ 
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of sinking in the soft ground is avoidedy and not so much water has to be handled 
until the gravel is entered and powerful pumps can be installed before the main 
water source is tapped. 

In this manner along many of the famous creeks of this district, such as the lower 
parts of Willow, Williams, Slough, Lightning, etc., are miles of channel awaiting 
exploration — it is true that nearly all such ground is now held under mining leases, 
but with no attempts being made to prospect them — and should any of the above 
enterprises prove successful, capital will be encouraged to exploit much more of this 
ground, from which, higher up the streams, so much gold was mined in the early 
days. 

Of course in this work water will be the greatest fifcctor to contend with, but with 
modem pumps and a lift of only 100 to 300 feet. a large volume of water can now be 
easily handled. In nearly all these channels is a stratum of bowlder clay of greater 
or lees thickness and practically impervious to water, and if mining can be done 
without piercing this stratum the flow of water to ji>e handled will be much less than 
otherwise by keeping out the surface drainage. 

In the Quesnelle district much interest has been aroused by the exploratory work 
being done by Senator Campbell near the Horsefly River, where he is sinking a 
shaft, now 250 feet deep, in the gravels lying in an ancient channel here discovered. 
Bed rock has not yet been reached, but should this endeavor prove a success the 
continuation of this channel will be traced ; then it should be invariably cross-sec- 
tioned with bore holes to And the gutter, as, in the long run, this preliminary will 
be found to be the most economical, as the shaft can be sunk at the best point. 

In sinking the above shaft the flow of water has proved to be very small, the thick 
stratum of bowlder clay again keeping out surface water. As described below, at 
the Ward Mine, close by, the gravel bars there have been enriched where the modem 
Horsefly crosses this channel, leading to the expectation that this deep shaft will 
prove this channel, now located by holders of mining leases for miles along its sup- 
posed course, to be rich enough in gold to permit drift mining with profit. 

C. — PLACER MINING. 

Placer mining, other than by means of large hydraulic plants for low-grade grav- 
els, is now mostly confined to the work done by the Chinamen, who are taking out 
a decreasing amount of gold annually, and unless new diggings are found on other 
creeks, most of which within a radius of this district have been carefully pros- 
pected, this class of mining will before long practically cease. 

The beds of the various creeks in which gold has been found have been also care- 
fully worked over, except in the very deep and rapid channels, but on the South 
Fork of the Quesnelle, a rapid-flowing river of size, in which much gold has been 
found, the Golden River Quesnelle Mining Company, by damming back this river 
where it flows f^m the lake, hopes to be able to thus lay bare this river bottom in 
long enough periods to permit the mining of those parts of it hitherto out of reach. 

D.— DREDGING. 

Some attempts, with very small success, have been made to dredge the bottoms 
and bars in the Upper Fraser and the Quesnelle; but as most of this work has been 
undertaken by inexperienced men, and with forms of dredges now known to be use- 
less, Tory little of practical value has yet been determined as to the values in these 
gravels. In most of these experiments the gold- saving appliances, on which success 
mostly depends, are reported to have been wholly inadequate. 

Gold dredging is now being carried on in many parts of the world, with some 
notable successes, but many failures; but forms of dredges best adapted are now 
being better understood, and an important article on this subject is appended to 
this report. 

A compaay wne preparing to work on the Fraser, above Cottons oo(\.'BAN«t^'Nfn^jDL^ 
7474 18 
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dipper dredge, and another compaiiy has declared its intention of putting a nnmher 
of dretlges daring the coming year on waters farther north, above Fort George. 

There are certainly auriferous bars in many of these rivers, but no reliable data 
have yet been secured on which to base any further report. In nearly all snob enter- 
prises a rapidly flowing current will have to be contended with, also in many cases 
deep water and bowlders. Suction dredges have been tried, but, as at every other 
place, these proved to be ntterly uselesn, and, to those interested in this kind of 
miniug, attention can be drawn to the fact that experience now shows that bucket 
dredges are proving the only device suitable to the raising of gravel of such deposits 
to the gold-saving apparatus. 

B.— QUARTZ MINING. 

During this visit a few of the many quartz ledges in these "gold schists,'' near 
B'arkerville, were examined. Mr. Bowman examined many more and has reported 
upon them in the Geological Report, 1887, and to this report very little more can be 
added, as very little work has since been done and nothing of importance disclosed. 
The discovery of free gold in the decomposed outcrops of some of these ledges has 
aroused periodic flashes of interest in these leads, but as no shoots of pay ore have 
been found, this kind of mining has languished and, so far, always ended with no 
good results. 

Although it is a well-known fact that many rich placers have never betrayed the 
source of their gold, on studying the history of the gold placers formed in the rich 
creeks that flow down from these mountains, near Barkerville, one can hardly help 
bnt believe that this wealth of gold has its source near at hand, and that by the 
erosion of the veins and stringers in these Cariboo schists this gold was liberated 
and concentrated in these streams. For one reason coarse gold, much of which was 
rough and little water worn, has been found in greater or less quantity in nearly all 
these creeks where they ran down from these vein-crossed mountains, and invariably 
on descending these creeks the gold became finer in size and more scattered. 

Feins. — The following are the chief conditions characteristic of nearly all these 
quartz veins : 

(a) These veins to a great extent conform to the strike bnt not to the dip of the 
Inclosing schists; bnt this rule is not general, some veins cutting across the schists. 

(6) The gangue is almost invariably lusterloss, barren, milky- white quartz (the 
same as found attached to the gold nuggets in the placers), often very hackly or 
easily crumbled. 

(c) Much of the quartz, as in the large masses, is perfectly f^ree of sulphides, but 
as a general rule it carries a small percentage of coarsely crystalline iron pyriteSj 
usually along and near the walls, but also in bunches throughout the mass. A little 
galena is sometimes present, but seldom zinc blende or copper pyrites. The amount 
of sulphides in some veins is 3 to 6 per cent of the whole. 

(d) The values of these sulphides when concentrated in gold and silver are often 
found to be good, but not high. 

(e) So far no shoot of pay free-milling quartz ore has been found, although on sev- 
eral veins the decomposed top material, very limited in amount, has proved rich, but 
of many mill tests of ore from many of these ledges, the plates have seldom caught 
more than $1 to $4 per ton. 

(/) Some of these veins appear to be traceable by outcrops along the line of strike 
for 1 or 2 miles, but they are very much concealed by surface detritus and nnder- 
brush. These veins are irregular, sometimes swelling out to 20 feet or more in width, 
as in the B. C. vein, and then fading to a stringer or series of both parallel and rami- 
fying stringers. They are also, near the surface at least, much distorted and often 
faulted, but often continuous for several hundred feet, maintaining a fair width. 

ig) Often, in the same gulch or creek, gold of markedly different values was found, 
gold of a certain grade being confined to a certain section of the channel or bed in 
tbe grayel and not much intermixed w\t\x t.\\a\> oi «iio\.\x«t ^9A<^)>i«st^ ^^5E^.^<(»i(x\»^l 
its probable local source. 
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Agaio, it is claimed that in some of the creeks wheie qaartz veins were ont across, 
although to-day little or nothing can be fonnd in snch ledges, yet in the placer 
deposits there was a certain enrichment, often of a gold differing in value fronuthat 
found in the other parts of the oreek bed. 

(h) Again, it has been fonnd that (a) the schists inclosing these veins carry some 
gold values $ also (5) that a band or zone of the schists may have a series of inter- 
banded as well as a reticulating system of very small veins or quartz stringers 
carrying gold and sulphides, very similar to the auriferous schists worked in the 
Homeetake Mine in Dakota. Some work has been done on one of these zones which 
gave low-grade gold values of $1 to $7 per ton. 

MUUng qualitiea. — (i) If pay shoots are found and worked, in all probability a cer- 
tain amount of the gold will be free-milling or amalgamable, while that in close 
combination with the sulphides can be saved to a g^at extent when these are con- 
centrated by treating by chlorination or cyaniding, as is now done in so many parts 
of the world. 

As already stated, no shoot of pay free-milling gold ore has been found in the 
Cariboo quartz veins, but the underground work has certainly not yet been such as 
to do justice to these prospects, or to absolutely determine that no pay shoot shall 
be fonnd, as no shaft has reached a greater depth than 180 feet, to show whether in 
depth values do not increase or the amount of distortion and dislocation lessen, 
permitting these veins to be more regular. Considerable capital has been expended 
on some of these claims, but the work done has not been commensurate with tht 
amount of money spent. 

It is true that if pay shoots exist here, they might be expected to crop out some- 
where near the surface, and the discovery of only one such shoot would at once 
encourage a far greater amount of thorough prospecting, but it may so happen that 
only work in depth will yet disclose this desired consummation, and with only a 
reasonable amount of capitiil some of these claims can be prospected to a depth of 
several hundred feet. During the past season, work has been in progress on a num- 
ber of claims, and M. Emile du Marais, M. E., representing a French company, after 
securing bonds on a number of properties and the use of the Government testing 
works, did some work on several claims near Barkerville, especially on one of the 
bands of gold-bearing schists, but getting results not sufficiently good to induce him 
to proceed, he has thrown up most of the bonds and discontinued work for the time 
being; but even this work, unsatisfactory in its results as far as it went, was far 
from being enough to demonstrate the latent possibilities in these veins or to prove 
them absolutely worthless. 

QUARTZ VBINg. 

Mr. Bowman, in the Geological Report, 1887-88, 31-49 C, has described a large 
number of these quartz leads, as examined by him on Williams, Lowhee, Mosquito, 
Lightning, Sugar, Grouse, Antler, Cunningnam, Snowshoe, Harvey, Duck, and other 
creeks, Ic^nd and Round Top mountains. The writer also visited some of the 
claims crossed by Williams, Lowhee, and Grouse creeks. Stout Qulch, and on Island, 
Bums, and Amador mountains. 

WilliatM Creek, — On the Black Jack, in tne shaft filled with water, a shoot of ore 
from which some of the best values had been reported, is said to be faulted, below 
which fault the vein has not yet been picked up. Near the top of the shaft a tun- 
nel has been run in for a considerable distance m which the vein was seen to be split 
up into a series of stringers, but it is said some gold is found in the whole mass of 
vein-crossed schists. 

On the Porcupine and Steadman ledges nothing has been done for years, but on 
the latter a strong vein 4 to 5 feet wide of this very white quartz shows plainly. 

SiouU Crulch. — Winthrop claim shows near the small creek irregular veins and 
stringers of quartz in the schists, and at one place a tunnel had been driven in to 
tap A large body of tbia glaaay milk-white quartz wbiolx b.ad uo^ couXA\i\xfik^ ^q^^tql 
in depth. 
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The B. C. Mining Company owns three olainis at the head of the gulch on the 
divide, between it and the Lowhee Gnlch, the Cariboo, St. Lanrent, and American. 
ThiSytknown as the B. C. vein, runs magnetically east and west, with a dip of 72^ N., 
and is, for several hundred feet, of large width, 100 feet of it being 35 feet wide, of 
barren-looking, milky-white quartz. For a considerable length it is 15 to 25 feet 
wide, bnt again it becomes a mass of stringers in the schists. On the Cariboo claim is 
the chief work, or a crosscut tunnel 143 feet long, that intersects the vein 53 feet 
from the surface, where it has a width of 19 feet of the same kind of quartz with a 
little iron pyrites. From this tunnel extend 170 feet of drifting, which, with three 
crosscuts, show the vein to be continuous for this distance, with an average width 
of 20 f^et. A shaft from the surface to this drift extends 60 feet below it, with a 
65-foot drill hole (diamond drill) in the bottom, all in quartz. 

The quartz in this large vein carries from 4 to 5 per cent of sulphides, which, on 
concentration, are said to have assayed, in making mill tests, over $20 per ton; but, 
so far, all tests for free-milling gold have been very low, or $1.50 to $2 i>er ton, and 
in this large vein no pay shoots or special pay streaks have yet been developed in 
the amount of work so far done. All the machinery for 2(X-stamp mill, pans, aettlers, 
three engines, etc., costing $61,000, were brought in over ten years ago, only to be 
stored away and kept in good order to the present time. 

A good site, with a fair amount of water for milling purposes and good timber, is 
available about 2,500 feet distant. 

Last summer, to the west of this tunnel, a number of open trenches were dng to 
find the continuation of the vein, which becomes much smaller, and holes were sunk 
with diamond drill, with results not ascertained. Other, but smaller, veins were 
seen in this gnlch. 

Lowhee Guloh, — After leaving Stouts Guloh, several claims were seen in this gulch 
in which old miners claim is a large amount of good ground that could be hydraul- 
icked, as there is excellent grade, but the supply of water is too small to permit 
other than a small amount of washing in each year, although it is said a fair amount 
of water can be brought to this gulch by a ditch from Jack of Clubs Creek. The 
hydraulic leases for most of this gulch are said to be nnder bond from Mr. Pinkerton 
to an English company, represented by Mr. Rathbone. 

The Goldfinch claim was being exploited by a Vancouver company, and a tunnel 
being driven to strike a vein was in 100 feet, having out through several small veins 
4 to 8 inches wide and one 2 to 3 feet wide of the white quartz and iron pyrites. 
Other claims in thiH vicinity were being tested by this same company. 

The Pinkerton claim, — The schists are here cut by many small quartz veins and 
stringers heavily impregnated with coarse iron pyrites, in the decomposed outcrops 
of which considerable gold has been washed. A little work had been done, but none 
of these veins could be traced for more than a few feet before it ended or frayed out 
into stringers. 

Orouse Creek, — About 6 miles east of Barkerville, where much mining was done 
in the early days, the cleaned bed-rock is seen to be traversed in many directions by 
a network of veins, but at the head of the creek were seen some large ledges. 

Fountain Head, — Here a tunnel has been driven a few feet in a large exposure, 4 to 
7 feet wide, of broken, rusty, honeycombed quartz carrying iron pyrites and zino 
blende, but in another tunnel, lower down, the vein was only 10 inches wide, if this 
tunnel has really gone in far enough to strike this vein that here cuts across the 
schists and slates. 

Lord Dufferiu and May Flower are old locations farther up the creek, on which 
a large vein of white quartz and a little pyrites crosses the creek. A tunnel on one 
side runs about 30 feet northwest, along the vein, 4 to 7 feet wide, until it is cut off 
by a fault, and a tunnel to the southeast is in over 170 feet following for part of that 
distance a wide vein of the same white quartz that cuts across the black slate. The 
vein appears near the face of this tunnel to be split up into stringers, or to have 
become very small, bnt the ground is concealed by the timbering. From a 10-ton 
tost lot of this ore Mr. Marsh is said to have got $7 to $8 per ton, no work being done. 
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laland Mouniain. — This monntaiD, lying between Willow River and Slough Creek 
and 4 miles from Barkerville, is tiaversed by a namber of veins, npon some of which 
more or less work has been done, but only recently worked, were visited. However, 
in the past some very good material has been found on this mountain, the decom- 
posed surfaces of some of the veins carrying considerable gold; but to date, in all 
the work done— practically little below the surface influences — the veins have been 
much disturbed and faulted, but they show the same characteristics already outlined, 
or an irregnlar persistence along the strike, of the same white quartz with 1 to 5 
per cent of sulphides. 

Island Mountain Mining Company (President C. T. Dupont, Victoria). — This 
property consists of three Crown-granted claims, two located along one vein, one 
along a second. 

On the Johns claim are three tunnels, two of which, three-fourths of a mile by 
wagon road to the stamp mill, are each from 300 to 400 feet long, showing a vein 
very contorted and irregular in width, of the white quartz and pyrites, for some 
distance, 2 to 4 feet wide, then a series of stringers, but in one place 7 feet wide, but 
only for a few feet. The third tunnel, higher up the hill, was a crosscut for 300 feet, 
wherein it struck the same vein, which carries a'good width at one place where an 
uprise has been made. 

Xo work has been done here for some years, but from some of this ore good assays 
in gold are obtained, although the ore so far disclosed mills very low, or $2 to $4 
per ton. 

The claim west of this is owned by a French company, but no work has been done 
for seventeen years, when over 3,000 feet, were done on a vein, from the surface of 
which gold was washed from the rotten quartz. 

Little Giant claim. — A 40-foot tunnel runs in on a barren -looking vein, 2 to 3 feet 
wide, of white quartz that carries very little pyrites, and 350 feet lower down the 
steep hillside another tunnel runs for 60 feet along the vein, which is there faulted, 
and although the tunnel has been extended 500 to 600 feet (without trying to pick 
up the vein along the line of faulting) the vein has not been found again. 

Stamp mill. — This company, aided with a bonus from the Provincial Government, 
erected, niiie years ago, above the stage road as it runs along Jack of Clubs Lake, 
a 10-stamp mill, consisting of (a) Blake crusher; (5) two 5-stamp batteries (made by 
Prescott Scott Co., 1878, San Francisco); (c) copper plates; (d) four 4 by 12 foot 
end-shake vanners ; (e) engine, 15 by 30 inch ; (/) boilers; (9) small pump for rais- 
ing water from the lake. The buildings and machinery are now in comparatively 
good condition. This mill was run for a short time without vanners on ore from the 
claims just described, but with very poor results, and yet, after installing the con- 
centrating machines, milling was attempted only for a short time further, when all 
work was stopped and the mill has now stood silent for some years. 

Bums and Amador mountains, lying between Lightning and Jack of Clubs creeks, 
and 3 miles from Stanley, the chief town on the former creek, are also crossed by a 
series of quartz veins much similar to those already described. On the north side 
of Amador Mountain* or overlooking the valley of Lightning Creek, is a series of 
veins, some 2 to 5 feet wide in places, on which some assessment work has been done 
during the past year, the quartz of which is as usual milky white, but with very 
little sulphide, and showing no free gold, which is only rarely seen in the Cariboo 
veins. Lack of time prevented the examination of many other q uartz ledges, on 
which little or no work had been done, or none at all for eight or ten years. 

SILVER-LEAD VEINS. 

During the past two seasons there has been some prospecting done on the Clear- 
water Lakes, the source of the North Thompson River, the prospectors going from 
Quesnelle Forks via the Quesnelle Lakes, and a number of claims have been staked 
off on ledges of quartz and galena carrying silver, from which very good samples 
were seen. 
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IVater supply, — TLe fatnre of this district depends now npon two factors: (a) the 
quartz ledges; {h) the water supply. Some idea of the former conditions has been 
given. 

In the region about Barkerville the supply of water is not great, for the reasoo 
that the creeks, with their gravel deposits, are already situated high up and near 
tho sources of supply, so that only a comparatively small drainage area is available 
from which the waters may be stored. The elevation precludes the chanco of 
bringing in water from a distance of at least 50 miles, as is claimed by explorers 
familiar with the region ; hence hydraulic mining will not be possible where it is 
required to be of magnitude to make low-grade gravels profitable. 

During the short season of high water all available water is utilized in washing 
small benches and other diggings, and after this most of the water supply at Barker- 
ville will be diverted to operate the hydraulic elevators on Williams Creek. The 
summer seascms are usdally very dry, so that the supply comes for the most part 
from the melting snows. 

In the QueHuelle region all the possible water privileges or drainage and storage 
areas where water can be taken at elevations sufficient to be useful in hydraulic 
mining have been now located except those, if such exist, that are over 20 miles 
distant f^om these gravel deposits on the Quesnelle, Cottonwood, and Horsefly 
rivers. Of these water rights located, probably water enough for eight companies 
using 1,000 miner's inches may be secured for part of the season, and two, perhaps 
three, of 2,500 inches and more. 

No data as to the average rain and snowfall extending over a number of years 
exists ; but as this region also has many dry seasons, all the rain and snowfall of the 
fall, winter, and spring months must be stored up in lakes dammed at their outlets 
or in valleys converted into storage reservoirs. In May and June there is a rush of 
water in every creek Arom the melting snows, supplying a good head of water into 
the month of July, but for the months of August, September, and October the stor- 
age reservoirs must then be relied upon to make up the then very scanty supply. 
This falling off in the water supply in the months best suited to this kind of mining 
has so far proved very detrimental to hydrauli eking, and the progress has not l>een 
possible that was at one time expected. In California, before hydraulic mining was 
restricted or practically stopped, water was brought in ditches and flumes for long 
distances, as 70 and 80 miles, and even 110 miles, and in this district good water 
supplies may be found lying farther away, which in time may be brought ou to 
these gravels if development work, so very lacking at present, demonstrates that 
there are large gravel deposits in the Quesnelle district sufficiently auriferous to 
warrant such undertakings. The gravel in the Cariboo mine has already proven 
to be exceptionally rich for the extent and depth it has been tested, but a large 
supply of water throughout the working season of five months is demanded but has 
not yet been secured, a» a large amount of barren material has to be removed before 
tho mine can be properly and safely opened up to permit the mining of the magnifi- 
cent deposit of gravel. 

If other enterprises are begnn, it will not be long before all the water in this 
district draining from that area above tho necessary ditch lines will be stored up. 
and none whatever will be allowed to go to waiite. (From the annual report of the 
minister of mines, Province of British Columbia, 1897.) 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
GOLD. 

The returns for the year ended September 30 show that 26,579 ounces 
19 pennyweights 21 grains were extracted. There are a few returns 
not yet received, which will bring tbe tyotal \i^ ttt about 28.^000 ounces. 
The difficulty referred to last yeat m ^e^tXiii^ ^twdl^K. T^\xtt\jA ^sw^ 
those engaged in gold mining &ti\\ i^out\\i\xe&* 
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General Statement for the Year ended September 30, 1897. 



District. 
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2 


829 


2 


1 


17.533 


2 


3 


43.486 


4 


1 


18,664 


1 


5 


25,404 


4 


4 


4,985 


4 


5 


561, 110 


6 


1 


5,231 


1 


1 
1 




1 
1 


4,060 


1 


13,731 


1 


1 


228 


1 


2 


7,696 


3 



. 2 




1 
2 


3,451 


3 


4,554 





34 


207,255 


37 



Tons 
crashed, 



611 
287 
9,158 
28,700 
8,076 
9,324 
2.344 

12,659 
806 
717 
372 
963 
112 
956 
308 
167 
929 



' Average 
yield of gold 
{ }ier ton. 

Oz. dvft. gr. 

10 9 

1 17 20 
6 5 
13 
5 7 
5 23 
19 9 



76,559 








3 
1 






6 13 
13 7 

15 15 

16 2 
4 3 

10 8 

6 

18 17 

7 8 
13 15 



Total yield of 
gold. 



Oi. dwt. gr. 

318 3 2 

M2 19 5 

2,866 18 

6,209 18 10 

3,366 10 

2,781 13 19 

2. 274 4 4 



4,181 
461 
560 
299 
199 
393 

1,177 

282 

82 

625 



18 19 
8 

19 19 
14 



12 

19 

1 

5 

7 
18 





7 
6 

2 



26,595 6 21 



Note. — Additional returns bring the total amount of gold produced daring the year to 26,963 ounces 
14 pennyweights 2 grains. 

General Annual Statement. 



Year. 



1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



Total gold ex- 
tracted. 



Oz. 

7.275 
14,001 
20,022 
25,454 
25,204 
27,314 
20,541 
17,868 
19,866 
19,227 
13,094 
11.852 

9.140 
11,208 
12,038 
16,882 
12, 577 
13,801 
13,234 



dwt. gr. 



14 17 

18 13 

4 8 

13 2 

11 11 

6 10 

19 



5 

7 
17 

7 
13 



6 
1 



5 
4 
6 
19 
9 



Stuff 
crushed. 



14 19 
13 18 



1 
22 



8 10 



6,473 
17,002 
21, 434 
24,423 
82,162 
31,386 
32,262 
35,147 
30, 829 
30.791 
17, 093 
17,708 
13,844 
14, 810 
15,490 
17.369 
17,990 
15, 936 
14,037 



Year. 



Total gold ex- 
tracted. 



1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893a 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Total 



Oz. 
10,756 
14, 107 
15,446 
16, 059 
22,202 
23,362 
Jl, 211 
22,407 
26.155 
24,358 
23,391 
21,080 
14,'030 
14. 980 
22.112 
25.596 
26, 579 



du)t. gr. 

13 2 

3 20 

9 23 

18 17 

12 20 

5 13 
17 18 

3 10 

6 13 
9 9 




3 
5 

7 




18 

7 
13 



17 21 
14 6 
19 21 



654,446 8 14 



Stuff 
cruMhed. 



T<m9, 
15,556 
12,081 
25,954 
25.141 
28,890 
29.010 
22,280 
36, 178 
39.160 
42.749 
35, 212 
83,633 
28,040 
89,333 
58.082 
65,873 
76,559 



1,029,923 



a Nine months only. 
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Production, by Districts, from 1862 to 1896. 



District. 



Tons 
crushed. 



Caribou and Moom Rivera 

Montague 

Oldham 

Renfrew 

Sherbrooke 

Stormont 

Tangier 

Uniackeft 

Waverly 

Salmon Riverc 

Brookfleldd 

Whitebnmd 

LakeCachae 

Rawdon, East Central d 

Wine Harbor 

Fifteen Mile Stream c 

Malaga, firom 1889 to 18S3 

Unproclaimed and other districts 

Total to Sept. 30, 1896 



96,848 
21,696 
45,100 
48,142 

173, 130 
80,816 
42,720 
50.656 

121,540 
96,601 
14.860 
6,848 
20,734 
12,158 
42,711 
27,738 
18,567 
62,522 



980,882 



ToUi yield. 



Oz. dwt gr. 
88,024 18 20 



87,894 1 

48,990 10 

83,869 8 

123,323 18 

42,318 19 

20,192 17 

85,683 12 

60,847 1 

89,878 7 

11,534 6 

9,535 15 



22,757 
9,592 
29,140 
15.846 
15,180 
44,722 



1 
7 
8 
8 
5 
10 



10 

18 

2 

8 

13 

10 

8 

2 

18 

4 

18 
20 
4 
7 
5 
8 
3 



688,322 12 19 



Valneat$19 
per ounce. 



$722, 
719. 
930, 
643, 

2,843, 
803, 
383. 
677, 

1.156, 
748, 
219, 
181, 
432, 
182, 
663, 
291, 
288, 
849, 



473.89 
967.70 
820.22 
518.68 
154.42 
965.67 
664.55 
088.72 
094.03 
004.37 
150.91 
179.97 
384.74 
254.81 
667.88 
577.06 
425.07 
727.62 



12,128,130.20 



Average 

yield 
per ton. 



(hL.dv)t,ffr. 

7 20 



1 
1 



1 

1 



14 22 

1 17 

14 1 

14 6 

10 13 

9 11 



14 
10 
8 
16 
10 



13 
11 



2 


5 
1 
1 



1 23 
15 8 



5 
1 



16 8 
14 7 



18 



a From 1869. 



6 From 1866. 



e From 1883. 



d From 1887. 



« From 1882. 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Data SQfficient to enable this Boreaa to form an estimate of the ont- 
pnt of the precions metals in the Central American States In 1897 have 
not been received, and it is therefore assumed to have been the same as 
in 1896. 

Eespecting gold mining in Guatemala in 1897, Consul H. M. Trayner 
reports to the British foreign office: 

It may be stated, however, that mining aa jet has been attended with bat small 
resalt. The huge barranoos or gorges caused by Yolcanio action and earthquakes 
seem to have broken np the veins of the precious metals, and although there is no 
doubt a considerable quantity of gold and silver in the soil throughout the country, 
it is not obtainable In any locality in sufficient quantities to give a reasonable return 
on the necesHary outlay. The following particulars concerning the working of the 
Banta Lucia placer gold mine on the south side of the Motagna River, department 
of Izabel, may be of some interest : 

The property is operated by the hydraulic system, and there are now three monitor 
nozzles at work. 

Water is brought from a distance of 6 miles, with a fall of 150 feet, which gives all 
the pressure needed. 

Thirty cents gold is obtained firom each cubic yard of gravel mined. 

All the labor is performed by natives, but there is a scarcity of men, about 60 
being at present employed. No quartz has as yet been discovered in this district, 
but prospecting is rendered very difficult by the heavy growth of timber ooTering 
the country. 

About $50,000 gold (£10,000) has been spent in opening up the country at this mine, 
in baying machinery, building houses, roads, «tQ.,«kXidLT3L!(^^ \Xi«t«kS&^\i;£eLVa^\i{d^% 
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community of about 200 soals on the spot, with a ohnrch, schoolhoase, sawmill, and 
stores. Extensive improvements are contemplated which it is estimated will cost 
$150,000 gold, (£30,000) but the facilities which these will yield are expected to 
repay the outlay, for the district, besides being auriferous, is valuable for farming 
and in respect of the timber found there. 

The following notes are taken from a work on the mineral wealth of the province 
of Segovia, Nicaragua, by Jos^ D. Qomez, in 1894 : 

"All the towns, all the hills, all the mountaius, and all the rivers also in that 
privileged section (Segovia) contain streaks, veins, and lumps of gold or silver, of 
copper, of tin, of zinc, antimony, lead and other metals. Nearly all being unex- 
plored, with the exception of Macuelizo and Dipilto, which in times past gave a 
plentiful yield of silver to the Spanish colonies and that to-day are abandoned 
because gold is preferred ; of the mineral districts of Jicaro, Murra, Los Encinos, 
and Los Vueltas, where there are no less than twenty mines in exploitation, with 
six machines of ancient construction for the improving of the gold ; of the district of 
Quilali, whose surface is found sown with streaks and veins, like tlie preceding; of 
the district of Telpaneca, which also comprises the minerals of San Juan and El 
Pericdn, where there are twelve mines, which are not worked, actually for the want 
of resources of the owners ; and of the district of the Cuje, where extraordinary riches 
are encountered, and which are not exploited either, for want of water. Taking as 
the medium the number of 2 tons, which each machine of the establishments mills 
(grinds) in twenty-four hours, with an average production of an ounce and a half 
per ton, it can be calculated that the mines of Nueva Segovia yield a monthly product 
of 900 ounces of gold smelted, without reckoning the ounces which in the 'smelting' 
coats the poles or bands of the machinery." 



No official information has been received as to the production of 
gold and silver in Chile in 1897. From the Handels-Archiv, however, 
for August, 1898, it appears that the exports of silver from Ghile, in its 
various forms, in 1896 amounted to 5,440,978 customs pesos. The 
Chilean customs peso is equal to 38 pence ($0.77053). This would 
make the total value of the silver exported, at the average price of 
sQver during 1896, viz, $0,674 per ounce, fine, represent 6,220,233 
ounces. 

In addition to this, the mint purchased in 1896 406,985 pesos' worth 
of silver, equal to $148,509, representing 220,340 ounces, fine. 

The sum of the exports and the quantity of silver purchased by the 
mint, viz, 6,440,573 ounces, fine, may be taken as Chile's silver product 
in 1896, and, in the absence of data for 1897, also for the latler year. 

Chile exported in 1896 gold of the value of 849,036 customs pesos of 
38 pence, equivalent to $654,208. During the same year the mint pur- 
chased 752,031 pesos, valued at $0.3649 per peso, equivalent to $274,416. 
Assuming Chile's gold product in 1896 to have been equal to its exports 
of gold plus the amount of that metal purchased by the mint, we find 
it to have been of a total value of $928,624, representing 1,397 kilo- 
grams, or 44,922 ounces, of fine gold. 

These figures of Chile's production of the precious metals are merely 
provisional and subject to future correction. 
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For a namber of years the gold product of China has been esti- 
mated by this Bureau as equal to the sum of its exports of that 
metal in the form of bullion to Great Britain and India. China's 
exports of gold bullion (inclusive of those from Hongkong) to Great 
Britain in 1897 were 10,867 ounces, 0.916§ fine, or 9,961.416 fine ounces, 
of the value of $205,921. 

The export of gold from China to India in 1897 was 3,014 kilograms, 
fine, of the value of $2,003,104.40. 

The total gold product of China in 1897, therefore, appears as 
3,323.842 kilograms, fine, valued at $2,209,025. 

This is a considerable falling off as compared with 1896. But China's 
gold product has always been notoriously irregular, the causes of which 
are not by any means clear, but may be in part that in some years more 
of the gold mined is hoarded than in others. 

Mr. Alexander Hosie, British consul at Wuchau, in his report to the 
foreign office on the trade of Fuchow for the year 1897, thus speaks of 
mining in the district of Ts^ang-wu Hsien, China: 

Tlie precious metal in found and worked in two places in this district (Ts'ang-wn 
Hsien, in which the city of Wuchau is situated), namely. Chin-hsing-wei and 
Tung-an. It is also known to exist at An-p'ing-ssu, likewise in this district, and on 
the borders of this and the neighboring district of K'ai-chien, in the Kwangtung 
province. It is washed on the banks of the Fu River and at Ho-p'ing and T'ai-ping 
on the banks of the stream which enters the West River at Meng-chiang, in the 
T'eng Hsien district. It exists in the district of Chao-p'ing and in the sabdepart- 
ment of £n-yaug. 

Silver is worked at two places in the Knei Hsien district of the Hsan-ohoa pre- 
fecture, namely, T'ien-p'ing-shan and Sauch'a-shan, at both of which foreign plant 
is employed. My informant is part proprietor of the mine at the latter place, and 
he tells me that the silver produced used to be sent to Ynnnan to pnrchase opiam, 
but is now forwarded to Canton. Silver mines were formerly worked within the 
Ho and Fu-'ch'uan districts of the P'ing-lo prefecture, but work there has been 
suspended. 

Copper exists in the department of Yulin in the southeast and at Hsiang- wu-chow 
in the Ssu-ch'eng prefecture in the west of the province. 

COLOMBIA. 

No returns having been received from Colombia for 1897, its gold and 
silver product in that year is taken to be the same as in 1896, viz, 
4,514 kilograms of gold, of the value of $3,000,000, and its silver out- 
put, 52,511 kllogi*ams, of the coining value of $2,182,400. 

BCUADOR. 

The gold product of Ecuador in 1897 may be estimated at 200 
kilograms. 

No official statement of its silver product has been received since 
1893. 
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Mr. Consal Chambers, at Oaayaqnil, writes to the British foreign 
office that a company has been formed in New York to explore the dis- 
trict of Zarama, and that from the favorable reports which have reached 
headqaarters there is reason to believe that a company will be formed 
to work the mines in this aariferous district. 

The Plaza de Oro Mining Company having spent enormoas amounts 
in developing its property and finding difficalty on account of the 
great expenses required to carry it on a syndicate of the British share- 
holders has been formed to continue the works with more economy. 

Some of the original works have been shut down, and many of the 
exx)en8es which had hitherto embarrassed the undertaking have been 
reduced. 



France produces no gold from its own mines. 

In 1896 the silver product of the country was 16,353 kilograms, of 
the coining value of $679,630.68. In the last report of this series 
France's silver product in 1896 was assumed to have been the same as 
in 1895. The data for 1897 had not been received when the present 
report was sent to the press. 

QERMANT. 

The answers received to this Bureau's interrogatories respecting the 
production of gold and silver in Germany in 1897 were as follows: 

Ooldobtained from therefinerie8,2,780.970 kilograms; value, 7,737,485 
marks. 

Obtained from — Kilograms. 

Domestic ores 112.490 

Foreign ores 714.710 

Domestic and foreign ores and waste (abfulle) 1,953.770 

Silver produced from the refineries of the German Empire during 
1897, 448,068.43 kilograms. 

Obtained from — Kilograms. 

Domestic ores 171,048.12 

Foreign ores 241,812.41 

Domestic and foreign ores and waste (abfalle) ^. . 35, 207. 90 

. Neither all the gold nor all the silver obtained from the refineries of 
the Empire came from German mines, as is evident from the itemized 
statement given above. To ascertain what amount of the gold and 
silver smelted or refined in Germany in 1897 should be credited to that 
country we must proceed as we did in the last report of this series, and 
this will be done almost verbatim, it being only necessary to change 
the figures. 

The total amount of gold obtained from the refineries, namely, 
2,780.970 kilograms, consisted, first, of the gold obtained from domestic 
German ores to the amount of 112.490 kilograms. This amount wf 
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certainly obtaiued from German mines, and must therefore be consid- 
ered German production. The second item of the total amoant 
refined — that is, 714.710 kilograms — came from foreign gold ores proper 
imported into Germany and there smelted and refined. This item has 
been credited to the country or countries that produced it, and to credit 
it to Germany would be a duplication. It is therefore eliminated from 
the total German gold production of 1897. The third item — 1,953.770 
kilograms of gold — was extracted from domestic and foreign anriferoas 
silver and auriferous silver ores. To the extent that this last amount 
was obtained from domestic auriferous silver or auriferous silver ores it 
is German production and must be credited to Germany. To the extent 
that it was obtained from foreign auriferous silver or auriferous silver 
ores, it is also credited to Germany, not because it was obtaiued from 
German mines, but because since it has not been possible to credit it 
to the foreign countries that produced it, and since it constitutes part 
of the total gold production of the year, it must necessarily be taken 
into account in estimating the world^s gold product in 1897. It is 
therefore credited to Germany as a mere matter of convenience of tabu- 
lation, but it must be distinctly borne in mind that it is not gold 
obtained from German mines, whose total gold yield is insignificant. 

Bearing in mind the explanation just given, the gold product credited 
to Germany in 1897 should equal the difference between the total 
amount refined, viz, 2,780.970 kilograms, and the amount obtained 
from foreign gold ores proper, or 714.710 kilograms — that is, 2,066.260 
kilograms fine, of the value of $1,373,236. 

Germany's silver product, from its own mines, in 1897 was 171,048.12 
kilograms, of the coining value of $7,108,760. 

QREAT BRITAIN. 

Respecting the output of the precious metals in Great Britain in 
1897, the following communication has been received from the British 
foreign office: 

Foreign Office, September 24, 1898. 

Sir: With reference to the note which I had the honor to address to Mr. Hay on 
the 8th July ][^8t, on the Hiibject of the inquiries made hy the United States Treas- 
ury respecting the coinage, production of gold and silver, and the currency move- 
ments in this country, I heg leave to inform you that in reply to Questions Nos. XII 
and XIV, I learn f^om the lords commissioners of Her Majesty's treasury that the 
weight and value of fine silver and fine gold produced from mines in the United 
Kingdom in 1897 were as follows : 



Prodaot. Weieht. Value. 



Fine silver 7.760 JE28,614 

FlDegold 58 7,221 
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The Yalae of the silver is compated at 27^^t;d. per ounce troy, being the average 
price of standard silver in the London market during 1897. 

With regard to Questions XIII and XV of the circular, the lords oommissioners of 
Her Mi^esty's treasury are requesting the secretary of state for the colonies to ask 
for returns, which, it is to be hoped, will be available for the information of the 
United States Government in future years. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, your most obedient, 

humble servant, 

Salisbubt. 
H. White, Esq., etc. 

The value of the amoant of gold given above as Great Britain's pro- 
duction in 1897, expressed in United States money, is $35,141, repre- 
senting 1,700 ounces fine, or 52.87 kilograms (practically 53 kilograms). 

The value of Great Britain's silver product in 1897, in United States 
gold coin is $139,250 (commercial value), which at the average price of 
silver during the year — $0.60 — represents 232,083 ounces, or 7,220 kilo- 
grams, of the coinage value of $300,067. 



Greece produces no gold. In 1896 it yielded 32,000 k'ilograms of fine 
silver, and it is presumed to have had a like product in 1897, of the 
coining value of $1,329,920. 

THE aniANAS. 

The information regarding the gold industry in the Guianas received 
from the consul at Demerara is given below. 

Mr. George H. Moulton, United States consul at Demerara, British 
Guiana, has furnished this Bureau with the data of the gold yield of 
the three Guianas in 1897, which may be summarized as follows: In 
British Guiana, 127,479 ounces 8 pennyweights 4 grains; in Dutch 
Guiana, 903.124 kilograms; in French Guiana, 2,313.370 kilograms. 

The data relating to the gold product of French Guiana were fur- 
nished our consul at Demerara by the French consul at Cayenne. 

The 127,479 ounces of gold produced in British Guiana in 1897 is not 
pure gold. Our consul at Demerara does not state its fineness nor does 
he give its value; but the gold of British Guiana in past years has been 
valued at $18 per ounce, and the product of 1897 may be safely valued 
at the same, which would give the total yield of the colony in 1897 a 
value of $2,294,622, representing 3,452.636 kilograms fine, at which 
figures the gold output of British Guiana appears in the table of the 
world's production of gold and silver in the present report. 

Nor is it probable that the gold product of Dutch Guiana in 1897, of 
903.124 kilograms, was pure gold. In 1896 Dutch Guiana exported 
874.897 kilograms of gold about 0.820 fine. The probability is that the 
product of 1897 was of this fineness, which would make the amount of 
fine gold obtained from the mines of Dutch Guiana in 1897 740.562 
kilograms, of the value of $492,177.51. 
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The gold product given above, of 2,313.370 kilograms, in Prencli Gui- 
ana iu 1897 may be taken as pure gold, of the value of $1,537,465.70. 
In 1896 French Guiana yielded 3,171 kilograms fine, of the value of 
$2,107,447, which figure is substituted for that at which it was esti- 
mated for that year in the last report of this series. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Consulate of the United States of America, 

Demerara, April SO, 1898, 

Sir : In accordance with the request of the Department of State, dated 12th 

ultimo, I have the honor to report that no precious metals were produced, either in 

British, Dutch, or French Guiana, during 1897 except gold. I inclose herewith a 

report of the gold production in each of the above-named colonies, together with the 

annual report of the commissioner of mines of this colony and a statement from the 

consular agent, Cayenne, French Guiana, which may be of interest. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Geo. H. >fouLTON, Con9ul, 
To the honorable the Director of the Mint, 

Washington f D, C, 

THB GOLD INDXTSTRT IN FRBNCH OXJIANA. 

Gold mining has been the principal industry of French Guiana for many years, and 
yet its regulations are very imperfect. A few words wiU give an idea of it. 

There is no law to protect the capitalist against the dishonest workman, who can 
receive advances and break his contract with impunity. There is no controller to 
])revent the marauders from pillaging the property of grantees, to seize the stolen 
gold, and oppose them to sell the products of their robbery in the neighboring colo- 
nies. For this reason, from the Maroni River, one of our best and largest gold dis- 
tricts, less than one-fifth part of the gold produced comes to our colony, paying a 
tax of 10 francH a kilogram, when the balance goes to Dutch Guiana free of duties. 
This is perfectly known, but nothing is done to prevent it. 

The interesting question concerning the contested territory between France and 
Brazil since 1894 has not yet been settled, and the gold diggers working in this part 
are at the mercy of bandits of all nations. 

Strange to be said, we do not possess even an exact plan of our gold districts, and 
at present concessions are given on lands granted more than twenty years ago. This 
is because it has been agreeable to one surveyor to declare that the previous plan 
was not correct, although his plan has not yet been acknowledged by our Govern- 
ment. It is the confusion of ** Babel's tower,'' and God be thanked there are no 
murders and no crimes to report, owing to the good nature of onr gold diggers; bat 
still some improvements would easily bring order and prosperity in our colony, but 
we ask them in vain. 

The quantity of gold produced for 1897 is lower by about 600 kilograms than the 

y^ar before. From .January to the 31st of December the districts have given as 

follows : 

Kiloii. Grams. 

Mana 300 983 

Maroni 53 77 

Approuagne 457 324 

Sinnamary 377 239 

Roura 106 21 

Oyapock 1 736 

Contests 1,016 990 

Giving a total quantity of 2, 313 kilograms 370 grams. 

Cayenne, March 31, 1898, 
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COXSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Demerara, British Guiana, April SO; 1898. 

Statement of Gold Produced in British, French, and Dutch Guianas for 

THE Year 1897. 



Didtiicto. 



British Gniana: 

Barima .- 

Banina 

Cuyuni 

CroeteCreelc 

Pumnl 

Masanini 

Easeqiiibo 

Potaro 

Demerara 

Total 

French Gniana: 

Mama 

ICaroni 

Approaagne 

Sinnamary 

Roara 

Oyapoch 

CoDtesM 

Total 

Dutch Galana, total for the colony grama 



Quantity. 



Oz^ dtot, ffr. 

30, 148 3 23 

5. 787 6 21 

26,908 U 5 

1,410 8 

6, 503 3 15 

2,248 15 23 

23,559 

30,891 16 2 

21 19 11 



127,479 8 



KHo». grams. 



300 

53 

457 

377 

106 

1 

1.016 



983 
77 
324 
239 
21 
736 
990 



2,313 



870 



903,124 



Department of Mines, 
Georgetown, Demerara, August 26, 1897. 

GENERAL POSITION OF THE GOLD INDUSTRY. 

The gold industry has maintained its position very satisfactorily, the amount of 
gold won and on which royalty was paid during the year being 6,194 ounces in 
excess of that for 1895-96. Placer mining is being actively pursued in all the dis- 
tricts except the Corentyne and Berbice, and more attention was paid to quartz 
mining, especially in districts Nos. 2 and 5. 

The number of placer and mining claims located up to the 31st October, 1896, 
increased, as did also the number of prospecting licenses issued and of laborers 
registered. ^ 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION AND ROADS. 

One of the most important events in connection with the gold industry which 
occurred during the year was the opening in January of the Demerara-Esseqnibo 
Railway from Wismar, on the Demerara River, to Rockstone, on the Essequibo, a 
distance of 18f miles, by means of which greatly improved communication has been 
established between Georgetown and the claims in the Potaro district. A daily 
steamer proceeds from Georgetown to Wismar and from Wismar to Georgetown, so 
that it is possible to leave Georgetown at 7 a. m. and be at Rockstone at 4 p. m. 
The fares charged have been regulated by the court of policy and do not seem pro- 
hibitive, as nearly all the traflSc to the Potara is via Wismar ; only a very few persons 
traveling by way of Bartica and the falls, which latter danger is entirely avoided 
by the railway, which comes out on the Essequibo some 4 miles above the highest 
fall of Ahara. 

Xhe oonstruotion of the roads, the Potaro-Conawaruk and BarimaBarama roads, 
has been completed during the year, and they are both of great assistance to the 
gold industry. On the former road mules and carts are constantly employed carr, 
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ing in the variooB supplies required by a large number of claims, and it has been 
reported to me that the men who carry in stores, etc., from the Potara to the claims, 
perform a journey to and fro, of 15 miles each way, in a day easily. 

The Cartabo road has been made for a considerable distance, but what is required 
in the Cuyuni district, through which the road runs, is a good road made from the 
river side into the claims at the Quartzstone, Pap Island, and Waiamu sections of the 
district. The warden finished cutting the trail mentioned in my report for last year, 
and found that it met the Cartabo road some 14 miles from the Cuyuni and about 18 
miles from Cartabo. It bears south and crosses the Oko Creek, a tributary of the 
Cuyuni, at 10 miles, passing through a somewhat hilly country, with swamps between 
the hills. It reaches the Mazaruni watershed at 13 miles and crosses the source of 
the Tupuru, a tributary of the Mazaruni, close to the Cartabo road. 

MAZARUNI DISTRICT, NO. 3. 

A marked increase in the amount of gold obtained from this district was notice- 
able at the close of the year, the difference between it and the preyioas twelve 
months showing that the output had increased nearly threefold. The respective 
figures are: 1895-96, 929 ounces 10 pennyweights 5 grains; 1896-97, 2,248 ounces 15 
pennyweights 23 grains. Most of this was obtained from the placers of Barnard 
&Co. 

Not much* was received from the Cabnri Creek, but an increase may be expected 
when the road to that water course from Bartica town is completed. A sum of $12,000 
was voted for the purpose by the combined court at its sessiou in March. A govern- 
ment officer has been appointed for the district, and he is stationed at the old mission 
at the mouth of the Purnui River. 

(a) Puruni Biver. — This tributary of the Mazaruni was famous for its gold dig- 
gings at the outset of gold digging in the colony. It was almost entirely forsaken 
in 1891, but is now gradually becoming more frequented, and will doubtless ere 
long quite recover its original importance as a gold-digging center. 

(h) On the Puruni the chief centers still continue to be at Mara-Maraand Saparaa 
creeks. Some persons are now working on the China or Chinese Creek, which pro- 
duced gold freely in 1886-87. No quartz mines have yet been opened in the district. 
• •••*•• • 

Barama and Barima rtt'0r«.— Placer mining in this district showed a considerable 
decline as against the previous year, but only in the Barima River, the actual figures 
being 23,476 ounces against 27,352 ounces for 1895-96. The large contribution to the 
gold output of the district received from quartz mines, however, raised the total 
production to 30,148 ounces. The hypothecation and sale of gold have been taken 
advantage of to a great extent in the district, and many companies that used to 
obtain their stores from Georgetown now deal almost e^i^lnsively with the local 
storekeepers. 



Statement showing the Amount of Gold Obtained in the Colony during 

THE BeLOW-MeNTIONRD YeaRS. 



Yean. 



1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888-89 
1889-80 
1890-91 



Gold. 



Oz. dtoL gr. 

260 

939 

6,518 1 12 

10,986 14 

20,216 1 8 

32,332 16 5 

66,864 4 21 



Yean. 



1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-96 
189^-96 
1896-97 



Gold. 



Or. dtoUgr 

110,555 12 5 

134,124 7 23 

188,527 16 14 

132,994 15 20 

121,285 5 7 

127,479 8 4 



(From the Report of the Commissioner of Mines of British Guiana for the year 
189^97, p. 14.) 
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Comparative Statement of Gold Obtained from the Below-Mentioned 
Districts during the Financial Years 1895-96 and 1896-97. 



District. 



Barima 

Banana 

Cuyani 

Groeto Creek 

Pamni 

Maaamni — 
Esseqnibo. .. 

Potaro 

on 

Total 



1805-06. 



Oz. 

27,352 

4,708 

28,034 

600 

6,126 

020 

26,848 

26,651 

43 



dwt.gr 

10 

1 
15 

11 
10 18 

10 5 

2 5 
4 10 

11 8 



121,285 5 7 



1806-07. 



Oz, dvot. ffr. 
30,148 3 23 

5,787 6 
26,008 14 

1,410 8 



21 
6 


6,503 3 15 
2,248 15 23 



23,550 
30,801 16 




2 



21 10 11 



127,470 8 4 



(From the Report of the Commissioner of Miues of British Gniana for the year 
1896-07, p. 15.) 

Comparative Statement of Laborers Registered during the Financial 

Years 1895-96 and 1896-97. 



Station. 



Georgetown . 

Bartica 

Koriabo 

Baramanni... 

Bemioe 

Morawbanna 

Total .. 



1805-06. 



8,205 


4,853 


6,743 


4,185 


1,568 


005 


1,117 


683 


2 




3 









1806-07. 



17, 638 



10.726 



KoTB.— The reglstratiou of gold-mining laborers by tbe department of mines was discoutiimed on 
October SI, 1806. This explains the large decrease shown above. 

Tbe number registered »by the Institute of Mines and Forests from November 1, 1886, to March 31, 
1887, was 8,210, making tbe total yield for the year 10,845. 

Statement of Gold Obtained from Quartz Minks 1896-97. 



Mine. 



Barima Gold Mining Company 

Barr- Robertson Syndicate 

Sir Walter Baleigb Mining Company 

Total 



1806-07. 



Oz. dwLffr. 

6,220 16 18 

372 18 23 

78 16 



6,672 11 18 



(From the Report of the Commissioner of Mines of British Guiana for the year 
1896-97, pp. 15 and 18.) 



According to the official answers to this Bareaa's interrogatories 
relative to the production of the precioas metals in Italy in 1897^ the 
gold of Italian extraction was valaed at 1,007,477 lire, or $194,443. 
7474^ 19 
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There were 237,290 kilograms of silver prodaced in 1897, valued at 
2,291,726 lire, or $442,303 commercial valae, representing at the 
average market price of silver in 1897 — viz, $0.60 per ounce, fine — 
737,172 ounces, fine (coining value, $953,111). 

JAPAN. 

The production of gold and silver in Japan in 1897 is assumed to 
have been the same as in 1896, no data on which to base an estimate 
for the former year having been received. 



No answers to our interrogatories regarding the production of gold 
in Korea in 1897 have been received. 

The British consul-general to Korea, Mr. Jordan, writes to the foreign 
office as follows: 

The export of gold dust has risen from $1,390,412 in 1896 to $2,034,079 for 1897, 
which is far the largest on record. A recent estimate made by an American observer 
put down the gold annually obtained in Korea at $3,000,000, and as there is reason 
to believe that the amount which leaves the country clandestinely is at least as large 
as that declared at the customs, the yearly output is probably not less than $5,000,000. 
The Wousan export has remained at practically the same figure for the last two years, 
just under $1,000,000, the increase for the present year having taken place at Che- 
mulpo, where the export for the year is now almost as large as that of Wonsan, 
and more than double of the Chemulpo figures for the preceding year. 

This is accounted for by the fact that a rich mine was discovered dnring the sum- 
mer of 1897 at a place called Ho-Yang, on the plateau between Soul and Wonsaa 
At one titne there were reported to be 40,000 people at the new field, but the nnmber 
was probably largely exaggerated. Miners were doubtless withdrawn to a certain 
extent from the old fields in the north, where the production was temporarily 
arrested. 

The total export was divided almost equally between China and Japan, China 
talcing slightly the greater share, whereas in the preceding year Japan was much 
the larger purchaser. The increased shipments to China are probably due to the 
continued depreciation of silver, gold being practically the only Korean product that 
can be sent to China for the purchase of Manchester imports. 

It is cnrions to note that gold dust is a duty-free export, though coal and all other 
minerals are dutiable. The treaty exempts gold bullion from dnty, and any attempt 
to impose a duty upon dust would doubtless be met by its conversion into bullion. 

We may estimate Korea's gold product in 1897 as at least equal to 
its exports— £150,628, or $733,031, representing 1,102.966 kilograms, 
fine. The country, probably, produces double this amount, for large 
quantities of the metal are clandestinely exported, as has been fre- 
quently attested by unimpeachable witnesses. 

The American gold-mining operations in Korea have assumed impor- 
tant proportions durin g the past year. The concessionaire, Mr. James B. 
Morse, having made a subconcession to another American, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, this gentleman interested capital to such an extent that the 
work was placed upon a good footing, and the prospects for the present 
year are said to be excellent. Ten stamps are being added to the 
present stamp mill. A new ^stamp mill is now on its way to the 
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mines, and large shipments of other mining machinery are being con- 
stantly received from America. 

Our consul at Seoul, Mr. Horace N. Allen, under date of December 
10, 1897, writes as follows relative to this enterprise: 

UNITED STATES OOLD-MINE CONCESSION IN KOREA. 

Work in oonneotion with the gold-mining oonoession gpranted to an American, James 
B. Morse, by the Korean Gtovemment is progressing favorably. The district is one 
of some 25 miles in width and inclndes the country repnted to be the richest in gold 
of any in Korea. The concession is for a period of twenty-live years and is very 
£eivorabley inclnding the right to mine any other minerals found in the district. Mr. 
Morse has granted a subconcession to another American, Mr. Leigh Hunt, who has 
succeeded in interesting American capital to such an extent that the subcompany is 
about to discard the obsolete and unsatisfactory mill sent to the Korean Government 
ten years ago by a San Francisco firm, and will shortly install in its place a modem 
and carefuUy selected mill of forty stamps. As yet, not much has been done beyond 
what might be called prospecting on a large scale; but veins of medium-grade ore 
have been opened, which give good prospects. 

The whole country has been, as it were, honeycombed by native miners in the past, 
and, to please the native miners and promote further prospecting, these people are 
given mining rights for one year on new properties. The Korean miners are said to 
be entirely satisfactory. They are patient, strong, enduring, and very easy to deal 
with. Their wages are about 40 cents per day in silver (equal to about 20 cents in 
gold), and the supply is ample. The company is on good terms with the people, and 
life and property are perfectly safe at the mines. 

The placers have been well worked over upon the surface, but the natives have 
not been able to get down very deep, and bed rock has not been reached. The native 
method of working the quartz veins is to chip out the gold-bearing rock with their 
soft iron tools as much as possible, after which they fill the hole with fuel and set 
fire to it. When the rock is as hot as it can be made they pour in water, which 
cracks the surface so that they can chip it off. The ore thus obtained is then crushed 
on a flat rock by huge stone rollers worked by many men with poles. Water is the 
worst obstacle the native miners have to contend against, since their only way of 
emptying a shaft is. by bailing it out with gourds, which are filled and passed up 
from man to man. When permanent water is reached the shaft has to be abandoned ; 
and, as the veins usually grow richer as this condition is approached, the natives 
declare that, if they only had some means of getting rid of the water they would be 
quite satisfied. 

So far, the machinery sent here from the United States for the American company, 
as well as for the Korean Government, has proved to be so poor as to cause the greatest 
dissatisfaction on the part of the engineers. After waiting a very long time for a 
pump, I am told that they received one from San Francisco that ** should have been 
sold for old iron.'' Certainly, if this be not an exaggeration, it shows a very short- 
sighted and reprehensible policy on the part of certain manufacturers. I believe the 
result is that further machinery is to be obtained firom Chicago. 

At present, there are eight Americans employed at these mines in directing the 
native workmen and running the machinery. 

By later grants, standing timber is allowed to the company at the rate of 60 cents 
silver (30 cents gold) per cord; and, as there is an ample growth of scrub trees on 
the mountains, the item of fuel for the mills is satisfactorily settled. The company 
will introduce some rough forestry methods to protect the young trees, which are 
annually damaged very greatly by fires carelessly started by the country people. 
There is some large timber near by, from which the company have finally obtained 
permission to cut trees for material for the new mill, thus saving them very great 
inconvenience in transportation^ as they are about 150 miles from the port of entry — 
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Veng Tang. At present, everything has to he transported this distance npon the 
clumsy hall carts of the country; hut some large American wagons are now ordered, 
and, as the road is passahly good at most seasons, it is thought that this matter of 
transportation will not he so serious in the future as it has heen in the past. Bicy- 
cles are in great favor for rapid runs to and from the mines, and the Goyemment 
telegraph line is not far distant from the miuing district. 

The Germans have ohtained a mining concession for a small portion of the district 
adjoining the one held hy our people. The terms of the German concession were 
made as nearly like those of the American as the Korean Government would allow. 
This property is soon to he developed, I am told. The concession for a railroad from 
Seoul to the northwest horder, granted to a French syndicate, gives them the right 
to open certain mines as well ; and, as it is generally known that Russia is interested 
in this proposed railroad, it is pretty sure to he huilt. The road will he something 
under 500 miles in length and will run through this whole mining region, which 
lies on the line hetween Seoul and the horder city of Weija, where the proposed 
railroad will connect with those ahout to he huilt in Manchuria. These, with the 
American railroad now hailding hetween the capital, Seoul, and its port, Chemulpo, 
will give Korea and its chief port and capital, as well as these mining regions, direct 
connection with Europe. 

Horace N. Allbk, dm^ul-OeneraL 

Seoul, December 10, 1897, 

(From Consular Reports, March, 1898.) 

MEXICO. 

For a great namber of years it was the castom of this Barean to esti- 
mate the gold production of Mexico in any given year by adding the 
gold coinage of that Bepnblic to its exports of gold in the various form?, 
except the exports in the form of foreign and domestic coin. 

The foreign gold coin was excepted because it could not possibly have 
been of Mexican production during the year under consideration, and 
the Mexican gold coin, because the exports of it were already embraced 
in the item ''gold coinage.'' 

Following this method, the gold product of Mexico in 1897 would 
be calculated as follows : 

Gold coinage $417,176 

Gold in ore, dust, etc 365,226 

GoldhuUion : 6,220,765 

Cyanide of gold 226,986 

Sulphide of gold 83,916 

Total 7,264,069 

The gold that came to the United States from Mexico in 1897 was 
as follows: 

Gold from Mexican ores, obtained in United Skates smelting and refining 

establishments $5,627,897 

Mexican gold bullion deposited at United States assay office. New York . . 760, 392 
Mexican gold bullion depositeil at San Francisco mint 476, 072 

Total 6,764,361 

By adding Mexico's gold coinage in l^^l , nyl, ^Wl^VI^^-^ tS^A obove 
$6,764,361y 17,181,537, representing 10,^5a«^ ^\3Lo^KwTa&^\& ^XaieaR^ 
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which, of itself, is a closer approximation to the Eepablic's gold product 
in 1897 than can be obtained from the Mexican figures. 

But a closer approximation still may be reached. 

Mexico exports considerable quantities of gold ores, bars, etc., not 
only to the United States but also to France and England. No state- 
ment of the exact amounts shipped to the two latter countries in 1897 
has been received by this Bureau, but, basing an estimate of the same 
on the amounts exported thither in previous years, they may, it is 
.believed, be safely assumed as equal to a minimum of one- third the 
amounts exported to the United States, and that the fine gold they con- 
tained was equal to one third the amount extracted from Mexican ores, 
etc., in the United States. 

The United States received from Mexico in 1897 $6,764,361, one third 
of which is $2,254,787. Adding this amount to $7,181,537, obtained 
above, gives a probable gold ])roduct of Mexico in 1897 of $9,436,324, 
Mexican gold currency, corresponding to 14,198.501 kilograms,, fine, at 
which figures the gold product of Mexico in 1897 appears in the table 
of the world's production in the present report. 

The product of silver in Mexico in 1897 consisted of the following 
items: 

SUver coined $19,608,459 

Silver ore, dost, etc., exported 11,401,176 

Silver in slag exported 39,800 

Silver bullion exported 35,775, 125 

Silver in cyanides 123,246 

SUver in sulphides 1,663,681 

Total 68,611,387 

Representing 1,676,925 kilograms at the Mexican coining rate for 
silver of 40.915 pesos per kilogram. 

The following correspondence relative to the amount of precious 
metals from Mexico deposited at the New York assay office and the 
San Francisco mint explains itself: 

United States Assay Office at New York, 

Superintendent 8 Office, September 7, 1898, 
Sir: In complinuce with request contained in your letter of the 6tli instant, I here- 
with transmit a statement showing the amount of gold and silver huUion and coin 
deposited at this iustitution from Mexico during the calendar year 1897 : 





DepoBito. 


Gold. 


saver. 




Stondard 
ounces. 


Yalae. 


Standard 
ounces. 


Coining 
value. 


Bnllion .,,,, , 


40,871.068 
16, 393. 136 


1760,391.06 
304,988.56 


681,967.14 
2, 115. 14 


1677, 108. 13 


Coin - - - 


2,461.25 








Tntal ... 


67, 264. 204 


1,065,880.52 


684,082.28 


679, 650. 38 







Reex>ectAilly, yonrSy 



Hon. Geo, E. Roberts, 

IHrecior of the Mint, Waahington, D, C. 



Andrew Mason, Superintendent 
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Thb Mint of the Unitbp States at San Francisco, 

SuperiniendenVs Office, September 7, 1898. 

Sir : Replying to yoor telegram of the 6th instant, I beg to report that the gold 

and silver bullion and coin from Mexico deposited at this mint during the calendar 

year 1897 was as follows, viz : 

Standard oimoat. 

Gold bullion : 25,588.868 

Silver bullion 18,983.820 

Gold coin 1,850.597 

Silver coin None. 

Very respectfully, 

Frank A. Lkach, SuperiniendenU 
Hon. B. F. Butler, 

Acting Director of the Mint, Washington, D. C, 

THE YAQUI gold FIELDS. 

Of late the press has contained many notices of this country, and gold seekers, 
discouraged by the rigors of an Alaskan winter, have turned to the Yaqui country 
to prospect for the treasure. For the past few months as many as twenty prospect- 
ors each week have fitted out in £1 Paso, Tex., and departed over the Rio Grande, 
Sierra Madre and Pacific road for the Yaqui territory. Reports coming back from 
them have been generally favorable. A few days ago a rich vein was struck near 
Guaynopa, which rnns 8,000 ounces of silver and 11 ounces of gold to the ton. But, 
however rich the deposits may be, I ^ould not recommend that anyone seek his 
fortune there with a mere pan and a pick. There is, without doubt, considerable 
gold there, but, to be worked profitably, plenty of capital and the most improved 
machinery are requisite. 

The Yaqui gold country is reached by taking the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre and 
Pacific road at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, for Casas Grandes, 150 miles to the southwest. 
From Casas Grandes to Sahuaripa, in the State of Sonora, on the eastern edge of the 
gold fields, the distance is 140 miles via the following points: San Diego ranch, 
Colonia Pacheco, Colonia Garcia, and Chnachupa. Wagons can be used as far as 
Chuachupa, and the roads are tolerable. From this last-named place to Sahuaripa 
the distance is 55 miles, over a new mountain trail. The burro is the only means of 
transportation. 

After winding among the defiles of the mountains, the prospector will enter the 
valley of the Yaqui River. Many extravagant stories have been told of the exist- 
ence of placer and quartz gold in this valley. The Yaqui Indians have extracted 
gold in meager quantities. Until recently the admission of miners to this territory 
was denied by the Indians, and this probably caused the exaggerated reports about 
the deposits of the precious metal. Until lately the Indians rebelled against certain 
laws of the Mexican Government, but now a treaty with them is in effect, and they 
are peaceable. For many^ years the Indians have sold gold to traders, but it has 
been impossible to determine how rich the deposits are. As I stated above, it will 
reijuire plenty of capital to mine it profitably. 

It is a virgin country from Casas Grandes to the gold fields. Plenty of deer, bear, 
and turkeys can be found to supply the traveler with hresh meat. Springs and small 
streams of fresh water are numerous. As far as Chuachupa corn, flour, potatoes, 
and other necessaries can be purchased from settlers. 

Prospecting in the Yaqui country is relatively cheap. Everything purchased is 
paid for in Mexican money. The climate is healthful, and work can be prosecuted 
for 365 days in the year. 

The mining laws of the Republic of Mexico insure the prospector full protection 
and enjoyment of anything valuable he may find. Under the present law, with a 
small expense for *^ denouncement,'' three months are given the miner to ascertain 
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the value of his find and acquire the ground if its importance may warrant. The 

yearly taxes are $10 per claim of 2^ acres, and the property is held without further 

obligation on the part of the owners. 

Charles W. Kindrick, ComuL 

CiUDAD JuARSZy JaniMvy 25^ 1898, 
(From Consular Reports, March, 1898.) 

NOR'WAT. 

Norway produces little if any gold. Its silver prodact was estimated 
by this Bureau to have been 5,046 kilograms, fine, in 1896, and is assumed, 
in the absence of any data for 1897, to have been the same in the latter 
year. 



It has not been customary for the Oovernment of Peru to keep official 
statistics of the production of gold and silver. The silver product of 
1896 was estimated as equal to the sum of the amount deposited at the 
Lima Mint for coinage and the amount registered at the same mint for 
export, a total of 70,122.473 kilograms, fine. During 1897 the export 
duty previously existing upon gold and silver was removed and the 
mint was closed to the free coinage of silver, so that these figures are 
no longer an accurate criterion by which to judge of the country's pro- 
duction. The United States minister at Lima returns an estimate fur- 
nished by Mr. Al^andro Garland, a Peruvian writer of high repute upon 
financial and economic questions. He estimates the gold product of 
Peru in 1897 to have been 945 kilograms, fine, of the value in United 
States gold coin of $628,047. The silver product he estimates at 304,400 
kilograms, fine, of the coining value, at the ratio of 16 to 1, of $ 12,650,864. 

The estimate as to silver is given with some misgiving as to its accu- 
racy, as it indicates a very much larger product than Peru has ever 
heretofore been credited with for one year. We are the more doubtful of 
the figures as to silver from the fact that the American minister, Mr. 
Dudley, in making the returns, says there has been an increased produc- 
tion of gold but a falling off in the production of silver. The last state- 
ment is inconsistent with the estimate made by Mr. Garland of the 
silver product. 

NOTES ON THIS PHILIPFINE ISLANDS. 

Ambassador Hay sends from London, under date of May 18, 1898, a 
pamphlet written by Mr. Frank Karuth, F. E. G. 8., entitled A New 
Center of Gold Production, describing conditions in the Philippines. 
Mr. Karuth, who is president of the Philippines Mineral Syndicate, 
Limited, says in the letter to Ambassador Hay, accompanying the 
pamphlet: 

These notes were written in 1894. Since then the exploratory work under my 
direction has been carried on as vigorously as circomstances permitted. At all 
events, extensive auriferous ore deposits have been opened up quite near the sea. 
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assuring a large output for many years to come. Also, the continuation of the 
auriferous formation has heen proved over a wide district. 

The complete absence of practicable roads throughout that district, and, indeed, 
throughout the islands, must at first confine mining operations requiring heavy 
plants to points near harbors or navigable rivers. But such points, I venture to 
say, are numerous enough to give rise to prosperous industry. I know of no other 
part of the world, the Alaska Tread well mines excepted, where pay ore is found 
within a few hundred yards of the anchorage of seagoing vessels. So far the fringe 
only of the auriferous formation has been touched. There is no brook that finds its 
way into the Pacific Ocean whose sand and gravel do not at least pan the color of 
gold. Heavy nuggets are sometimes brought down from the sierras, where, I 
believe, there are promising fields for hydraulic mining. Alluvial gold is also got 
in the island of Mindanao, especially in the districts of Surigao and Misimis, on its 
northern coast. Extensive deposits of copper ore occur in Luzon, which will proba- 
bly prove remunerative when means of transport have been devised. 

Galena, both auriferous and argentiferous, is found in veins in Luzon and Cebu, 
sometimes accompanied by zinc blends. 

I do not know of the occurrence of true coal in the islands. The beds which have 
been intermittently worked in the islands of Cebu and Masbate consist of lignite 
of very good quality. Some years ago large outcrops of such coal were found near 
the beach in the island of Masbate, but most of it which oould be got without 
mining has been removed for the use of interinsnlar steamers. One of the syndi- 
cate's engineers, a man of experience as manager of coal mines in Lancashire, found 
Masbate coal quite useful for steamers. He calculates the quantity of coal available 
in a concession of about 60 acres at 1,200,000 tons. The Masbate beds are so tilted 
as to form an angle of 70^ with the horizontal. 

I have also evidence of the occurrence of gems in an upper valley of the sierra. 
One of the engineers observed m a sample of roughly washed alluvial gold brought 
down by the aborigines certain small stones, which, on examination in the Schools 
of Mines in Kensington, were found to be rubies and hyacinths. I was unable to 
detach a party for the examination of the locality, but I have marked it. 

We were at no time in want of labor at cheap rates, though at times we employed 
several hundred men. The Bicol miners are adepts by atavism in their work, and 
soon adapt themselves to European methods. On the whole, the general conditions 
for mining enterprises are exceptionally favorable. 

Extracts from the pamphlet are given below: 

A NEW- CENTER OF GOLD PRODUCTION. 

It is not improbable that ere long we may have to reckon with these islands in 
the far East as factors in the world's gold production. That the precious metal is 
widely distributed in the archipelago is known to all who know a little more of it 
than its name, but they are few in number. Few also are the sources whence infor- 
mation can be drawn. Not five books in the English language are worth consulting 
about them. Crawford's History of the Indian Archipelago, published early in this 
century, is still the student's tex-book. Whatever has been published since then, 
when it rises above the level of a mere traveler's tale, is either not comprehensive 
or not reliable. The work of Jagor, the German naturalist, of which there exists a 
fairly good English translation, is rough and fragmentary, and not rarely wrong in 
its generalizations. • « * 

The number of the islands which form the Philippine Archipelago will astonish 
many readers. It is said to approach two thousand. There are two among them 
larger than Ireland, namely, Luzon with 42,000, and Mindanao with 38,000 square 
miles; and there are other islands with 5,500, 5,000, 4,500, 4,000, 3,500, and 3,000 
aq aare milea. * * * The character of the favma aivd flora of the Phil ippine Islands 
IB, to a certain extent, of the Melaneslau or KwattaWtta t>} v^, %sA^\««j%'«\.^^l ^xsBsa. 
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that of the Malajran Archipelago, from which it is separated by a sarrow but very 
deep strip of sea. The Philippines rejoice in that distinctly Australian bird, the 
oockatooy as an indigenous member of their avifauna, and in the entire absence of 
the tiger or any other representative of the large Felidce. There are reasons for the 
hypothesis that the Philippine Islands are peaks, mountain ridges, and table lands 
of a submerged continent, which in a very early geological period extended to 
Australia. 

The geology of the Philippine Islands is to a very large extent a mere •matter of 
conjecture. Their conformation and the exuberantly luxurious tropical vegetation 
render surveys and explorations more than ordinarily difficult. Only a few districts 
have been cursorily surveyed and reported on. * * • 

The active operations of the Philippines Mineral Syndicate are at present con- 
fined to a district in the eastern part of Luzon, where the following form.itions have 
been observed, viz : Groups of chloritic slates, diabase and gabbro, Eocene limestone, 
and recent formations with marine fossils. 

Almost everywhere in the islands are the results of volcanic forces in evidence, 
although the number of active volcanoes is small. The volcanoes, active and extinct, 
are grouped in two lines, running, approximately, east and west. Earthquakes are 
not infrequent, and the buildings are designed to resist them. The more violent 
seismic disturbances appear to be confined to certain centers^ among which the neigh- 
borhood of Manila, the capital of the islands, situate in Luzon, seems to be promi- 
nent. The mining concessions of the Philippines Mineral Syndicate, Limited, of 
London, which are scattered over an area of several hundred square miles in the east 
of Lnzon, have in two years been visited by only one very slight shock, which passed 
off" without the smallest inconvenience or damage. The orography of the group is 
very complicated. In a general sense the direction of the chains of mountains is 
north and south, with occasional deflections to east and west. The highest moun- 
tain in the group is Apo, in Mindanao, with over 9,000 feet, while Halcon, in Mindoro, 
reaches nearly 8,900 feet, and Majon, in Luzon, exceeds 8,200 feet. 

The archipelago lies between 4.40 and 20 north latitude and 116.40 and 126.30 east 
longitude. The seasons are divided into hot and cool, or wet and dry, and vary 
according to the aspect of the country. Regions exposed to the southwest monsoon 
have their wet season, while on the other side of the mountains people enjoy the 
dry season. The rainfall is not excessive for the Tropics, nor is it continuous, for 
occasional breaks lessen the discomforts of the wet season. The climate is very 
healthy for the Tropics, and diseases— e. g., yellow fever — ^are unknown. 

The bulk of the natives are of a race akin to the Malays, though pure Malays are 
only settled on the south coast of Mindanao and the neighboring islands, where at 
times they give a little trouble to the authorities. In the interior of Luzon and 
some of the other islands the remnants of a race of natives of undoubtedly Papuan 
origin are found, still as untamed and given to roving through the forests as the 
Spaniards found them over three hundred years ago. They, like their Australian 
kinsmen, fly from civilization and succumb when forced into contact with it. A very 
interesting account of the inhabitants is given by Mr. Palgrave, late Her Mi^esty's 
consul in the Philippines, in an article in the Oomhill Magazine, entitled ''Malay 
life in the Philippines.'' 

Mr. Palgrave speaks in glowing terms of the fertility apd beauty of the eastern 
isles. • • • «< Doll indeed," he says, '' must be his soul, unsympathetic his nature, 
who can see the forests and mountains of Luzon, Queen of the Eastern Isles, fade 
away into dim violet outlines on the fast receding horizon without some wistful 
remembrance, some pang of longing regret. Not the ^gean, not the West Indian, 
not the Samoau, not any other fair island cluster * * * can rival in manifold 
beauties of earth, sea, and sky the Philippine Archipelago. Pity that for the Phil- 
ippines no word limner of note exists. The chiefest, the almost exceptional, spell 
of the Philippines is situate, not in lake or volcano, forest or plain, but in the races 
tbmt form the balk of the island population. I said * a\mo«t €ix.<^Q^\i<Qii^^^ X^^cAiOiS^ 
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rarely is an intratropical people a satisfactory one to eye or mintl. Bat this can not 
be said of the Philippine Malays, who, in bodily formation and mental characteris- 
tics alike, may fairly claim a place not among the middling ones merely, but among 
almost the higher names inscribed on the world's national scale. A concentrated, 
never-absent self-respect, an habitual self-restraint in word and deed, very rarely 
broken except when extreme provocation induces the transitory but fatal frenzy 
known as 'amok,' and an inbred courtesy, equally diffused through all classes, high 
or low, unfailing decorum, prudence, caution, quiet, cheerfulness, ready hospitality, 
and a correct though not inventive taste. His family is a pleasing sight — much sub- 
ordiuatiou and little constraint, unison in gpradation, liberty not license. Orderly 
children, respected parents, women subject but not oppressed, men ruling but not 
despotic, reverence with kindness, obedience in affection — these form a lovable pic- 
ture not by any means rare in the villages of the eastern isles. The villagers* houses, 
some large, some small, wood or bamboo, two-storied or one, mere huts or spacious 
dwellings, according to the fortunes of the inmates, are dotted here and there in an 
unsymmetrical row among the trees ; but all have a comfortable, a cosy look sug- 
gestive of sufficiency ; many of them white, painted with stripes green or blue, rarely 
red, and occasionally a flower pattern or fanciful scroll work to enliven them more. 
Eight million natives, more or less, inhabit the Philippines, and yet scarcity is of 
rare occurrence; famine unknown. * * * Of all tropical lands, all tropical 
races, it has been my lot to visit, none will have left a pleasanter or more heart-satis- 
fying memory than the Philippine Archipelago, the home of the half-civilized 
Mahiy." 

The Philippine Islands are under the supreme charge of a governor-general, who 
resides in Manila, a town of considerably more than 300,000 inhabitants, among 
them a goodly number of British meu of business, whose well-appointed club is the 
center of foreign and social intercourse. In Madrid the interests of the colony are 
specially intrusted to a council of state for the Philippines, which acts as an 
advisory body to the minister of the colonies. There is also a council of state in 
Manila, which has a voice in questions affecting the material progress of the islands, 
which are divided into provinces, each under its governor. The provinces are sub- 
divided into districts, and thesp again into communes or parishes. The gobema- 
docillo (little governor) stands on the lowest rung of the official ladder, being the 
elected head of a commune, and wearing as the symbol of office a stiff, mashroom- 
shaped hat, resplendent with solid ornaments of silver bullion. In these communes 
or parishes the cura (priest), especially if he be a Spaniard, as is generally the case 
in the more' important parishes, exercises supreme power. He is the father and 
councilor of his people, and helps them not only with spiritual advice, but also 
furthers their material interests. Many of these Spanish curas have done much 
good work in the way of making roads and bridges and the building of churches, 
acting frequently as their own engineers and architects with far less unsightly 
results than one might expect from persons who are supposed to be more conversant 
with breviary and rosary than with rule and compasses. 

The Spanish priests, friars of strict orders, come to the islands for aye and 
good, and, with scarcely any exception, do their duties faithfully and devotedly. 
Priests of native extraction do not quite come up to the high standard of their 
Spanish confratres. They can not all live up to the severity of monastic rules. 
These native curas, moreover, suffer under the proverbial disadvantage which 
affects the prophet in his own country, and, lacking the strength of mind and tenac- 
ity of vow of the Spanish priests, sometimes seek consolation in diveniona of not 
quite a clerical or monastic character. 

On the whole, the Philippine natives find and take life easy. Their requirements 
are few. The snrn of £5 will provide a native Ixou&ehold with a dwelling of its own. 
and ample furniture. Under a genial Q\iiiia\A, on «k %oW \«kNSi^D\:^ ^gn^Al^ I^t >dQs^ 
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slightest tending, by waters teeming with fish, they know naught of hanger, and 
haTe much time left for amusements — such as dancing and public rejoicings on the 
smallest occasion, music, for which they have a natural talent, so that there is 
scarcely a commune without a fairly trained brass band—and gambling. Cockfight- 
ing is the national sport, and no mean source of revenue to the authorities. Almost 
every native owns a fighting fowl, which is as dear to him as her lapdog to a Euro- 
pean lady. He carries it about with him and bets his bottom dollar on its performance 
in the arena. Thus the native is an intermittent rather than a steady worker, and 
his delight in feasts and holy days, and his content, which passes him off as rich in 
his own mind with $10 in his purse, make him as a laborer, docile as he is and willing 
to please, a source of frequent annoyance to his employers. 

After this slight sketch of the country, its institutions and inhabitants, a glimpse 
may now be taken of mining matters. • * * Proceeding in the order of seniority, 
also in that of widest distribution, gold mining will take the first place. 

There is no donbt that mining for the precious metal was practiced in the islands 
long before the advent of the Spaniards.^ In fact,^ it may be that the alluvial 
deposits, accessible to the Chinese and Malay traders, who had intercourse with the 
islands long before they were known to Europeans, have bee*n to a great extent 
worked 6ver and over again. The tools which the natives use — a washing board and 
a wooden bowl — are of great antiquity, and form a prominent feature in the house- 
hold utensils of all native villages in the auriferous regions. * * * Bowlders and 
fragments of quartz with visible gold occur in many alluvial deposits in the islands, 
and it is not likely that the natives would have thrown them aside without endeavor- 
ing to extract the gold. This they probably did, as they do it even now, by pulver- 
izing the quartz by hand and washing it like they wash the auriferous gravel and 
sand. The only improvement on this rude process was the introduction by the 
Spaniards in some districts of the Mexican ''arrastra," a block of rock moved by 
buffalo power like a millstone on a nether block. The charge of an arrastra is about 
250 pounds. Float gold and auriferous pyrites are lost in the process. It is doubtful 
whether to this day the natives aware are of the auriferous character of the pyrites, 
which almost always accompany the auriferous quartz, sometimes in not inconsider- 
able proportions. 

Thus the production of gold by washing alluvial deposits and pounded quartz is 
an old-time industry in the Philippines, followed to these days by nearly all in the 
auriferous districts iu a desultory way when the sowing is done or the rice harvests 
gathered; when the overdue capitation tax, or an approaching holiday, with its 
cockfights, makes the possession of a few dollars in cash more than usually desirable. 
Mr. James Hilton, M. E., who visited Luzon in 1890-91, and Mr. George Simpson, a 
veteran Ballarat gold-mining captain, who arrived there in 1892, give ifl their reports 
interesting details regarding native mining methods, some of which are worth men- 
tioning. Mr. Hilton says: ''The occurrence of valuable mineral deposits in the 
Philippine Islands is well known, and it might be supposed that the colonists would 
endeavor to profit by the wealth which nature has placed at their disposal, the more 
so as the mining laws of the land are liberal, the taxes the reverse of onerous, and 
the conditions generally favorable. Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, mining, as 
the skillAilly and intelligently conducted industry that we know elsewhere, does not 
exist in the Philippine Islands. * • * j ^as taken to see a vein of gold quartz, 
but found the shaft full of water, and ascertained the only means of draining it was 
by a posse of seventeen natives, who, forming a chain, handed palm-leaf buckets 
from water level to surface. The only means of crushing the gold quartz was a 
ponderous stone moved by buffaloes. Amalgamation is not known. The stuff is 

^NoTB (by Mr. Karnth).— Dr. von Moellendorfi, an expert sinologist, and formerly German consol 
in Manila, Ium informed me that he has a Chinese book in his possession, dating from about the third 
oentnry A. B., in which a trading voyage from Amoy to Manila is described. Gold is mentioned as 
the chief prodact of Luzon, and names oocnr which are still recognizable in the present nomendatare 

OfLtUOIL 
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washed in wooden bowls, and it takes at least 400 of them to deal with a ton." • * • 
Describing the working of a mine at Mambnlao^ in the Island of Lnzon, Mr. Simpson 
observes: '' The Indian miners' mode of operations was based on sound engineering 
principles in so far as draining is concerned, as shown by their pntting in the 
to them very costly adit from the creek at the foot of the hills on which the mines 
are situated. They bailed the water out with small backets, holding from 2 to 2^ 
gallons each, and by literally filling the various shafts with men, who passed the 
bnckets from one to another, they managed without either powder or dynamite, or 
any other explosive, to realize some thousands of ounces of gold. This is the bar- 
barous method adopted/' 

By preference the native miners work where bailing is not necessary, but snch 
opportunities are not fre(|nent. When they occur, the natives make the most of 
them. Mr. Carnegie Williams, the able general manager of the Philippines Mineral 
Syndicate, reports that in one case the natives have removed an entire hillock down 
to sea level. They must have dealt with immense quantities of paying qnartz, for 
they remove nothing that does not pay them. This hillock, to judge by the general 
conformation of the mountain ridge, of which it formeil part, must have been at 
least 400 feet high and correspondingly broad. Spaniards and Spanish companies, 
in most cases with absurdly inadequate capitals, have also worked in the district, 
but in all cases without pumps or any other machinery than the time-honored 
''arrastra." lliey never dealt with pyritic ores, but treated the qnartz only for its 
free gold. In one instance at least, that of Mambulao, their workings aaanmed 
important dimensions. Mambulao means in Bicol language the *' Place of gold,'' 
and certainly the precious metal is strongly in evidence in the district. Here a 
vast adit, opening near the Hea in solid masonry, has stood the neglect of decades, 
and may probably be made useful again by the present proprietors of the mines. 
Record has it that when they flourished, the weekly sales of gold amoanted to over 
1,000 ounces, all produced in the primitive way, by cashing the pounded qaartz. 

* * » xhe most serious Impediment to mining in the Philippines is the utter 
absence of practicable roads. The natives, with their primitive ways of working, 
do not feel the want of roads. They trudge contentedly single file, laden with their 
simple implements, through the tracklesK primeval forests, cutting their way patiently 
through endless tangles of lianas and swaying labyrinths of luxuriant greenery, 
which would make a botanist's heart swell. In many parts vehicles of any kind are 
unknown ; in others, their only representative is the creaking conntry car drawn by 
a pair of stolid bnfi'albes. 

The engineers of the Philippines Mineral Syndicate were driven to many odd 
shifts when liloving heavy machinery from the port to the syndicate's chief estab- 
lishment. In the first place, a road had to be made, and, though it is barely 3^^ miles 
long, half a dozen bridges had to be built, roughly, 3^et strongly enough to bear the 
weight of many tons. And when the road was ready, native carriers asked absurd 
sums for the conveyance of a couple of boilers, weighing 4| and 3^ tons, respectively. 
In the end a simple sledge, devised by British ingenuity, did the job for a small 
fraction of the sum asked by the natives. » * ^ 

Thus far the fringe only of its particular district has been investigated by the 
Philippines Mineral Syndicate. Also, another district, hundreds of miles away from 
the syndicate's chief establishment, has been examined, with the result of finding 
an extensive alluvial gold field at the foot of the mountains. There, also, the 
natives have worked in their usual fashion, riddling in places the gronnd like a sieve 
with their pits. It is well known that the natives in the mountains, which to a 
great extent are unexplored, all trafiic in gold, and from the general evidence it seems 
probable that the auriferous formation, from whieh the alluvial deposits were stocked 
by the process of erosion, continues throughout the backbone of the island. But for 
practical purposes British mining enterprise must keep near the coast for years to 
come, until, in the progress of events, more distant mines can be reached with 
convenience. 
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The question is often asked : ''How is it that so little is known of Philippine 
goldf " The answer is simple. There is no official control of the output, or tax on it. 
The miners live in isolated districts and villuges, with rare eommunication hetween 
them. And the universal man of business is the omnipresent CLiinamaU; now store- 
keeper with a fixed abode, now perambulating peddler, who penetrates the most 
distant settlements, buys the gold with his wares, and sends it out of the country- 
over to Hongkong or Amoy, or elsewhere. It is not his business to swagger over the 
Yolnme of his trade; in fact, he keeps it dark. Those who know are aware that the 
gold export is considerable and very much exceeds the o:1icial computation, what- 
ever that may be. '^Paracale" gold is well known in Manila, but few Manilese 
know where Paracale is, and still less have ever visited the place. Yet it is a 
prosperous village, with a good deal of trade and a large native mining population. 
• • * The Paracale gold dust is melted into tiny ingots, a small bivalve serving as 
mold, so that the gold shows the shape of the shell. These tiuy ingots are tested by 
the Chinese purchaser, the traces of whose probing auger are always in evidence on 
the ingots. 

Gold is found in many other islands of the group. SeQor Abella found traces of 
alluvial workings in Cebu. Mindoro, which is but little known, is said to be rich in 
gold. Panaon, a small island north of Mindanao, has at least one well-defined vein 
of auriferous quartz, while Mindanao itself is the center of a considerable trade in 
alluvial gold. From specimens brought from that island the occurrence of rich 
quartz veins can not be a matter of mere conjecture. Mindanao, though- the first 
discovered island of the group, is the least known and least settled of all. Many 
point-s, especially on the south coast, are still held by Malay sultans and rajahs, who, 
while acknowledging the suzerainty of Spain, have not the power nor the inclination 
to keep their lieges from their traditional piracies. It is from some of these Malay 
strongholds that the prahus of the Orang Laut (man of the sea) sally forth on plun- 
dering cruises. * * « This iniquitous trade hiis been stopped on the coasts of 
Sumatra and Borneo, and it will soon be stopped in Mindanao, where the Spanish 
Government is now taking drastic repressive measures. 

• * « • * « • 

Mining by modern methods, will, in the course of time, make curios of native min- 
ing implements, at least wherever the engineer can take his machinery without break- 
ing the back of the capitalist. * * '^ In respect of mines by the seashore, the 
Philippines are unrivaled. Even now a narrow peninsula jutting out into the broad 
Pacific, a headland of white, glittering quartz is being prepared for the reception of 
a crushing plant with its appurtenances, and the machinery will be lauded almost 
alongside of the mill site. The peninsula is a va-st ore deposit, aud, if experienced 
men are not utterly mistaken, it will soon take a front place among notable mines. 



The gold product of Bussia in 1897 is oflQcially reported at 34,977 
kilograms, fine, of the value of $23,245,714. 

The silver yield was 8,856 kilograms, of the coining value of $368,055. 

PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN RUSSIA. 
[From the Bulletin Rniiae de Statistiqae, etc., Nos. 1-3, January to March, 1898.] 

Notwithstanding all.ita efforts, the Bnlletin Russe has not yet succeeded in making 
the exact meaning of the words ''production of gold iu Russia '' nnderstood by those 
who should be competent in the matter of these statistics of the precious metitls. 
It therefore returns to the subject. 

These statistics, published in foreign countries, on the production of gold in Rassia 
sometimes show very serious, differences. And yet they are taken from the same 
sources. Their contradictions proceed from the fact that dissimilar quantities are 
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added together — gold dust (schlich-gold) to bars ; kilograms of base bars to ban 
expressed in kilograma of gold cbemically pare ; arrivals with shipments of gold, etc. 
In order to avoid this bonfasion it is necessary io attach very precise meanings to 
the words one uses. 

A. Production, — Quantities obtained on the spot by washing or by pulverizing gold 
dust; wash gold (having the appearance of small, blackish crystals), of unknown 
fineness, and the yield of which in fine gold approximates to 0.900 (or more exactly, 
to f). 

Alluvial or wash gold always contains a notable proportion of silver. 

B. Statements of the refineries. — (1) Quantities melted. The gross weight of the 
bars (whose average fineness fluctuates about the figure 0.910). 

(2) Quantities of gold, chemically pure, contained in these bars (saving ulterior 
verifications at the St. Petersburg Mint). 

In the total of these statements the quantities of gold contained in the bars of 
domestic production (the product of Russian silver and argentiferous lead mines) 
are included. 

C. Arrivals at the mint of St. Petersburg (where all the gold produced in the 
empire is finally deposited). 

D. Outgoings from the mint. 

r 

A. PRODUCTION, PROPBRLT BO CALLED. 

Quantities of gold obtained by washings (placer gold), and by crushing (lode gold).-^ 
These quantities, inseribed day after day, without correction, alteration, or erasure, 
in the registers of the workings (at the very places of production), can not be 
expressed in fine gold, for the very simple reason that the results of the assay can be 
known only after the melting into bars at the Governmental refineries of the gold dust 
shipped by the producers and that this or that lot of bars may contain dust gathered 
during difierent calendar years. 

There are hundreds of workings in Russia, scattered over an immense area^ whose 
annual production reaches scarcely a few hectograms. It is clear that the proprie- 
tors of these small workings do not carry their gold to one of the three Russian 
refineries (there are only three), as market gardeners carry their asparagus to the 
market. 

As a rule, the average fineness of this dust approximates to 0.900, or, more exactly, 
to $ (0.888+)^ with very notable differences between one sample and another. It is, 
therefore, utterly impossible to know exactly how much fine gold Russia produced 
from the 1st of January to tho 3l8t of December of any given year. 

The production, properly so called, may be expressed only: (a) to within a gram, 
only in gold of a bypothetical degree of fineness; (b) in fine gold, to only a hypo- 
thetical total. 

We here give for the seven years, 1890-1896, the weight, within a gram, of the gold 
dust produced in all points of the empire, including Finland: 

Oold dust of an unknown degree of fineness : 



Years. 



1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896a 

Total 



Poods. 



2,403 
2,386 
2,625 
2,789 
S,621 
2,500 
2,269 



n,5» 



Pounds. 



V 



25 
10 
4 
7 
23 
29 
20 



Zolotniks. 



2 
40 
84 
47 
25 
26 



%^ 



Dolye. 



\ 



42 
74 
34 
94 
06 
6 



W 



Kilograms. 



89,372.679 
89,088.133 
43,000.709 
44,800.249 
42,042.810 
41,110.651 
87,175.685 



\ 



WT^5«I.766 



a An approximative figure. For the year* 18a0-\«a5 t\v« ftg;Qx^% «t* cxm^. V^ ^w\\XAii ». ^snan.. 
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To anyone who wishes to understand the moyement of the production of gold in 
Buasia, these are the only figures to he taken by him into coDsideration. All other 
figures — ^the statements of the refineries, the deposits at the mint, and the outgoings 
from the mint — doubtless depend on the total production; but they do not show 
with sufficient sensibility its progress, its stationary or retrograde condition. 

If one absolutely desired to form an idea of the amount of the production, prop- 
erly so called, expressed in gold 1,000 fine, one might admit as approximating to the 
truth the following valuation : 



1800 

ia9i 

1802 

1883 

18M 

1805 

18M 

Totia 



Valoation In fine gold of 
the production, aMum- 
ing an average fineness 
of 0.900 (a)=f. 



Gold 1« 000 fine. 



KUogramt. 
35,435.321 
35, 179. 319 
38,700.719 
40,382.324 
38,648.529 
36,999.585 
33,457.981 



KUogramt. 
34,997.848 
34,745.007 
38,222.932 
89,883.776 
38,171.386 
36,542.800 
83,044.920 



258, 803. 778 



255,608.609 



a The reader will find this fineness indicated in several placee in the Janaary-March 1898, number 
of the Bulletin Busse. He is requested to substitute for it everywhere the fineness of eight-ninths. 
Gold is a thing too preoioos not to be weighed in balances of precision. 

B. GOLD CHEMICALLY PURB (1,000 FINX). 

StaiemenU of therefineries during the last fourteen y6ar«.— Expressed in fine gold (1,000 
fine), the quantities of domestic gold dust melted m the refineries of the Empire 
during the period 1883-1896 represent the following totals : 



Years. 



1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1883 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Total 



Poods. 


Pounds. 


1,848 


4 


1,878 


30 


1,717 


31 


1,719 


37 


1,897 


34 


1,922 


21 


2,022 


23 


2,155 


26 


2,124 


20 


2,317 


27 


2,422 


25 


2,312 


36 


2,223 




1.975 


15 


28,539 


14 



Zolotniks. 


Dolye. 


4 


62 


80 


59 


57 


43 


18 


88 


52 


5 


12 


76 


40 


31 


62 


75 


82 


66 




75 
87 


49 


37 


32 


75 


68 






45 


84 



Kilograms. 

30,272.816 
30, 775. 200 
28,138.251 
28, 173. 803 
81. 087. 946 
31,491.967 
33, 130. 955 
35, 310. 883 
84,800.502 
37,964.669 
39, 684. 010 
37,886.608 
36,414.165 
82, 357. 622 

467, 488. 896 
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Annual average: Of the period 1883-1896, 33,392.06 kilograms; of the period 
1887-1896, 35,012.933 kilogramH. Average valne: Of the years 1887-1896, 120,600,108 
francs. Total of the seven years, 1883-1889, 213,070.436 kilograms; of the seven 
years, 1890-1896, 254,418.460 kilograms. (The kilogram of fine gold is calcnlated at 
3,444} francs.) 

These totals include the quantities of gold contained in the hars of silver coming 
from the melts in the Russian refineries of domestic silver ores and argentiferous 
lead. 

COMPARISON OF THE FIGURES A (AT EIOHT-NIXTHS) AND B. 

Let ns now set opposite each other, for tho seven years 1890-1896, the statements 
of the refineries expressed in gold 1,000 fine, and those of the valuations above 
given of the production expressed in gold 1,000 fine, which come nearest to the 
figures of these statements : 



Years. 



1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 , 

1896 

Total 



Kilograma of fine gold. 



Production. 



34,997.848 
34,745.007 
38,222.932 
89,883.776 
38, 171. 386 
35,642.800 
33,OU.920 



254,608.669 



Statements. 



35,310.883 
34.800.502 
37,964.669 
39,684.010 
37,886.608 
36, 414. 165 
32,357.622 



254.418.459 



The figures for 1890, 34,997.848 and 35,310. 883, represent a difference of 313.035 
kilograms, whilo those of 1896, 33,044.920 and 32,357.622, differ by 687.298 kilograms. 
When one has to do with a commodity worth 3,437 francs (plus generally a small 
premium) per kilogram it is easy to see that a quantity greater than 1,000 kilograms 
(313.035 -f 687.298) are no tritio, and that a confusion of the figures A and B pre- 
sents some inoonveuieuces. 



C. DEPOSITS AT THE MINT. 

All the gold produced in the Empire, Finland excepted (the production of Finland 
fluctuates between 4 and 5 kilograms per annum), goes through the refineries of 
Ekaterinburg, of Tomsk, and of Irkoutsk, in which the statements above given 
are prepared, after which; when each refinery possesses a sufficient stock (10,000,000 
francs at least, which requires a certain time to accumulate), it sends it to the mint 
at St. Petersburg, the only one in Russia. At the present day the journey from 
Ekaterinburg or from Tomsk is not very long (everything is relative ; from Tomsk 
to St. Petersburg the journey is still longer than from St. Petersburg to Gibraltar, 
only there is no custom-house on the line), but it must not be forgotten that the 
Trans-Siberian railway dates only from yesterday. However, the packing, trans- 
portation, unpacking, verification, entering on the registers, etc., requires such con- 
siderable time that concordance is impossible for any given calendar year between 
the statements of the refineries and those of the mint. 
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COMPARISON OF THE FIGURES A (AT EIGHT-NINTHS ), B, AlfD C. 



Years. 



1890 

1891 

1882 

1883 

1804 

1896 

1896 

Total 



Qold of domestic prodnoUon (kUograins 
of fine gold). 



Production. 


Statements 

of the 
refineries. 


Deposits at 
the mint. 


34.997.848 


35.810.883 


31.841.290 


34.745.007 


34,800.502 


36,348.726 


38,222.932 


37,964.609 


35,602.218 


39,883.776 


39,684.010 


38,382.021 


38.171.386 


37,886.608 


36,312.791 


36,542.800 


36,414.165 


43,478.329 


33,044.920 


32,357.622 


32.404.618 


255,606.669 


254,418.450 


264,369.992 



Here for one and the same year (1895) the difference exceeds 7,(X)0 kilograms, or a 
value of nearly 22,000,000 of francs. 

D. OUTGOINGS FROM THE MINT. 

We shall say nothing of the outgoings from the mint. On their deposit at the 
mint the bars of domestic production should be, and, in facf are, distinguished from 
unparted bars. When they leave the mint it is of no interest to know the respec- 
tive share of Russian and foreign gold in the total put in circulation or sent to the 
bank under the form of imperials, half imperials, and 5-rouble pieces. 



ADVICE TO STATISTICIANS 

There are, as you know, two ways of drawing from the soarces of statistics. The 
first, tliat of the Bulletin Russe, consists in plunging like a diver into the official 
publications, in looking there for the figures one has need of, in examining whether 
these figures agree or conflict, in discovering the reason of the real or apparent con- 
tradictions which have been observed in correcting the typographical errors, which 
are always numerous, and, lastly, in classifying the figures in systematic order. The 
second way is much the more simple one of forming statistics. It is also, doubtless, 
ninch superior to the first, for the majority of statisticians end by adopting it when 
they had not adopted it from the beginning. This second way requires only a little 
industry and much letter paper. One wishes to know, for instance, how many pupils 
in Russia were receiving secondary instruction on the 1st of January, 1897 (that 
example is imagined by way of trial), a letter is hastily written to the Russian 
ministry of public instrnction asking him for a statement of the number of scholars 
present in these establishments of secondary instruction. After the answer has 
been received, word is hastily sent to the printing office telling how the table is to 
be constructed, and a mistake is made of 25, 30, or 40 per cent (one-third, more or 
less, of the pupils receiving secondary instruction in Russia come under the jarisdic- 
tiou of the ministers of war, of the navy, etc.). The information thus given to the 
pnblic is incomplete, but if one addresses himself year after year to the same depart- 
ment for a continuation of the statistics in question, there is no risk of writing 
improbable things, and one ends by becoming an authority (in foreign countries) on 
questions relating to public instruction in Russia. 

Only when one is making statistics by correspondence one must guard against 
addressing himself now to Peter and now to Paul. One would thus witness the 
7474 ^20 
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number of young pupils increase from one year to another in inconceivable propor- 
tionS; or dimish in such a way as to lead to the belief that a terrible epidemic had 
ravaged the country. 

In like manner if one wishes to be informed on the production of gold in Bnssia, 
and if one is lacking in the leisure or the necessary ideas to study the snbject him- 
self, it is necessary for him to avoid placing under contribution different departments. 
For D, whom you (|ueBtioned last year, the gold is really produced only at the moment 
when it leaves the mint transformed into commercial bars^ into coins, or medals. 
For A, on the other hand, who is a mining engineer, the gold is produced jnst as 
soon as it is washed. For O, who assists at the reception of the caravans, the pro- 
duction of the gold coincides with the entry of the bars in a register kept for that 
purpose. It is perfectly permissible to place oneself at any one of these three points 
of view, and even at each of them, successively, but one must know at which point 
of view he has placed himself in indicating this or that figure, and it frequently 
happens that the statisticians devoted to method No. 2 are absolutely ignorant as to 
the point of view at which they have been placed. This leads them, when they have 
successively interrogated Peter, Paul, and James, to add together with a ready pen 
the most hetroclite data and to wonder that the Bulletin Russe, "although the source 
of the information" contains totals different from their own, "which are official.'' 

Desirous of sparing hurried statisticians new surprises, we supply them below, 
with the list of the questions they should ask when tbey wish to learn the produc- 
tion of gold in Russia in any given year and the name of the department to which 
their questions should be sent, in order that the answers received may be authorital^ 
tive in the matter. 

A. Minister of agriculture and domains, direction (department) of mines, at St. 
Petersburg: Quantities of gold dust of unknown fineness (about eight-ninths) (slich 
gold) produced from the 1st of January to the 31st of December, 18 — , including all 
the workings not coming within the jurisdiction of the ministry of domains. This 
last point should be especially specific. 

B. Same ministry, same direction (in Russian department), same address: Quan- 
tities of gold, 1,000 fine (chemically pure), contained in the bars melted from January 
1 to December 31, 18—, by the refineries at Ekaterinburg, Thomsk, and Irkutsk. It 
is nece^ary to specify expressly that the question bearing on the absolute integrality 
of the bars, whatever their nature, source, or destination. 

C. Ministry of finances, chancellery of the operations of credit, second section: 
Quantities of gold, 1,000 fine, received from the Russian refineries by the mint firom 
January 1 to December 31, 18 — . 

D. Same ministry, same chancellery, same section: Quantities of gold, 1,000 fine, 
contained in the bars, coins, medals, etc., issued from the mint from January 1 to 
December 31, 18 — . 

Do not give A the questions asked of C, and vice versa. Do not mix the answers; 
verify the additions (the official statistics) ;. do not exert yourself to make their totals 
agree with the elements which they contain. Verify all the columns of millions, 
hundreds of thousands, etc. The column of units is nearly always correct. — o. b. v. 
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Gold I^oductiox: First, in Dust; Second, in Fins Gold; Statkhents of 
THE Refineries and Deposited at the Mint (Fine Gold). 

[ Aathentio flgnrea, exempt from error.] 





A. Production stated in the reg- 
isters of the workings and 
expenses in — 


B. Ststements of the 
refineries, including 
the gold contained in 
sUver. 


C. Deposits at the mint. 


Year*. 


1. Gold dust containing 
about eight-ninths m 
fine gold. 


2. Gold 
chem- 
ically 
pure 
j\,000 
fine), a 


Gold chemically pure (1,000 fine). 


UTO 


Pooda. Lb9. 2SoloL Doly. 
2,156 23 16 16 
2,399 37 78 8 
2,330 30 88 58 
2,024 29 30 79 
2,027 4 45 70 
1,995 29 44 37 
2,054 3 68 36 
2,515 8 16 22 
2,572 4 33 76 
2,631 29 53 82 




Poods. IM. ZoUa.. IMye. 


Pood8. Lht. SkUot. Dolye. 
1.957 5 84 79 


Ig71 






2,187 37 32 54 
2,127 39 7 84 


1872 






1873 






2,090 32 72 90 
1,799 30 5 82 
1.889 32 24 73 


1874 






1875 






1878 






2,602 86 38 58 
2,249 30 29 33 


1877 






1878 






2,329 2 27 47 


1879 






2.819 36 17 36 










10 years. . 


22,708 87 4 






21,555 2 53 60 








1880 


'2,641 28 82 91^ 
2,244 5 36 22 
2,207 10 15 94} 
2,182 14 49 95 
2,178 17 85 2 
2,015 22 63 88| 
2,042 4 9 58 
2,128 2 21 62^ 
2,146 27 2 51 
2,274 19 72 






2.355 30 38 19 


188l! 






1,052 33 41 81 
1,239 9 18 16 
1.796 5 34 61 


1882 






1883 




1,848 4 4 52 
1,878 30 80 59 
1,717 31 57 43 
1,719 37 18 88 
1,897 34 52 6 
1,922 21 12 75 
2,022 23 40 31 


1884 


2,350 13 53 10 
2,260 39 93 68 


1885 


1886 


1,884 28 48 48 
1,845 26 65 77 
1,966 80 87 88 
2,128 27 23 54 


1887 


1888 


1889 




10 years.. 


22,060 32 55 85^ 






18.871 5 10 27 








1890 


2,403 25 2 42 
2,386 10 40 74 
2,625 4 84 34 
2,789 7 47 94 
2,621 23 25 95 
2,500 29 26 6 
2,269 90 




2,155 26 62 75 
2,124 20 32 66 
2,317 27 76 
2,422 25 49 87 
2,312 36 37 32 
2,223 75 68 
1,975 15 


1,943 34 15 9 
2,219 95 3 
2,173 18 6 63 


1891 


1892.1 


1893 


2,343 6 14 47 


1894 


3,216 33 23 10 
2,654 10 93 4 
1,978 9 73 2 


1896 


1806 




7 years... 


17,555 35 57 




15,531 31 67 19 


15,528 33 82 42 


Total 


62,323 33 82 50^ 






55.955 1 33 











a See the corrresponding column of the table following, in which all the figures of the present table 
are converted into kilograms and grams. 

1 pood = 40 Russian ponn ds =- 3.840 zolotniks = 368.640 dolye. 1 pound = 96 solotniks = 9.316 dolye. 
1 pood = 16.880496. I solotnik = 96 dolye. 

The reader will notice the extrone regularity of the production. When the fiscal system has not 
been modified (see note to the next table) the variations from year to year xaxely reach 10 per cent. 
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A.— Production Exprbssbd, First, in Dust (about kight-ninths fin«); Sko- 
OND, IN Gold (1,000 finr) B. Statements op the Befinkribs (Fins Gk>LD), 
AND C. Deposits of Domestic Qold (Expressed in Fine GtOld) at the Mint 
OF St. Petersburg. 



TearK. 



1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

187» 

10ye«n 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1880 

10ye«n 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1888 

1894 

1896 

1896 

7yean 

Generftl total 



A. — ^Production stated on the 
spot and expense in — 



Sotalich gold 
(I fine). 



KUogratm. 
85.326.837 
39, 312. 295 
38,179.219 
33, 166. 131 
88,206.096 
32,601.155 
38,647.087 
641,200.293 
42,182.418 
48, 109. 190 



371,968.673 



43,272.710 
636,760.036 
36,166.917 
36,748.188 
36,684.044 
33,015.981 
33,460.652 
84,868.606 
86,163.612 
87,267.386 



861, 367. 081 



89,372.579 
39,088.133 
43,000.790 
44,869 249 
42,942.810 
41,110.661 
87. 176. 686 



287,550.747 



1,020,895.501 



Fine gold 
(1,000 fine). 



B State- 
ments of re- 
fineries, in- 
olastve of 



go] 

Mn< 



Id oon- 



tamed in sil- 
ver ore. a 



C— Deposits 

at the mint 

(domestic 

gold). 



(jrold, cbemically pure 
(1,000 fine). 



KUogramg. 
31,400.744 
34,944.262 
33,987.084 
29,48L006 
29,616w648 
29,068.805 
29,908.477 

636»tl22.470 
87,451.038 
38,319.280 



330,688.808 



38,461.631 
682,676.587 
82,188.598 
81,776.167 
31,719.150 
29,847.539 
29,733.914 
30,966.427 
31,256.546 
33,117.682 



821,215.185 



34,997.848 
34, 745. 007 
38,222.932 
39, 883. 776 
38, 171. 386 
36, 542. 800 
33,044.910 



255,608.600 



KUogramg. 



80,272.816 
80,775.200 
28,138.261 
28,173.308 
31,087.946 
81,491.967 
88,130.955 



86,310.883 
34,800.502 
37,964.689 
39,684.010 
37,886.608 
36,414.165 
32,367.622 



254.418.459 



907,462.662 



KUogram$. 
32,050.039 
35,839.436 
34,857.320 
34,248.652 
29,480.821 
80,066.966 
42,636^867 
36,862.145 
38,16L111 
38,00L18e 



858,062.683 



88,588.516 
17,245.975 
20,299.176 
20,421.567 
38,499.n« 
37,086.281 
30,872.528 
80,233.900 
82.062.909 
84,868.853 



800,118.431 



81,84L290 
88,348.725 
3^602.218 
38,883.021 
96,312.791 
43,478.829 
32.404.618 



264,360.992 



a Notwithstanding all our research, we have not been able to find the figures of the period 1870-1882. 

6 A decree rendered in the committee of the ministers of November 10, 1876, had abolished the duties 
collected in fiivor of the State on gold; hence the abmpt increase of the production. When the 
duties were restored, the production decreased no less rapidly and almost to the ssme extent. 
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PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN RUSSIA. 

1. SiLVKR Obtained from ths Trbatmbnt of Silver Ores and Argentif- 
erous Lead Orbs. 



Five- je»r periods. 



182^1825 

1825-1830 

183U1835 

1836-1840 

1841-1845 

1846-1850 

1851-18S5 

1856-1800 

1861-1886 

1806-1870 

1871-1876 

1876-1880 

1881-1886 

1886-1890 

OOyeiun 



QaontitieB of silver of 
unknown fineness (about 
A) expressed in- 



Russian 

poods and 

pounds. 



4,540 

6.780 

0,861.8 

6,068.6 

5,960.33 

5,690.82 

5,236l88 

5.806.2 

6.250.81 

4,072.171 

3,500 

8,878.2 

2,731.1 

4,40e.30i 



60,207.36 



Kilograms. 



74,367.462 
04,670.267 
104,199.611 
00. 153. 509 
97,968.880 
93, 218. 127 
85.781.791 
86,916.731 
86, 167. 723 
81,461.096 
67,479.160 
66,334.135 
44,785.544 
72.217.618 



1,188,650.728 



Bxpreased in silver (1,000 fine) the above quantities correspond to a total of 63,000 poods = 1,082,000 
kilograms, or an annual average of less than 15,000 kilograms. 

2. SILVER CONTAINED IN THE BARS OBTAINED BY MELTING GOLD DUST. 

The gold dust contains nearly one-eleventh of fine silver. The prodaction of gold 
dast dnring the years 1822-1890 having heen about 97,000 poods, we may assume for 
this period a total of 8,800 poods (144,000 kilograms) of silver (1,000 fine) obtained 
firom the refining of gold. 

The grand total of the years 1822-1890 mnst have approximated 1,200,000 kilo- 
grams of fine silver. This is about one-fourth of the world's production of silver in 
one year at the present time. 

Domestic Silver — Silveb Obtained from Silver Ore and Argentiferous 
Lead Orb — Silver Contained in Domestic Gold— Statements of the 
Refineries. 



Years. 



1883 

18S4 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 



Silver chomically pare obtained fhnn— 



Silver orea and argentif • 
erons lead ores. 


The refining of gold. 


Total kilo- 
grams. 


Poods and 
pounds. 


Kflograms. 


Poods and 
ponnds. 


Kilograms. 




41L39 


6.748.364 


179.31 


2,944.803 


9,688.157 


627.23 


8,641.940 


229.10 


8,766.228 


12,897.168 


637.8 


8,799.602 


146.9 


2,396.238 


11,194.840 


762.24 


12,49L760 


16L7i 


2,476.586 


14,968.286 


876.311 


14,862.216 


166.71 


2,722.234 


17,064.449 


823.22 


13,490.157 


17L00 


2; 801. 064 


16,29L221 
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D0MK8TIC Silver — Silver Obtainrd from Silver Ork and Argehtifrroub 
Lead Ore — Silver Contained in Domestic Gold— Statements of the 
Refineries — Continaed. 



1880 

1800 

Total 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

Total of the four ImbI years 



SQver chemically pare obtained from — 



Silver ores and argentif- 
eroaa lead ores. 



Poods and 
ponnds. 

773.00 
826.13 



Kilogimms. 



12,002.123 
13.535.014 



The reflning of gold. 



Poods and 
poonds. 

170.8 
185.25} 



Kilograms 



2,035.884 
8,040.080 



5,530.0^ I 00,731.705 1 1.408.1Q 23,07L413 



(?) 
027.^ 

538.2 

806w28i 

44L8 



l.OOO.li 



(0 

10,271.007 

8.813.526 

0,432.027 

7,227.074 



32,745.224 



(f) 

206. 2H 
222.211 
210.22^ 
215. 10| 



803.01 



(») 
3,410.450 
3,046.377 
3,547.401 
3,530.700 



Total kflo- 



1.SS07.S07 
10.970.550 



113,808.178 



14,130.027 



13,088.;56 

12,458.008 

0,080.328 

10,756.804 



40,884.261 



The Altai region alone snpplies more than two-thirds of the above qnantities. 
Silver has been worked since 1745. 

One hnndred and thirty years ago Russia reached its maximom, nearly 90,000 
kilograms (4 or 5 per cent of the world's production at that time). At present Rus- 
sia furnishes scarcely more than one-fourth or one-fifth of the world's prodootion. 



The Production of Gold in Russia During thb Thirtsbn Fivr-tbar Periods 
1816-1880, AND during thr Sixtern Years 1881-1896. 

[The qnan titles below are expressed np to 1860 in bars and of average fineness of aboat eleren- 
twelfths, and beginning with 1861 in gold dost (schlich gold) of the fineness of about eight-niaths ] a 



FiFo-year periods. 


Eleven- 
twelfths fine. 


Russian eqoiv* 
alent. 


1816-1820 


KUografns. 

1,383.845 

10,326.674 

24,181.810 

38,207.453 

37,602.247 

88,103.000 

132,501.515 

123,676.840 

138, 172. 511 


Pooda. Lb§. 
84 10| 
630 17 


1821-1825 


1826-1830 


1,476 IQI 
2.082 80 


1831-1836 


1836-1840 


2,296 22 
5 384 1 


1841-1845 . . 


1846-1850 


8,094 19 
7,550 10 
8.129 87} 


1851-1865 


1856-1860 




Total 


584,425.896 


86,678 6i 




Gold 1,000 fine 


535,724.000 
11,005.000 


32,705 
727 


Annual average expressed in gold 1,000 fine 







a The figures of the two five-year periods 1861-1865 and 1866-1870 ai« approximative <to about 1 
Russian pound) ; tboH© of the years 1871-1875 are exact to nearly 1 gram; those of 1876 may dlverg* 
fhnn the reality by 4 or 5 kilograms. 

Annual value of the production at 3,444.44 ftancs per kilogram fine, 41,006,058 tttaum. 
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Thk Production op Gold in Russia during the Thirteen Five-year Periods 
1816-1880, AND DURING THE SiXTKEN YEARS 1881-1896— Continued. 



Five-year periods and years. 



Eight ninths 
fine. 



1861-1885.. 
1886-1870. . 
1871-1875.. 
1876-1880 a 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1880 

1891 

18B2 

1893 

1894 

1886 

1896 



Kilograms. 
120, 403. 710 
150,896.720 
176,653.886 
203,361.647 
36,760.035 
36, 155. 917 
35,748.188 
35.684.044 
33,015.981 
33,450.^2 
34,858.606 
35,163.612 
37,257.336 
39, 372. 570 
39. 088. 133 
43,000.709 
44. 869. 240 
42, 942. 810 
41,110.651 
37, 176. 535 



Russian equivalent. 



Pooda. Pounds. 



Total 1.256.870.100 



Gold at 1,000 fine 1,117.218 000 



Annual average in gold 1,000 fine 



31,034.000 



7.350 
9,211 
10, 778 
12,414 
2,244 
2,207 
2,182 
2,178 
2.015 
2,042 
2,128 
2,146 
2.274 
2,403 
2,386 
2,625 
2.739 
2.621 
2.509 
2.269 



17 

39 

11 

34 

5 

10 

14 

17 

22 

4 

2 

27 

19 

25 

10 

4 

7 

23 

29 

20 



Zolot. 
24 


95 
58 
36 
15 
49 
85 
63 

9 
21 

2 
72 

2 
40 
84 
47 
25 
26 





Dolye. 




60 
19 
22 
95 
95 

2 
88 
58 
62 
51 


42 
74 
34 

• 

04 

95 

6 





76.729^. 



68.204 . 
1, 894^. 



a The figures of the two five-year periods 1871-1875 snd 1876-1880 difTer by about 550 kilograms 
from those of an official statement of the Department of Mines (made for the Chicago Exposition, 1893). 
We, however, have reason to consider them exactly correct. 

Animal value of the production at 8,444.44 francs per kilogram fine, 106,894.889 francs. 

A GIANT GOLD NUGGET. 

Under date of March 9, 1898, Consal Smith, of Moscow, says that a 
telegram from Tomsk announces the finding of a gold nugget weigh- 
ing 70 pounds in the^Spasso Preobrajensk mines, situated on the River 
Chibyek, in the district of Yeansay. The nugget, says the cx)njsul, will 
be found to take the eleventh place, as far as size is concerned, among 
the nuggets of the whole world, and the second among those found in 
Russia. The first was found in the South Ural Mountains. (From 
Gonsalar Reports for May, 1898, p. 153.) 



SPAIN. 

• 

Fo oflBcial information on the silver output of Spain in 1896 or 1897 
has been received by this Bureau. According to the Statistique Min- 
erale de la France, it amounted to 179,795 kilograms fine, of the coin- 
ing value of $7,472,300 in 1896, and in the absence of data for 1897 is 
assumed to have been the same in the latter as in the former year. 
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aVTEDEN. 

Sweden produced, in 1897, gold weighing 127 kilograms, of the value 
of 984,404; and silver weighing 645 kilognuns, of the coining value of 
926,806. 



The last official returns of the production of gold and silver in Turkey 
received by this Bureau were for the year 1894. 

According to data received by the director of the French mint, its 
production of gold in 1895 was 8 kilograms, and of silver 10,208 kilo- 
grams, of the commercial value of 884,415 firancs, representing 8,120 
kilograms fine, of the coining value of $337,451. 

According to the Statistique de I'Industrie en France et en Algerie, 
Turkey's production of gold in 1896 was 11 kilograms fine, of the value 
of $7,311, audits silver product 7,007 kilograms fine, of thecoining value 
of $291,211. The gold and silver output of Turkey in 1897 is assumed 
to have been the same as in 1896. 

URUaUAT. 

The value of the gold extracted from quartz in CFruguay in 1897 was 
$38,506, representing 58 kilograms fine, and for 1896 $33,606, represent- 
ing 50.5 kilograms fine. 

VBJNEZUELA. 

According to a report to the British foreign office of acting consul 
at Caracas, Mr. W. A. Andral, the exports of gold bullion from that 
seaport in 1897 was £128,906, or $627,321, representing 944 kilograms. 
This figure, however, is scarcely sufficient to base an estimate of its 
^old production, and it is therefore assumed to have been the same as 
in 1896. 

THE TUKON. 

For the production of this district see Canada and Alaska. 



P^RT III. 



GENERAL STATISTICS. 
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PRECIOUS METALS OP THE UNITED STATES. 



I. — Deposits and Purchases op Gold and Silver, by Wki(;ht, 



Description of depoaito. 




COIMAOB 


MINTS. 




Philadelphia. 


San Francisoo. 


Carson. 


! New Orleans. 


GOLD. 

Domeetio bullion, unrefined 


Standard ox*. 

6,884.060 

592. 516 

53,247.839 


Standard ozs. 
170, 263. 492 


Standard ozm. 
33,255.064 


Standard ou. 
879.063 


Domestic bullion, reflftry bars 


Domestio bullion, refined 


1, 058, 110. 612 












Totid domestic bullion 


60, 724. 414 

19,186.460 

4,337.353 

4,706.307 


1, 228, 374. 104 


33,255.064 


379.082 


Domestic coin, Treasury transfers 


Domestio coin, mutilated and abraded. . 


832.810 

44.514.701 

48, 647. 276 

582,602.286 

2,053.675 




518.080 
11,176.132 


Foreisn bullion, unrefined 




Foreign bullion, refined 






149.908 
88, 110. 604 


6.709 
14.996 


1,008.480 
4,380.483 


Jewelers' bars, old plate, etc 




Total deposits 


127, 2i5. 186 


1,85^524.852 


83,276.769 


18,068.157 




Bedeposits: 

Fine ban 


1,023,546.227 
319,609.432 
573,353.385 


23, 971. 172 






Mint ban 






Unpartedban 
















Total rfHl^pottlts 


1.916,508.994 


23,971.172 












Totid gold operated on 


2, 043, 724. 130 


1,880.496.024 


33, 276. 760 


18, 058. 157 




SILTRR. 

• 

Domestic bullion, unrefined 


3,398.86 


82,465.54 


230, 887. 11 


* 88.26 


Domestic bullion, refinery ban 


Domestio bullion, refined 




















Total domestic bullion 


8,398.36 
8,535,465.08 

2, 729. 37 
275.32 
327.14 


32,465.54 

411, 524. 02 

365.10 


230,887.11 


88.26 

510,911.20 

864.18 

.87 

2, 040. 71 


Domestic coin, Treasury transfers 

Domestic coin, mutilated and uncurrent. 




Trade dollan 




Foreiim bullion, unrefined 


23, 860. 16 




Foreiim bullion, refined 








.35 
80.64 


1.20 
5,374.46 


Jewelen' ban. old plate, etc 


72,160.28 


705.40 




Total deposits 


3,614,864.56 


468,920.22 


230, 918. 10 


519,284.88 




Bedeposits: 

Fine ban 


97,022.65 
107, 122. 74 








Unpartedbara 
















Total redeposits 


204, 145. 39 
















Total silver operated on 


3,818.509.94 


468, 920. 22 


230,918.10 


519.284.88 
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DURING THS CaUBKDAR TEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1897. 





AS8AT orncES. 


Total. 


Kew York. 


Denver. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Louis. 


Standard wu. 
341.148.783 
423,895.436 
538,959.712 


Standard ou. 
140,862.202 
233,981.403 
2n, 835. 210 


Standard ou. 
61,947.020 


Stfvndard ou. 
104, 195. 395 


Standard ou. 
10. 436. 104 
2,852.908 


Standard oza. 
743.435 
1,456.806 
214.834 


Standard ou. 
870,114.637 
662,778.567 




488.407 








1,299,009.931 


662,678.815 


01,947.020 


104, 678. 802 


13,289.012 


2,414.574 


3,456,744.818 
19. 186. 460 


15,470.531 
124,785.171 

35,511.678 
253,609.220 
105,015.885 


6.090 
282.196 








106.893 
40.846 


20. 773. 657 




17,298.561 




202, 803. 914 






84, 158. 954 


86.450 
1,728.592 






■••••■■••••••a 

6.145 
120.848 




788, 060. 198 




140.077 


. .. 
2,625.242 


154. 190. 499 






1,838,403.416 


654,782.143 


61.947.020 


122, 117. 440 


13,416.005 


5, 187. 555 


4.725,927.493 


83.021 


13.715 




/ 




37.104 


1.047,661.239 


« 






319,609.432 


70.250 


554.556 


13,050.067 


282.422 







587. 310. 630 






158.271 


568.271 


13. 050. 067 


2R2.422 




87 104 


1,954,571.301 








1,833,555.687 


655,350.414 


74,997.087 


122,399.862 


13. 416. 005 


5. 224. 650 


6,680.498.704 


270,009.08 

130,203.02 

4,417,402.99 


46,064.43 
10,192.24 


14,705.42 


27,791.10 


1,157.77 
1.85 


213.56 
24.57 


627,680.58 
140, 421. 68 






4, 417, 402. 99 














4,817,615.04 


57, 156. 67 


14,705.42 


27,791.10 


1.159.62 


238.13 


5, 185, 505. 25 
4, 457, 900. 30 














3, 958. 65 














276.19 


607,099.00 


138.01 




5.041.86 




7.10 


638, 513. 98 








100, 197. 55 
454,012.48 












100.203.10 


540.97 




40.79 


61.23 


895.49 


533. 830. 74 






5,978,924.07 


57,835.65 


14,705.42 , 32,873.75 


1.220 85 


1,140.72 


10.920,188.21 


24,043.15 
495.67 












121,066.80 


409.73 


2,693.21 


131. 48 






110. 852. 83^ 








24,538.82 


409.73 


2,603.21 


131.48 






231.918.63 








6,008,462.89 


58,245.38 


17,398.63 

• 


33.005.23 


1,220.85 


1, 140. 72 


U, 152, 106. 84 
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II«— DXP08IT8 AND PURCHASEB OF GOLD AKD SII.VKR, BY VaLUI, 



Besoriptloii of depcMits. 


OOIKAGK XUfTB. 


PhiladelphU. 


San Francisco. 


Carson. 


New Orleani. 


GOLD. 

T)oinMitic bnllion. nnroflopd r^t-^..- 


$128,075.54 

11,023.53 

990,657.47 


$3,167,692.87 


$618,698.87 


$7,052.9 


Doinefftio bollion. refinery b^n 


DomMitio bnllioii. vbAiimI ............... 


19,685.778.83 












Total domofltio bailion ........... 


1, 120, 756. 54 

356,957.40 

80,694.94 

87,550.20 


22,853,471.70 


618,698.87 


7,052.00 


Domeetio coin, TrMsary iransfera 

T)nvnA9tf A nofn, mntilatMl And Abradad. . 


6,191.81 

828,180.48 

905,065.60 

9,908,879.74 

38,207.91 




9,562.42 
207,928.04 


frnvwioTi ItfilHmi. nnmfliiAd 




Foreisn bullion, refined 




PnrMlim nnfn 


2,788.99 
709,036.15 


124.82 
879.00 


29,025.20 
81,497.36 


Jewelers' bars, old nlate. 6to. 




Total deDOsltft 


2,866,798.22 


84,539,997.24 


619,102.69 


835,965.71 




Redeposits: 

Fine ben 


V 

19,042,720.51 

5,946,221.99 

10,667,088.79 


■ 

445,975.29 






Mint bars 






TTnfMrtMl bars 












.............. 




Total rwl^^iMHi^t* 


85,666,981.29 


445,975.29 












Total irold onnrated on t-.^- 


38,022.774.51 


84.985,972.53 


619,102.69 


885,966.n 




BILTBk. 
Domestic bullion, unrefined 


3,954.45 


37,778.08 


268,668.63 


102.70 


Domestic bnllion. reflnerv bar* 


Domestic bullion, refined 




















Total domestic bailion 


3,954.45 

4,113,095.72 

3,176.00 

820.37 

880.67 


37.778.08 

478,864.82 

424.84 


268,668.63 


102.70 

594,514.85 

1,005.50 

LOl 

2,874.64 


Domestic coin, Treasury' transfers 

Domestic coin. mutilated and uncurrent . 




Trade dollars 




Forelffn bullion, unrefined ■, - r--, .^ tt- 


27,764.55 




Foreiirn bullion, refined 




Foreicm coin .......................... 






.41 
36.65 


6.05 
6,258.92 


Jewelers bars, old nlate. etc 


83,978.70 


820.83 




Total denosits 


4, 205, 806. 00 


545, 652. 62 


268,704.60 


604,258.76 




Redeposits : 

Fine bars... 


112,899.08 
124,651.92 








. Unnarted bars 
















Total rmieposits, . , , n- 


237,561.00 
















Total silver operated on r - . ^ . . 


4, 443. 357. OU 


545, 653. 62 


268,704.69 


004,258.76 




Total gold 


38.022,774.51 
4,448,357.00 


34,085,972.^ 
515,652.62 


619, 102. 69 
268,704.60 


835,966.71 
604,258.76 


Total silver 




Grand t4>tal 


42, 466. 131. 51 


35,581,625.15 


887 807 38 OAO 99A ^7 t 
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DURIHG THX CaLBNDAK YeaK ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1887. 



ASSAY oyrtcEB. 


Total. 


New York. 


Denver. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Louis. 


$6,346,954.11 
7,886.426.71 
9, 034, 134. 18 


• 

$2,620,602.13 
4.353,142.38 
5,160,027.16 


$1,152,502.69 


$1,938,518.97 


$194,160.08 
53,077.35 


$13,831.35 

27,004.04 

3,006.01 


$16,188,170.30 
12,330,764.01 
35, 702, 588. 17 




8,993.62 






24,167,515.00 


12,142,861.67 


1,152,502.60 


1,947,512.59 


247,2:<7.43 


44,022.30 


64,311,531.48 

356,057.40 

386,486.65 

3. 773. 006 07 


287.985.46 
2,321.584.57 

600,682.38 
4,718,311.07 
1,953,783.91 


118.31 
5,250.16 




' 




1,088.71 
750.03 




321, 833. 60 








1.565.747.08 


1,608.37 
32,150.85 






114.32 
2.248.34 




14.661,752.51 
2, 868. 660. 31 




2,606.08 


48, 841. 71 






34,100,812.39 


12,181,008.36 


1,152.502.60 


2,271,052.36 


249.600.00 


96, 512. 65 


87,024,232.40 


1,544.57 


255.16 








600.31 


10,401,185.84 
5, 046. 221. 00 








1,306.98 


10,317.82 


242,701.05 


5,254.36 






10. 926. 709. 40 










2,851.55 


10,572.48 


242,701.05 


5,254.36 




600.31 


36. 364. 117. 23 






34,112,663.94 


12, 102, 565. 84 


1. 305, 204. 64 


2,277,206.72 249,600.09 


07,202.06 


124,288,349.63 


314, 192. 32 

151,508.97 

5,140,250.75 


54,640.52 
11,860.06 


17,111.76 


32,338.73 


1,347.22 
2.15 


248.51 
28.50 


730,391.92 
163. 399. 77 






5, 140. 260. 75 













5,605,952.04 


66,500.58 


17, 111. 76 


32,338.73 


1,840.37 


277.10 


6.034,042.44 
5. 187. 374. 88 










I 


4,606.43 














321.38 


706,442.47 


160.50 




5,866.80 




8.26 


742, 908. 07 








116,503.51 
528,305.43 












116,500.07 


620.40 




47.46 


71.25 


1,042.02 


621, 184. 84 






6,967.293.45 


67,200.66 


17, 111. 76 


38,253.08 


1,420.62 


1,327.38 


12,707,128.02 


27,077.48 
576.78 












140,876.56 


476. 78 


8. 183. 02 


153.00 






128, 002. 40 








28,554.26 


476. 78 


3,133 02 


153.00 






260,868.96 








6,065,847.71 


67,776.44 


20, 245. 68 


38,406.08 


1, 420. 62 


1, 327. 38 


12,976,996.98 


34,]12,66£.04 
6,085,847.71 


12.102,565.84 
67, 776. 44 


1, 305, 294. 64 
20, 245. 68 


2,277,206.72 
38.406.08 


249,600.09 
1,420.62 


97,202.06 
1,327.38 


124, 288, 349. 63 
12,976,996.98 


41,008,511.65 


12,260,342.28 


1.415.540.32 


2,315,612.80 


251,020.71 


08,530.34 


137, 265, 346. 61 
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III.— Deposits of Unrefined Gold of Domestic Production, with the Statk 

0.992) OF Domestic Bullion not Distributed, by Weight, 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 



Source. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico... 
North Carolina 

Oregon 

South Carolina 
South Dakota. . 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West Virginia . 

Wyoming 

Other sources.. 



COOIAOK MIMTS. 



PhiUdelphia. 



San Fruicisoo. 



I 
Standard oz». Standard oz9. 



10. 765 
188.014 
674.032 
53.338 
455.308 
582.409 
177.800 

4.44£ 

5.277 
113. 784 
160. 479 
722.317 

6.693 

10.800 

378.683 



I 



Carson. 



Kew Orleans. 



Standard om. 



5, 190. 88U 

20, 660. 915 

120, 743. 286 

59.572 



2,402.271 



97.290 

1,537.374 

5.171 



Total unrefined 

Refinery bars (fineness below 

0.992) , 

Refined bullion (fineness 0.992 

and over) 



8.304 

125.885 

79.664 

5.638 

75.898 

1,403.997 



6,884.060 



592.515 



53, 247. 839 



99.484 

2,542.488 

122.684 



9,600.497 



5, 429. 669 



3,405.784 



16.017 



170,263.492 



1,058.110.612 



Total domestlo 



60,724.414 



1,228,374.104 



StmndBrd ou. 
226.243 



1.585 
11,250.284 



22,003.245 



66.773 



86.066 



83,255.064 



33,256.064 



379.082 



879.082 
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hxi> Territories Producing the Same, and of Refinery Barb (Fineness below 

DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31. 1897. 







ASSAY 


OFFICB8. 






TotaL 




New York. 


Denver. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St Louis. 




Standard ozt. 


Standard oia. 


Standardoza. 


Standard oi». 


Standard oz». 
83.850 


Standard ozs. 
75. 161 


Standard ozs, 

396.019 

5,719.967 

26,632.523 

132,768 684 

130,629.633 

7,334.339 

51,363.767 

4.445 

6.277 

943.951 

160.479 

89,888.475 

122,315.634 

5,653.306 

1.860.048 

42,861 308 

2.389.177 

229,351.040 

5.171 

86.066 

9,807.996 

8.304 

204.603 

8,182.521 

6.638 

601.667 

1,434 600 


1 


44.355 
805.929 

96.961 
9,496.293 

19.778 
1.182.399 


205.818 

4,492.725 

624.815 

120,204.244 






2 








7.387 


3 








4 








314.221 


5 






6. 732. 152 


a 


165.360 


27,515.774 


19.970.154 




7 




• 


A 














o 


830.167 












10 






« 






11 


8,382.611 

97,763.863 

1.457.020 

153.150 


118. 318 


3,362.195 


77, 213. 550 






12 






13 


3.725.129 








270.891' 


14 






1, 328. 215 


15 


114.438 


30,804.021 


2,343.352 




16 




2,291.887 




17 


219, 005. 627 


8,656.850 






61 189 


18 








19 














20 


1,777.460 


1,945.486 


217.012 


28.368 






21 






22 


78.718 
14.943 












23 




48.018 


4,634.212 






24 








25 




519.010 




6.750 






26 








14.586 


27 


- 








*""T****"""*"* 




341.148.783 
423.895.436 
533,969.712 


140.862.202 
233,981.403 
277,835.210 


61,947.020 


104,195.395 


10.436.104 
2.852.908 

• 


743.435 

1,456.305 

214.834 


870,114.637 

662,778.567 

1,923,851.614 






483.407 










1.299,003.931 


652,678.815 


61,947.020 


104.678 802 


13,289.012 


2.414.674 


3,456,744.818 
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IT*— Dxposrrs of Unrbfinbd Gold of Douxstic Production, with thr States 

0.d92) OF Domestic Buluon not Distributed, by Value, 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 



Sources. 



Alabttma 

AlMkA 

Arisona 

Coliforai* 

Colorado 

Qeorgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minneaota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

Oregon 

South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Went Virginia.. 

Wyoming 

Other sources . . 



COINAOB MIKT8. 



PhiladelphU. 



$200.28 

3, 514. 68 

12, 540. 13 

902.33 

8,470.75 

10, 835. 52 

3, 307. 91 

82.70 

08.18 

2.116.91 

2,985.66 

13, 438. 46 

122.66 

200.93 

7,045.27 



San Francisco. 



$96,574.51 

384.203.07 

2,246,386.72 

1,108.32 



44.683.41 



Carson. 



1,850.86 

47,301.08 

2, 282. 49 



1.810.04 

28. 602. 31 

96.20 



154.49 

2. 842. 05 
1, 480. 26 

104.89 

1. 412. 06 
26, 120. 87 



178, 613. 90 



101, 017. 10 



63,363.42 



297.99 



Total unrctined 

Refinery bars (fineness below 
0.992) 



Refined bullion (Hneness 0.992 

and over) 

Total domestic 



128, 075. 54 

11,023.53 

990,657.47 



3.167,602.87 



19, 685, 778. 83 



1, 129. 756. 54 



22,853,471.70 



$28,56 
209,307.61 



New Orleans. 



$4,200.17 



409,362.70 



1.242.29 



1,601.23 



618,698.87 



7,052.60 



018, 606. 87 



7,052.60 
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AND TKRRITORIBS PRODUCING THB SaMB, AND OF RbFINSRY BaRS (FINBNK88 BELOW 
DURING THE CALENDAR YBAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 18d7. 



A88AT OFFICES. 


Total. 




New York. 


Denver. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Lonia. 












$1,560.00 


$1, 308. 35 


$7,367.80 

106,417.00 

406,488.80 

2,470,116.06 

2,428,458.20 

136.462.82 

055.604.06 

82.70 

08.18 

17,561.88 

2,085.66 

1,672.520.75 

2, 275, 630. 70 

105.177.80 

34,605.54 

707,410.68 

44,440.81 

4, 266, 006. 00 

06.20 

1,601.23 

174,846.42 

154.40 

3,806.67 

152,232.05 

104.80 

11,103.81 

26,600.23 


1 


$82&21 

14,904.03 

1,803.93 

176,676.22 

367.96 

21,067.89 


15.603.56 

83,585.58 

11,624.47 

2,236,358.03 






2 






• 


137.43 


a 








4 








5.845.07 


5 






125,240.34 





8,076.63 


1611,021.38 


$371,537.74 




7 






8 














9 


15,444.97 












10 












11 


155,966.55 

1,818,853.26 

37,107.53 

2,849.80 


2,201.26 


62,552.46 


1,436,531.16 






12 






18 


60,304.73 








5,030.83 


14 






24,710.07 


15 


2,120.06 


573,008.06 


43,578.64 




16 




42,630.77 




17 


4,076,197.71 


161,057.67 






1,138.40 


18 








10 














20 


33,060.02 


86,105.00 


4,037.43 


527.78 






21 






22 


1,464.52 
278.01 












23 




893.36 


86,217.00 






34 








25 




0,656.00 




125. 75 






26 








271.37 


27 














6,346,954.11 
7,886,426.71 
0,034,134.18 


2,620,602.13 
4,353,142.38 
5,160,027.16 


1, 152, 502. 60 


1,038,518.07 


104,160.08 
53,077.86 


13,831.36 

27,004.04 

8,006.01 


16,188,179.80 
12,330,764.01 
35,702,588.17 






8,003.62 










24,167,515.00 


12,142,861.67 


1,152,502.60 


1,047,512.69 


247.237.43 


44,022.30 


64,311,631.48 





7474 21 
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T« — ^Deposits of Unrefined Silver of Domestic Production, with the States 

0.992) OF Domestic Bullion not Distributed, by Weight, 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

ao 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



Sooroes. 



Alabama 

Alaaka 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico . . . 
North Carolina 

Oregon 

Sonth Carolina 
Sonth Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington ... 
West Virginia. 

Wyoming 

Other sources.. 



COUfAOK MINTS. 



Philadelphia. 



San Francisco. 



Standard ozm. 

1.79 

48.03 

177.32 

5.86 

65.41 

69.33 

29.02 

.39 

.41 

807.33 

30.67 

1,476.83 

4.69 

4.91 

70.99 



Total unrefined 

Refiner}' bars (finenens below 

0.992) 

Befined bullion (fineness 0.992 

and over) 



Total domestic. 



41.11 

145.89 

.50 



1.54 

6.83 

23.07 

1.71 

16.92 

368.81 



3,398.86 



3,396.86 



Standard on. 



1.052.44 

5,795.38 

19,821.00 

9.06 



517.93 



7.63 

1,221.12 

29.68 



1,779.80 



Carson. 



New OrleanA, 



Standard oi». 



1,461.50 



766.49 



8.42 



32,465.54 



82,465.54 



0.88 
22,745.34 



Standard ou. 

55.91 



208,141.39 



29.79 



2.56 



230,887.11 



88.26 



230,887.11 



88.26 
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AND TeRRITORIBS PRODUCING THB SaME, AND OF BBFINBRT BaRS (FINKNESS BELOW 
DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1897. 



ABBAY OFFICK8. 


Total. 




N«w York. 


Denver. 


i 
Boise. Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Lonis. 




Standard am. 


Standard oza. Standard ot». 


Standard oz». 


StandardotM. 
20.18 


Standard ai$. 
9.72 


Standard 0Z9. 

87.61 

1,190.61 

20,689.01 

19,9U.55 

47,46L76 

702.07 

11,486.06 

.89 

.41 

27,532.71 

30.67 

45.601.96 

369,78L82 

25,706.09 

85&28 

9,586.12 

268.10 

80,607.45 

.60 

2.66 

6,426.85 

1.54 

6.87 

1,802.86 

L71 

88.64 

374.50 




1L71 

178.35 

12.01 

3,987.82 

1.^21 

175.17 


78.05 

796.61 

72.68 

43,199.80 














1.01 


















189.67 






• 

.-■--* ft. 


681.53 




5.40 


7,182.06 


3,520.40 


























26,725.38 
























11 


21,22L77 

24,799.61 
&23 


12.48 


179. 16 


22,704.08 






12 






18 


832.14 




« 




8.96 


14 






270.06 


IB 


17.48 


7. 318. 89 


474.96 




16 


m 


226.00 




17 
18 


88,826.81 


688.41 






1.84 








19 














20 


3,696l77 


1.245.12 


22.28 


.00 






21 






22 


.04 
5.03 












28 




7.14 


1,00L13 






24 








26 




71.17 




.45 






26 








2.36 


27 














270.000.03 

130.203.02 

4,417,402.99 


46,964.43 
10,102.24 


14,705.42 


27, 70L 10 


1,157.77 
L85 


218.56 
24.57 


627,680.58 

140,42L68 

4,417,402.99 






















4,817.615.04 


57,156.«7 


14,705.42 


27, 701, 10 


1, 150. 62 


238.13 


5,185,505.25 
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TI«— Deposits of UNREFimBD Silybr of Douxstic Production, with ths Staiss 

0.d92) OF Domestic Buluon not Dibtbibutbd, by Valub, 





Sources. 


CODTAOB KSHn. 




Philadelphia. 


San FranoiBco. 


Carson. 


New Orleans. 


1 




$2.08 

55.80 

206.84 

6.82 

76.11 

80.67 

'83.77 

.45 

.48 

038.44 

85.60 

1,718.40 

5.46 

5.71 

82.61 






$85.06 


2 


Alaska 


$1,224.66 

6,748.71 

28,064.44 

10.54 




8 


AliWmA T., ...rr. 


60. a 
26,467.80 




4 


California 




5 


Colorado 




6 


G^rgia 






7 


Idaho..., 


* 

602.68 






R 


• 

loira...... 









Maryland 








10 


Michigan 








11 


MInPMota . . . r ^ . - T . - ^ . - , T T . - . . r - 








12 


Montana 


8.88 

1,420.04 

84.54 






18 


Nffvada 


242,200.80 




14 


Now Mft-«iftft 


84.68 


15 


North Carolina r 




16 


Orecon 


2,071.04 






17 


South Carolina 


47.84 

160.76 

.58 






18 


South Dakota 






• 


10 


Tenneeaoo 








20 


• 

Tftxaa 






2.08 


21 


TTtah 




1,700.76 




22 


Vermont. 


1.70 
6.78 

26.85 
1.00 

10.60 
420.16 






28 


Virginia 








24 


Washington 


SOL 01 






25 


West Virginia 






26 


WTominir ..r-........T*-T...... 








27 


Other sources 


3.06 








Total unroflnnd 








3,054.45 


87,778.08 


288,668.63 


102.70 




Refinery bars (fineness below 
0.002) 




Beflned bullion (fineness 0.002 
and over) , 












Total domestic 












3,054.45 


87,778.08 


268,668.63 


102.70 
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AKD TKItRITORIKS PRODUCING THK SaME, AND OF RSFINBRY BaRS (FlNBNBSfl BELOW 
DURING THE CaUENDAR YeAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1897. 



ABBAT OF11CB8. 


Total. 




New York. 


Denver. 


BoiM. 


Helena. 


Cluurlotte. 


St. LoniR. 












$23.49 


$11.31 


$101.94 

1,384.99 

8,080.35 

49,637.11 

55,216.58 

816.95 

13,301.47 

.45 

.48 

32.038.06 

85.69 

53,064.08 

418,597.03 

20.911.38 

416.92 

11,154.77 

811.97 

46,088.66 

.58 

2.98 

7,477.85 

1.79 

6.83 

2,202.60 

1.99 

103.08 

435.89 


1 


$18.62 

201.72 

13.96 

4,640.37 

1.41 

203.83 


$90.82 

926.90 

84.57 

50,268.86 






2 








1.18 


3 




■ 




4 








220.70 


5 






734.87 


G 


6.39 


$8,358.34 


$4,096.46 




7 






8 

















31,096.62 








■ 




10 












11 


24,694.42 

174.960.74 

28,857.78 

9.58 


■• f 

14.52 


206.48 


26,419.29 






12 






13 


968.31 






. 


10.43 


14 






324.73 


15 


20.34 


8.510.71 


552.68 




16 




264.13 




17 


45,179.70 


737.06 






2.14 


18 








19 














20 


4,301.70 


1,448.87 


25.92 


.10 






21 






22 


.05 
5.85 












23 




8.31 


1,269.68 






24 








25 


. 


82.82 




.52 






26 








2.75 


27 






% 








314,102.32 

151,508.97 

5,140.250.75 


54,649.52 
11,860.06 


17,111.76 


32,338.73 


1, 347. 22 
2.15 


248.51 

28.59 

• 


730,391.92 

163,309.77 

6,140,250.75 






















5,605^962.04 


66,509.58 


17,1U.76 


32,388.73 


1,349.87 


277.10 


6,084,042.44 
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VII.^Bars Manufactured of Gold and Silvkr, by Weight, 



Desoription. 


cooiAOK Miirra. 


Philadelphia. 


San Frandaoo. 


Caraon. 


New Orleans. 


QOLO. 

Fine iMure 


Standard ou. 
86,889.106 


Standard Mt. 


Standard ot$. 
23,071.175 


Standard lus. 
15.399 


Mln^^are ... 














UniMrted bars 




















TOtjl) gOM , ..,.r-,, -,,r., .-.»,- 


35,380.105 




23.07L175 


15.393 






8ILVKB. 

Fine ban 


57, 082. 22 


2,140.01 


188,268.75 


8,562.48 


Mint htm 


Standard ban... 










UniMfftftd ban 




















Total silver 


57,932.22 


2,140.01 


188,253.75 


8.552.48 





Till.— Bars Manufactured of Gold and Silver, by Value, 



Description. 


ooinaOb mimts. 


Philadelphia. 


San Francisoo. 


Carson. 


"New Orleans. 


GOLD. 

Tinoban 


t858,40L95 




$U5,975.85 


|288l86 


Mint ban 




Standard ban 










Unnarted ban 




















Total gold 


658,401.95 




445, 975. 35 


286.36 






aXLYBB. 

Fino ban ir,....,.,,,,»-»-r,... 


67,412.04 


$2,490.10 


* 219,058.91 


4,138.77 


Hint ban 


Standard ban 










Unparted ban 










• 










Total silver 


67,412.04 


2,490.19 


219,058.91 


4,133.77 




Total cold and silver 


725,813.99 


2,490.19 


686«034.26 


4,420.13 
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DURiiiG THE Calendar Year ended December 31, 1897. 



AS8AT orriCBs. 


Total. 


Kew York. 


Denrer. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Louis. 


Standard qzb. 

1,426,971.025 

296,201.648 

2, 579. 181 


Standard on. 

277(835.210 

18.715 


Standard ou. 


Standard ou. 


Standard oia. 


Standard ozs. 


Standard ou. 
1.764,18L907 
296, 215. 363 


















2, 579. 131 
593.501.908 


377.501.489 


74,997.087 


122.399.862 


13,416.005 


5, 187 555 






1,725,751.804 


655,350.414 


74,907.087 


122,390.862 


13,416.005 


5, 187. 555 


2,656,478.399 


S, 866,637.93 
97,022.65 












6,110,516.37 
97,022.65 
























58,245.38 


17,396.63 


33,005.23 


1,220.85 


1. 140. 72 


111, 010. 81 






5,965,660.58 


58,245.38 


17,398.63 

• 


33,005.23 


1,220.85 


1, 140. 72 


6,318,549.83 



DURING THE Calendar Year ended December 31, 1897. 



ARRAY OFFICK8. 


Total. 


New York. 


Denver. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St Lonis. 


«26,548»29e.l4 

6,510,728.33 

47,983.83 


$5,169,027.16 
255.16 










$32,821,988.96 

5,510,983.49 

47,983.83 

11,041,897.62 


















7,023,283.52 


$1,395,294.64 


$2,277,206.72 


$249,600.09 


$96,512.65 




82,107,010.30 


12,192,565.84 


1,395,294.64 


2,277,206.72 


249,600.09 


96,512.65 


49,422,853.90 


6,817,324.14 
112,899.08 




• 








7,110,419.05 
112. 899. 08 


























67,778.44 


20,245.68 


38,406.08 


1,420.62 


1,327.38 


129, 176. 20 






6,930.223.22 


67,776.44 


20,245.68 


38,406.08 


1,420.62 


1, 327. 38 


7,352,494.33 


39,037.233.52 


12,260,842.28 


1,415,540.32 


2,315,612.80 


251,020.71 


97.840.03 


56,775,348.23 



J 
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IX»~Statement ok Domestic Mutilated and Uncurrbnt Gold and Silver 
FOR Recoinage, showing Weight, Face Value, Coinage Value, 



Denomination. 



GOLD. 

Doable eagles 

Eagles 

Half eagles 

Three^ollar pieoee 

Quarter eagles 

Dollars 



Total gold, face valno 

BILYIR. 

Trade dollars 

Standard dollars 

Half dollars 

Quarter dollars 

Twenty-cent pieces 

Dimes 

Half dimee 

Three^Mnt pieces 



Total silTer, face valne. 



SUMXART. 



Gold coin . 
Silver coin 



Gold, coining valne 

Silver, subsidiary, coining valno 
Silver, dollar, coining value 



Loss, gold 

Loss, silver, snbsidiary 



PBILADKLPRIA. 



Received 

from 
Treasury. 



$101,340.00 

110.890.00 

146, 190. 00 

15.00 

1, 077. 50 

82.00 



SAlf rBANCISOO. 



Purchased. 



$30,800.00 

:7,890.00 

29,735.00 

114.00 

2,363.50 

384.00 1 



350,544.50 



81,285.50 



Received 

flrom 
Treasury. 



2,727,515.50 

I 

1, 598, 577. 00 
109.00 '. 
271,563.40 I 
1.150.80 I 
74.70 I 



817.00 

1, 406100 

748.00 

648.50 



664.20 

62.60 

4.65 



4.509,000.00 



3,750.95 



Standard on. 
19, 186. 460 

3,535,465.08 



Standard ou, 
4,337.853 

8,004.69 



$356, 957. 40 
4,398,712.40 
4, 113, 995. 72 



2,587.10 
200,287.60 



$80,694.94 

8,738.34 

* 3, 496. 37 



590.56 
12.61 



Purchased. 



$3,520.00 

1.280.00 

2.220.00 

12.00 

132.50 

37.00 



7,20L50 



$294,000.00 
150,000.00 



92.000.00 



103.60 
69.00 



83.00 
247.40 



586,000.00 



Standard 0Z9. 



411,524.02 



$612,006.00 
478,664.32 



28,995.00 



502.40 



Slandardou. 
332.810 

365.10 



$a,19L81 
454.24 
424.84 



1,000.69 
48.16 
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Coins Transfxrred from thb Treasury and Purchased over the Counter 
AND Loss during the Calendar Year ended December 31, 1897. 



KIWORLKAHB. 


HEW TOBK. 


DENYBB. 


ST. LOUIS. 


TOTAL. 


• Beceired 
from 
Treasary. 


ParchAMd. 


PnrohMed. 


Pnr- 
chased. 


Purchased. 


Received 

from 
Treasury. 


Pnrohased. 


Beceived 

from 

Treasury and 

purchased. 




$1,580.00 

1,380.00 

6,425.00 

6.00 

177.50 

138.00 


$86,780.00 

104,920.00 

90,995.00 

87.00 

7.906.00 

137.00 


$60.00 

10.00 

35.00 

3.00 

7.50 

1.00 


$1,300.00 

490.00 

205.00 

9.00 

10.00 


$101,340.00 

110,880.00 

146,190.00 

15.00 

1,077.60 

82.00 


$124,040.00 

125,970.00 

120,615.00 

231.00 

10,595.00 

692.00 


8225.880.00 




236,860.00 

275, 805. 00 

246.00 






11, 672. 50 




724.00 










9,701.50 


290,824.00 


116.50 


2, 014 00 


359,544.50 


391,143.00 


750,687.50 






1.00 

261.00 

112.00 

95.00 










318.00 

1,667.00 

963.00 

812.50 


818.00 












1.667.00 


$468,000.00 
175,050.00 

28,075.00 








3,489.515.50 

1,923,627.00 

229.60 

391,638.40 

1,324.80 

74.70 


8. 490, 478. 50 








1. 924. 439. 50 








229.60 


345.20 
855.30 








992.40 

665.80 

4.65 


892.630.80 








1, 990. 10 








79.35 














671,410.00 


1,169.50 








5,806,410.00 


6,422.85 


6. 811, 832. 85 








> 


ozs. 


Standard 
ou. 

513.980 
865.06 


Standard 
oit. 

15, 476. 531 


Standard 
ozt. 

6.090 


Standard 

0X9. 

106.893 


Standard oza. 
19,186.460 

4,457,900.30 


Standard 

20,773.657 
4,234.84 


Standard ou. 
38.960.117 


510,011.20 


4, 462. 135. 14 












$0,562.42 
1,076.27 
1,006.60 


$287,935.46 


$118.31 


$1,068.71 


$356,957.40 
5,546,376.75 
5,187,874.89 


$386,486.66 
5,268.85 
4,927.81 


$743,444.05 


$635,659.35 
504,514.85 


5,551,645.60 








5, 192, 302. 70 












139.08 
93.23 


2,888.54 


3.19 


25.29 


2, 587. 10 
260,083.25 


4,656.35 
154.00 


7,243.45 


35,750.65 


260,187.25 
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X«— Quantity and Cost of Silvkr Usrd in the Coinagb of Silvkr Dollajks 
DURING the Calendar Year 1897, under Act of July 14, 1890. 

MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 



January ■ ■ 
February. 
March.... 



April. 



Months. 



1897. 



COINKD. 



Standard 
oanoea. 



063,487.50 



214.84 



Coat. 



$640,444.35 



175.01 



Dollam 
coined. 



772,000 



250 



Seignioraipe. 



1231. 556.65 



74.90 



May 

June , 

July 

August .. 
September 
October.... 
November . 
December. 



515.71L80 



420,105.18 



000,101 



17B,006.8I 



Total 



85,060.47 

85,037.50 

886.718.75 

687,788.50 



70,040.75 

70,005.75 

815,025.85 

660,276.08 



100,050 
100.000 
450,000 
800,830 



2.425,784.45 



1,976,078.87 



2,822,731 



30.009.25 

20.004.25 

134,974.15 

240,053.02 



840,657,13 



MINT AT SAN FRANCISCO. 



January... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 



1897. 



687,500.00 
687,500.00 
687,500.00 
687,500.00 
687,500.00 
408,208.12 



1654,048.76 
554,048.76 
564,048.76 
664,048.75 
554,048.75 
328,966.44 



800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
800,000 
475,000 



$245,951.24 
245,95L24 
245,95L24 
245,951.25 
245,951.25 
146,033.56 



Total 



257,812.50 
515,625.00 
380, 718. 75 



207,768.28 
415, 536. 57 
311,652.43 



300,000 
600,000 
450,000 



92,23L72 
184.463.43 
138, 347. 57 



5,005,850.37 



4,034,167.50 



5,825.000 



1,790.832.50% 
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X. — Quantity and Cost of Silvsr Uskd in the Coinage of Silver Dollars 

DURiNO the Calendar Year 1897 — Continaed. 

HINT AT NEW ORLEANS. 



MoDths* 



1897. 



Jamuury . . . 
FebmAry . . 

Maroh 

April 

M»y 

Jnne 

July 

Angnst — 
September. 
October... 
November 
December . 



OOINBD. 



Stuidaid 
oanoes. 



206,250.00 
404, 062. 50 
615.625.00 
515,625.00 
615,625.00 
348,750.00 



Cost. 



$150,89L03 
858,629.81 
898,477.56 
398,477.56 
398,477.57 
265,65L71 



DolUrs 
coined. 



240,000 
540,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
400,000 



Se^gnoirage. 



180,608.1^ 
181,370.19 
201,522.44 
201,522.44 
201,522.43 
134,348.2ft 



Total 



189,062.50 
386,718.75 
804,218.75 



146,108.44 
298,858.17 
235, 101. 76 



220,000 
450,000 
354,000 



73, 891. 5o 
15I,14L83 
118,886.24 



3,440,837.50 



2,669,178.61 



4,004,000 



1,344,826.39 



RECAPITULATION. 



1897. 



January... 
Febroary .. 

Ifarch 

April 

M»y 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 

October 

November . 
December. . 



1,567,187.50 
1,151,562.50 
1,203,339.84 
1,203,125.00 
1,203,125.00 
1,267,664.92 



$1,253,884.14 
912,678.57 
952,701.33 
952,526.81 
952,526l82 
1,014,723.33 



1,812,000 
1, MO, 000 
1,400,250 
1,400,000 
1,400.000 
1,476.101 



$558,115.86 
427,32L43 
447, 548. 67 
447,473.60 
447,473.68 
460,377.67 



Total 



85,980.47 

532, 812. 50 

1,289,062.50 

1,878,72L09 



70, 040. 76 

423,882.47 

1,029,420.59 

1,107.03L17 



100,050 

620,000 

1,500,000 

1,604,330 



30,009.25 
196,117.63 
470,679.41 
497,298.83 



10,872,581.32 



8,669,414.98 



12,661,781 



3,982,316.02 
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XI. — Quantity and Cost of Mktal Obtained, by Transfkr and Purchase, foe 
Subsidiary Silvxr Coinage, and Coinage Derived Therefrom, during the 
Caubndar Year 1897. 



Soaroea from which ballion 



obtained. 



MIMT AT PHILADILPHIA. 

Worn and niiciirrent ooin 

Partings, charges, and fractions purchased. 

Melted assay coins purchased 

Mntilated coins purchased 

Surplus bullion purchased 



Total. 



MIMT AT BAIT rBANCIflOO. 

Worn and unonrrent coin 

Partings, charges, and fractions purchased. 

Mutilated coins purchased 

Surplus bullion purchased 



Total. 



XIKT AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Worn and nncnrrent coin 

Partings, charges, and fhMStlons purchased 

Mutilated coins purchased 

Surplus bullion purchased 



Total. 



MINT AT CARSON. 

Partings, charges, and fractions purchased. 
Surplus bullion purchased 



Total. 



8X7MMARY. 

Worn and uncurrsnt coin 

Partings, charges, and fhustions purchased. 

Melted assay coins purchased 

Mutilated coins purchased 

Surplus bullion purchased 



Total 



Fine ounces. 



3,181.018.67 

199,M6.51 

877.20 

1,777.«6 

2.1M.68 



3,388,874.62 



870, 871. 62 

40,401.08 

828.50 

8,473.44 



428,674.63 



460,820.08 

6,027.82 

778.64 

208.26 



Cost. 



$4,808,712.40 

124.746.82 

1.160.60 

1,068.06 

1.488.64 



4.627.181.82 



612,006.00 

28,088.67 

178.07 

5,552.46 



646,670.10 



465.834.70 



636,660.86 

2,046.66 

434.08 

181.40 



630,171.40 



1,688.60 
287.46 



1,076.06 



4.012,110.27 

266,064.81 

877.20 

2.884.70 

11, 122. 73 



4,283,050.80 



001.63 
178.66 



Coinage. 



$4,280,853.30 



81.62LS6 



4,862,474.66 



674,70L66 



62.000.00 



736,70L66 



736,300.00 



736,800.00 



1,17a 18 



6.646,376.76 

157,618.28 

1,150.60- 

1,702.01 

7,205.05 



6,714,148.60 



6.601,044.06 



143,621.35 



6,836,666.30 
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XII« — SiLVXR FOR SUBSIBIAST 



Stock. 


PHILA.DBLPHIA. 


* SAX FRAJfOBOO. 


Fine oanoes. 


Cost 


Fine oanoes. 


Cost 


Silver ballion on hand Janaaiy 1, 1887. . . 
Unoiirrent ooina transferred from Treas- 
nrv...... 


731,010.36 

8,181,918.67 

199,846.51 

877.20 

1,777.66 

2.154.58 


0901,641.45 

4,396,71140 

124.746.32 
1, 150. 60 
1,068.96 
1,433.54 


242,880.76 

370,371.62 

48,401.88 


$800, 451 OS 
512.005.00 

38.98107 


PartingB. charges, and Auctions par- 
chawed » T T 


Melted aaaay coins Dorohased 


Mutilated coins pftrchased - --,-,,,x--r- 


328.58 

8,472.44 


178.97 
5,55146 


Snmlos ballion narchaaed 




Total 


4. 117. 683. 88 


K. A9SL 1173. 97 


671.465.38 


847,12115 






XTaed in coinage calendar year 1897 

Transferred -, x - - 


3,155.705.10 


4,820,182.45 


532.876.67 


702.785.56 


Sold in sweeps 


6,084.66 

1,817.44 

854,076.68 


4,063.46 

1.200.22 

1.103.268.14 


8.580.08 

8.558.27 

131.840.37 


2,35178 

2,3SL93 

189,651.88 


Wasted by oDerative officers 


Balance on hand Jannary 1, 1898 


Total 


4,117.683.88 


5,428,673.27 


671,465.88 


847,1S1U 
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oiNAOE, Calendar Ykar 1897. 



raw OBLKAXS. 


CAB80N. 


SUMKART. 


Fine onntiM. 


Coal 


Fine oonoes. 


Cost 


Fine ounces. 


Coat. 


78,047.82 

450,820.08 

6,027.82 


$108,218.94 

635.650.35 

2.946.66 


5,244.58 


$8,265.08 


1,057.802.82 

4,012,110.27 

256.064.81 

877.20 

2,884.79 

11,122.73 


11.818, 475. 62 

6,646,876.76 

167,618.28 
1,160.60 
1,702.01 
7,295.95 


1,688.50 


991.63 


778.64 


434.08 
181.40 






208.20 


287.45 


178.56 


544,482.32 


747,388.43 


7,220.53 


4,435.26 


6,340,868.12 


7,027,619.11 


632,621.01 


736,800.00 






4,221,802.78 


5,759.218.01 






6,441.14 
160.80 


3,278.92 

101.46 

7,708.05 


356.07 


222.63 


1&,48L96 

5.586.51 

1,098,540.88 


9, 917. 79 
3,642.61 


6.269.87 


6,864.46 


4,212.63 


1,254,840.70 


644,482.82 


747,388.43 


7,220.53 


4,435.26 


5.340,862.12 


7, 027, 619. U 
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XIII.— Coinage Executed at the Mints of the United Statks 



Denominations. 



GOLD. 



Doable M^lea ... 

Eagles 

Half espies 

Quarter eaiclea . . 
Total gold, 



SILVKB. 



DoUara, act Jnly U, 1890 
Sabsidlary: 

Half dollars 

Quarter dollars 

Dimes 

Total subsidiary . . . . 

Total silver 



MnroB. 



Five-oent nickel. . . . 
One-oent bronze ... . 

Total minor.. 

Total o<^age. 



PHILADBLPHU. 


Pieces. 


Talne. 


1.383.261 


$27. 66S, 2M. vt 


1,000,159 


10,001,590.00 


887,688 


4,389.415.00 


29.904 


74,760.00 


8,281.207 


42.080.985.00 


2.822,731 


2,822.781.00 


2.480,731 


1.140.965.50 


8. 140, 781 


2,035,182.75 


10.869,364 


1,086,926.40 


21,490.726 


4,862,474.66 


24,318,4S7 


7.185,806.65 


20,428,735 


1,021,486l75 


50.466,830 


504,668.30 


70,895.065 


1,536,100.06 


98,488,729 


50,792,390.70 



Theie were coined in addition to the above, by the mint at Philadelphia^ 60,017 
gold ten-colone pieces of the valne $279,291.81; and also 20,000 gold twenty-oolone 
planchets of the valne of $186,141.02 prepared and delivered to the Government of 
Costa Rica. 

For the Government of San Domingo the following silver coinage : 



Denomination. 



Pesos 

Medio pesos. 

20-oentavos. . 

lO-centavos. . 

Total.. 



Good pieces, Sl^rfS;^ 



302,441 
803,028 
380,720 
759,715 
1,745,904 



8,787 
4,220 
3,800 
4,671 
16,428 



Total pieoM 
han^. 



806,178 
807,248 
884,620 
764.386 
1,762,382 
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ouRnra th« Calendar Ykar xndkd Decxmbbr 31, 1897. 



•AN rRANCXSOO. 


NKW ORLBANt. 


TOTAL. 


PieoM 


Yaloe. 


Pieces. 


Yaloe. 


Pieoes. 


Yalae. 


1. 470, 250 
234,750 
854,000 


$29,406,000.00 
2,347,500.00 
1.770,000.00 






2,853,511 

1,277,409 

1, 221, 883 

29,004 


$67,070,220.00 

12,774,090.00 

6,109,415.00 

74,760.00 


42,500 


$125,000.00 














3,059,000 


3.% 522, 500. 00 


42,500 


425, 000. 00 


5,382,707 


76,028,485.00 


5.825.000 


5.825,000.00 


4,004,000 


4,004,000.00 


12. 651. 7^ 


12.651,781.00 


933,900 

642,229 

1,342.844 


466,950.00 
136,657.26 
134,284.40 


682,000 

1. 414, 800 

666,000 


316,000.00 

353,700.00 

66,600.00 


4,046,631 
10,097,760 
12, 878, 108 


2,023,316.60 
2,624,440.00 
1,287,810.80 


2,818,973 


736,791.66 


2, 712, 800 


736,300.00 


27. 022, 499 


5, 835, 566. 30 


8.643,973 


6.561.791.65 


6, 716, 800 


4, 740, 300. 00 


39,674,230 


18,487,297.30 








• • •• . .«••• • 


20,428,736 
50.466,330 


1, 021. 436. 75 




. • • 






604.663.30 




















70, 895, 065 


1. 526. 100. 05 














40,084.291.65 


6, 759, 300 


5, 166, 300. 00 


115,952,002 


96,041,882.35 



Doinaigb of silver dollars nnder— 

Bland-Allison Act of February 28, 1878 $378,166,793 

Sherman Act of July 14, 1800, to October ■'^ 1893 $36,087,285 

From repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, November 1, 

1893, to December 31, 1897 36.485,572 

72,672,857 

Aotof Maroh3, 1891. 5,078,472 

ToUl 456,818,122 

7474 22 
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XIT* — Assets and Liabilities of the United Statu 

ASSETS. 



lustitutionA. 



GOLD BULUON. 



8ILVBB BULUON. 



Standard 
oances. 



OOIKAOB MINTS. 

PhiladelphiH 

San Francisco 

New Orleans 

Carson 

A88AT OFFICES. 



734,508.388 

221, 090. 774 

18,135.386 

23,788.814 



Valae. 



NewYork , 1,409,456.932 



Denver ... 
Helena .. 

Boise 

Charlotte 
St. Louis 



22, 791. 098 

1,887.348 

1.331.941 

328.297 

420.885 



$13,685,271.41 

4, 113, 316. 62 

337, 402. 73 

442, 582. 59 

26,222,436.02 

424,020.44 

35,113.47 

24, 780. 31 

6, 107. 86 

7.997.72 



Stuidard 
ounces. 



Value (coat). 



Total 2,433,747.813 



45, 279, 029. 17 



122,167,920.56 

2,921,464.88 

470,879.04 

638, 717. 70 

666,346.89 
2, 146. 62 



494.02 I 
280.42 , 
51.22 ' 
62.54 



$99,759,201.48 

2,376,422.17 

366,230.97 

458, 923. 58 

569,747.30 
1,073.31 
247.01 
130.21 



126. 868, 343. 89 



25.61 
80.76 I 



Value of 
buIlioQ 
shipped 

for 
coinage. 



$89, 168. 18 



257,081.44 
51,208.33 



10:i, ,'»52. C32. 40 i 3iy7, 458. 95 



LIABILITIES. 



Institutions. 



COINAOB MINTS 

Pliiladelpliia 

San Francisco 

New Orleans — 

Carson 

ASSAY OFFICIS 

NewYork 

Den ver — 

Helena 

Boise 

Charlotte 

St. Louis 

Total 



Bullion fund. 



$189. 610, 472. 61 
54.213,111.24 
14. 518. 420. 63 
6, 217, 360. 63 

29, 688, 280. 03 

1.105.78L88 

255,306.21 

73,114.02 

23, 523. 49 

20,134.54 



I'ndopoaited 
earnings. 



$26.47 

13,581.03 

2, 767. 88 

1, 646. 13 

508.62 

161.95 

116.13 



295,725,505.28 



18, 808. 21 
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Mints and Assay Officbs, Dkcembbr 31, 1897. 

JLSSBTS. 



Gold coin. 


Silver coin. 


Credit bal- 
ance with 
assistant 
treasurers 
and deposi- 
tory banks. 


Klnor coin. 


Minor 

coinaffe 

metal. 


Deficiencies. 


Total. 


19, 707. 677. 50 


M& 712. 055. A1 




$184,106.36 


$46, 852. 78 


$13, 706. 82 

413,557.96 

25,000.00 


$190,090,771.96 

64,560,440.46 

14,637,392.66 

6. 217. 387. 10 


1,063,070.00 1 46,604,073.70 

61,2S60.00 13,847,408.96 

6.678.97 5u07a720.82 










a $74, 753. 21 

62,915,781.10 
426, 374. 57 






75, 549. 75 


36,440.00 


1,916.88 






29,765,321.30 

1, 108, 549. 76 

256,952.34 

78,622.64 

23,685.44 

20,250.67 











170, 383. 53 
48,712.12 
17, 551. 97 
12, 222. 19 
















1 












* 1 


10,863,028.47 132,236,274.97 


3,665,778.69 


184,106.36 1 48,852.78 ' 527,814.53 ! 296, 754. :r74. 32 

1 1 



aOold coin. 



b Gold coin, $2,856,098.96; sUver coin, $69,682.14. 
LIABILITIES. 



SeigTiiorage 
OD silver. 


Unpaid 
depositors. 


Minor coinage 
profits. 


Minor coin 
metal fund. 


Unpaid cent 

depositors and 

Bubtreasury 

transfers. 


Total. 


$240, 205. 27 
172. 353. 66 


$7,134.04 
174.075.55 


$167, 109. 14 


$36, 200. 00 
._ - - 


$29,650.00 


$190, 090, 771. 96 
54. 560. 440. 45 


1 
118,898.24 73.79 


1 




14. 637. 392. 66 






6. 217. 387. 10 


63,460.24 

1 


• 






29. 765. 321. 30 








1, 108. 540. 76 








256. 952. 34 


1 


1 

! 




73,622.64 


1 , 








23,685.44 










20,250.67 


1 










531, 457. 17 


245, 644. 52 


167, 109. 14 


36,200.00 


29,650.00 


296, 754, 374. 32 
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XV.— Unrkfinkd Gold and Silver of Domestic Production, by Value, rn 
Distribution, BY States and Territories; also Refined Domestic Bcluoi 
(NOT Distributed) Deposited at the Mints and Assay Offices from their 
Organization to the Close of the Calendar Tear ended December 31, 1897. 



Localities. 



Gold. 



Alabama — 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Califoniia... 
Connecticut , 
Colorado .... 

Georgia 

Idabo 

Iowa 



Maine 

Marvlaud 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miftsouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Mexico 

North Carolina.. 

Oregon:- 

Soath Carolina . . 
South Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 



UUh 



"Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin .... 

Wyoming 

Other Rources . 



Unrefined 
Beflned 




$200. 841. 2e 

2,537,783.84 

8. 900, 817. M 

776, 268, 535. 53 

126.82 

76,160,763.00 

9,611.772.80 

38, 357, 000. 01 

1,160.54 

6, 311. 06 

18.008.01 

501,00L01 

8,912.80 

96.71 

I 

79, 1)70, 112. 10 j 
2,310.26 I 
38, 955, 646. 79 
48L34 

6. 619. 649. 77 
11,906.298.28 
24, U59, 841. 69 

2,555,609.13 

62, 153, 515. 43 

91, 513. 28 

10,442.43 

2, 002, 170. 13 

79, 701. 87 

1. 771. 050. 78 
1.453,012.85 

104.89 

325.73 

901, 066. 68 

42, 173, 852. 38 



Total. 



1,186,459,055.85 
573, 060, 406. 81 



1,750,519,462.66 



$460.81 

28,363.06 

14,117,738.40 

4,389,140.81 

25,006,122.50 

8,880.87 

2.010,660.73 

6.42 

22.00 

41.83 

4,183,502.84 

114.08 

350.11 

.22,243,493.08 

273,226.13 

105, 091, 612. 06 

1.75 

7, la, 207. 54 

67,058.01 

120. 952. 23 

5. 136. 39 

1.100,000.83 ' 

16.01 I 

3,457.51 

19.943,28L08 

93.68 

474.60 

20,665.98 

1.00 

7.02 

13,5n.66 

42,062,128.86 



248,825,677.76 
544,180.060.60 



793.005,788.45 



Total 



$281,311.07 
2,506.1461 40 
23,027,556.» 
780,657 676.34 
125.82 
101,175,885.08 
0,620.662.76 
40.367,759.74 
1,175.96 
6.333 96 
18,050.74 
4,685,494.75 
0.026.97 
455.82 
101,313,605.27 
275.566.39 
144,047.258.85 
483.00 
13,763.857.31 
11.074,256.29 
24.180.793.02 
2.500,745.52 
68*843.525.26 
91.530.10 
13,800.94 
21.045.460.21 
79,R85.55 
1,771,525.38 
1,473.678.83 
106.88 
832.75 
014,578.34 
85,135.981.24 



1,435.284,733.61 
1,117,240,467.50 



2, 552, 525, 20L 11 
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XTI. — Product of Gold and Silver in the United States from 1792 to 

1844, AND Annually Since. 

[The estimate for 1702-1873 is by B. W. Baymond, commissioner, and since by Director of the Mint.] 



Years. 




April 2, 1792-Jaly 31, 1834 

July 31. 1834-December 31, 1844. 

1815 

1848 

1847 

1848 

1840 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

18l» 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1880 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 



$14,000,000 
7.500,000 
1,008.327 
1.139.857 
889,085 
10, 000, 000 
40,000,000 
50, 000, 000 
55, 000, 000 
60,000,000 
65,000.000 
60,000,000 
55,000.000 
55, 000. 000 
55,000,000 
50, 000, 000 
50,000,000 
46,000,000 
43,000,000 
30,200,000 
40,000,000 
46,100,000 
53,225,000 
53,500,000 
51,725,000 
48,000,000 
49, 500, 000 
50. 000, 000 
43,500.000 
36, 000, 000 
86, 000. 000 
33, 500, 000 
33. 400, 000 
39, 900, 000 
46, 000, 000 
51, 200, 000 
38,000,000 
36, 000, 000 
34, 700, 000 
32, 500, 000 
30, 000. 000 
80. 800, 000 
81,800,000 
35,000,000 
83, 000, 000 
33, 175, 000 
32, 800, 000 
32, 845, 000 
33, 175, 000 
33,000,000 
35,065,000 
30,500,000 



Insignificant. 

1250,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

500,000 

100,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

4,500,000 

8,500,000 

11,000,000 

11,250,000 

10, 000, 000 

13,500,000 

12, 000, 000 

12, 000, 000 

16,000,000 

23,000,000 

28, 750, 000 

85,750,000 

37,300,000 

31, 700, 000 

38, 800, 000 

30, 800, 000 

45,200,000 

40, 800, 000 

80, 200, 000 

43, 000, 000 

46, 800, 000 

46, 200. 000 

48, 800, 000 

51,600.000 

51,000,000 

53,350,000 

59, 195, 000 

64, 646, 000 

70,405,000 

75,417,000 

82,101,000 

77, 576, 000 

64,000,000 



Total. 



$14, 000, 000 
7, 750, 000 
1,058,327 
1, 180, 357 
030,085 
10, 050, 000 
40,050,000 
50, 050, (nm 
55.050,000 
00,050,000 
65,050,000 
60, 050, 000 
55,050,000 
55,050,000 
65,050,000 
50,500,000 
50, 100, 000 
46. 150, 000 
45, 000, 000 
43, 700, 000 
48,500,000 
57, 100, 000 
64,475,000 
63,500,000 
66.225,000 
60,000,000 
61, 500, 000 
66,000,000 
66,500,000 
64, 750, 000 
71,750,000 
70, 800. 000 
65, 100, 000 
78, 700, 000 
86, 700, 000 
06,400,000 
79,700,000 
75, 200, 000 
77, 700, 000 
70, 300, 000 
76, 200, 000 
70,600,000 
83,400,000 
86,000,000 
86,350,000 
02, 370, 000 
07,446,000 
103,310,000 
108,502,000 
115,101,000 
113, 531, 000 
103,600,000 
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XVI.— Product of Gold and Silver in the Unitkd States from 1792 to 

1844, AND Annually Since — Continned. 



Yean 

18»5 

I89G 

1807 

Total 



Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


$16,610,000 
63,088,000 
67. 363, 000 


$72,061,000 
76,069,000 
60.637.000 


$118,661,000 
120,157,000 
127.000,000 


2, 170, 387, 760 


1, 6U, 607, 000 


3, 685, 004, 70 



XVII.— Precious-Metal Product, United States and Mexico. 

Wells, Fargo & Company, 

San FraneiacOf December 31, 2S07. 

Dear Sir : The following is oar annnal report of precions metoilB produced in the 
States and TerritorieR west of the Missonri River (including British Columbia) dar- 
ing 1897, which shows in the aggregate: Gold, $69,830,597; silver, $37,184,034; cop- 
per, $36,645,694 ; lead, $9,775,144 ; total gross result, $153,435,469. The ** commerciar 
value at which the several metals named herein have been estimated is : Silver, 60 
cents per ounce; copper, 11 cents x>er pound, and lead, $3.38 per hundredweight. 

Allowance must always be made for probable variations from reported figures by 
reason of constantly increasing facilities for transporting bullion, ores, »nd base 
metals from the mines outside of the express and the ditliculty of getting entirely 
reliable data from private sources. Estimates obtained in this way are liable to be 
exaggerated and are, to a considerable degree, guesswork ; but with some modifica- 
tions on this account made herein, the general results reached, while only approxi- 
mately correct, may be accepted as the closest approximation possible under the 
circumstances. 



states and Territories. 



eipnwH. o'hwoonvey. by 



Califurnia 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

A]a»ka 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Texas 

"Wyoming 

British Colambia and North- 
west Territory 

Total 



$12, 546, 766 

1,290.066 

1.593,072 

271,949 



ances. 



2, 725, 000 

4. 450, 000 

798, 441 

18, 326, 554 

213, 678 

1,555,873 

5.«29,575 

5,000 

r.500 

6, 175, 000 



$5,075,193 

1,341,374 

811,725 

2<X), 000 

3, 571, 000 



864,813 

320,000 
1, 837, 118 



express. 



55, 800, S74 



14, 021, 223 



i, 555, 600 

9, 452, 000* 

813, 748 

12. 869, 783 

153, 348 

143,693 

220,000 

309, 717 

31, 000 

8, 150, 000 



Ore* and bajse 

bullion by 

freight. 



$12,948 
451,453 I 
45,000 
70,000 ' 



$1,195,917 

234,052 

11,900 

26,160 

52,000 

2, 741, OOO 

26, 325, 500 

6, 770, 440 

3,780.493 

103,000 

8,608,821 

36,000 

1,800 

2.600 

1, 257, 000 



32,278,290 I 51.326,582 



ToUl. 



$18, 830, 824 

3,317,845 

2.461,607 

568,109 

8,623,000 

10,021,600 

40.227,500 

9.247.442 

34. 976. 820 

880,026 

12,335,505 

6, 085, 576 

816, 517 

61,000 

10,582.000 
158,435,460 
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The gross yield for 1897, shown above, segregated, is approximately as follows : 



Metal. 



Per cent 
of total. 



Gold.. 
Silver.. 
Copper. 
Lead... 



Total 




Total value. 



$<M,830,&97 

37, 184, 034 

86, 646, 694 

8, 775, 144 

153.436,469 



The year's combined product of the metals herein treated of is the greatest in 
the history of the country, that of gold, $69,830,597, being above any previous 
record ofScially reported; and the world's ontpat of gold for 1897 — approximately 
$240,000,000 — is surprisingly large and more than 10 per cent greater than estimated 
by me six months ago. The most notable increases have been in the British posses- 
sions of the Northwest, Australasia, South Africa, the United States of America, 
and Mexico. 

Annual Products of Lead, Copper, Silver, and Gold in the States and 
Territories West of the Missouri River, 1870-1897. 



Year. 



1870 
1871 
1872, 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



Production aa 

per W., F. & 

Co.*8 state- 

ments, iiiclud- 

Insi amounts 

from British 

Columbia and 

west coast of 

Mexico. 



; Product after 

deducting 

amounts 

from British 

Columbia 

and west 

coast of 

Mexico. 



$54, 000, 000 

58,284,000 

62, 236, 969 

72, 258, 693 

74, 401, 045 

80, 889, 057 

90,875,173 

98,421,754 

81, 154, 622 

75, 349, 501 

80, 167, 936 

84. 504, 417 

92,411,835 

90, 313, 612 

84,975,954 

90, 181, 260 

103, Oil, 761 

104, 645, 959 

114,341.592 

127, 677, 836 

127,166,410 

118,237,441 

111, 531, 700 

104, 081, 591 

105,113.489 

118, 164, 642 

126, 289, 536 

153,435,469 



$52, 150, 000 

56, 784, 000 

60, 351, 824 

70. 139, 860 

71, 965, 610 

76, 703, 433 

87,219,859 

95, 811, 582 

78, 276, 167 

72,688,888 

77, 232, 512 

81,198,474 

89,207,549 

84,639,212 

81, 633, 835 

87,311,382 

100, 160, 222 

103,327,770 

112, 665, 569 

126, 723, 384 

126, 804, 855 

117,946,565 

111,259.508 

103, 827, 623 

104,844,112 

117, 896, 988 

121,949,536 

142,853,469 



The net products of the States and Territories 
west of the Missouri Biver, exclusive of Brit- 
ish Columbia and west coast of Mexico, divided, 
are as follows : 



Lead. 



$1,080,000 
2, 100, 000 
2,250,000 
3,450,000 
3, 800, 000 
5. 100, 000 
5, 040, 000 
5,085,250 
3, 452, 000 
4, 185, 769 
5, 742, 390 
6, 361, 002 
8, 008, 155 
8,163,550 
6, 834, 091 
8,562,991 
9. 185. 192 
9,631,073 
11, 263, 630 
14,593,323 
11.509,571 
12, 385, 780 
11, 433. 947 
7,766,040 
8, 223, 513 
7, 170, 367 
6,536,026 
8, 775, 144 



Copper. 



$898,000 

1, 195, 000 

4,055,037 

5,683,921 

6, 086, 252 

7,838,036 

9, 276. 765 

10,362,746 

18,261.490 

14, 793, 763 

20, 669, 092 

13, 261. 663 

19, 370, 516 

23,631,339 

22, 276, 294 

27, 052, 115 

28, 713, 305 

36, 388, 694 



Silver. 



$17, 320, 000 

19. 286. 000 
19, 924, 429 
27,483,802 
29,699,122 
31, 685, 239 
39,292,924 
45, 846, 109 
87,348,137 
37, 032, 857 
88,033,055 
42,987,613 
48, 133, 039 
42, 975. 101 
43.529,925 
44,516,599 
52.136,851 
50,833,884 
53, 152, 747 
64,808,637 
62, 930, 831 
60, 614, 004 

50. 607. 001 
38, 491, 521 
28, 721, 014 
35, 274, 777 
33,684,963 
34, 034, 034 



Gold 



$33,750,000 
34, 398, 000 
38, 177, 395 
39, 206. 558 
88,466,488 
39, 968. 194 
42. 886. 935 
44, 880, 223 
37,576.030 
31, 470, 262 
32, 559, 067 
30, 653, 959 
29, Oil, 318 
27, 816, 640 
25, 183, 567 
26, 393, 756 
29, 561, 424 
32, 500. 067 
29, 987, 702 
32, 527. 061 
31, 795. 361 
31,685,118 
29, 847, 444 
33. 948, 723 
45, 623, 291 
48, 399, 729 
53,015,242 
63, 655. 697 



The exports of silver during the past year to Japan, China, the Straits, etc., have 
been as follows: Oom London, $37,255,807; from San Francisco, $11,156,202. Total, 
$48,412,009, as against $44,102,381 lost year. Pound sterling «!^&U\si\i.^U)^ ^\>^.^^lclc&. 
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Statement OF THE Product of Gold and Silver in the Rbpubuo of Mexico, 
Revised and Corrected from 1877 to 1897 Values upon Muttaoe Basis. 



1877-1878 
1878-1879 
1879-1880 
1880-1881 
1881-1882 
1882-1883 
1883-1884 
1884-1885 
1885-1886 
1886-1887 
1887-1888 
1888-1889 
1889-1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1802 
1892-1893 
1893-1894 
1894-1895 
1895-1896 
1896-1897 



ToUI. 



Yean. 



Gold. 



1747.000 

881.000 

942.000 

1 013,000 

937.000 

056.000 

1 055.000 

014.000 

1.026.000 

1,047.0U0 

1. 031. UOO 

1 040,000 

1,100.000 

1.150.000 

1.275.000 

1,400,000 

1,425.000 

4,750,000 

5.475,000 

8,500.0C0 




86,664.000 



$24,837,000 
25, 125. 000 
26,800,000 
29.234.000 
29. 329. 000 
29.569.000 
31. 605. 000 
33.226,000 
84. 112. 000 
34,600,000 
84.912.000 
40,706,000 
41.500.000 I 
43.000,000 I 
45. 750. 000 I 
48. 500, 000 : 
47, 250, 000 j 
54.225.000 
54,450,000 
60, 683, 000 ' 



ToUI. 



$25.581000 
26,O0u,W0 
27, 742, Quo 
30 247.000 
80,266.000 
30.525,000 
82.750.00r 
34.140.000 
35.138.000 
35,647.000 
35.043,000 
41,746.000 
42,600.000 
44.150,000 
47,025.000 
49. 9U0, 000 
48.675.000 
58,075,000 
59.925,000 
60,183.000 



760.503,000 806.167,000 



Exhibit of Coinage ok Gold, Silver, and Copper, in the Repubuc of Mexico, 

FROM THE 1st OF JULY, 1873, TO THE SOTH OK JUNE, 1897. 



Yean. 



187:«-1874 
1874-1875 
1875-1876 
1876-1877 
1877-1878 
1878-1879 
1879-1880 
1880-1881 
1881-1882 
1882-1883 
1883-1884 
1884-1885 
1885-1886 
1886-1887 
1887-1888 
1888-1880 
1889^1890 
1800-1891 
1891-1892 
1882-1893 
1893-1894 
189^1895 
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Exhibit op Coinage of Gold, Silver, and Copper, in the Republic of Mexico, 
FROM THE 18T OF JuLY, 1873, TO THE 30th OF JuNE, 1897 — Continued. 



Years. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Copper. 


1886-1896 


$505,786 

453.474 


$22,634,788 
19,296,009 




189e>1897 










Total 


12, 014, 554 


576,877,6911 


$203,206 

1 



SOMMARY.—Totals: Gold, $12,014,554; silver, $576,877,699; copper, $203,296. 
Grand toUl, $589,095,549. 



Exhibit of the Coinage op Mexico from the Establishment of the Mints 

IN 1537 to the End of the Fiscal Year of 1897. 



Period. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Copper. 


ToUl. 


COLONIAL EPOCH. 

Unmilled coin, from 1537 to 1731 


$^,497,950 
19, 889, 014 
40. 391, 447 


$752,067,456 
441, 629, 211 
888, 563, 989 

2, 082, 260, 656 


$200,000 


$760. 765, 406 
401,518,225 
929,298,329 


Pillar coin 1732 to 1771 


Bast coin. 1772 to 1821 


342, 893 








68.778,411 


542. 893 


2,151,581.960 


INDEPENDBNCE. 

Itnrbide 8 imperial bust, from 1822 to 1823. . 
Republic eagle, 1824 to 80th June, 1873 


1 
1 
557. 302 18. 575. 569 




19. 132. 961 


45, 040. 628 


740, 246, 485 


5, 235, 177 


790. 522, 290 




45, 598, 020 


758, 822, 054 


5, 235, 177 


809, 655, 251 


BBPtTBLIC. 

Eagle coin.fh>m Ist Jaly,1873,to 30tb of 
June. 1897 n- ■, 


12,014,554 


576, 877, 099 


203,296 


589,095,549 





Summary. — Colonial epoch, from 1537 to 1821, $2,151,581,960; Independence, from 
1822 to 1873, $809,655,251; Republic, from 1873 to 1897, $589,095,549. Total, 
$3,550,332,760. 

Jno. J. Vaitcntinb, Pruident, 
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XVIII.— Highest, Lowest, and Average Price of Bar Silver in London pkk 
Ounce British Standard (0.925), since 1833, and the Equivalent in United 
States Gold Coin of an Ounce 1,000 Fine, taken at the Average Price. 



c.i«nd.r ^„:ri°q'u«.'(2" 



years. 



tiou. 



1833 

1834 

1835 ^. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

I 
1841 

1842 1 

1843 

1844 

I 

1845 i 

1840 1 

1847 1 

1848 1 

1849 

1850 ' 

1851 1 

1852 ! 

1863 ' 

1854 

1855 1 

1856 j 

1857 1 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 



d. 

58i 

59} 

501 

501 

50 

59i 

60 

60i 

59} 

501 

59 

591 

58} 

59 

58| 

581 

5»1 

691 

60 

69S 

6«8 

60J 

60 

601 

61 

60} 

61| 

611 

601 

61 

61 

60| 

601 



tlon. 



d. 

59{ 

60} 

60 

601 

60} 

601 

608 

60} 

80} 

60 

69f 

50} 

69J 

601 

60} 

60 

60 

611 

611 

61J 

611 

61J 
618 

621 
62} 
61} 
62} 
62| 
621 
621 
61} 
621 
618 



Arer- 

*«• 
quota- 
tion. 



d. 

591 S 
69U 
60 

59A 
591 

60} 
60} 
60A 
59,', 

59A 
691 

59} 

59A 
59H 
1.91 
59} 

«IA 
61 

601 

611 

611 

61} 
61A 

«2A 
61U 



61} 
61| 

«1A 



Yalae 

of a fine 

ounce at 

averase , 

quotation. 



DoUarM. 
1.297 
1.313 
1.308 
1.315 
1.305 
L304 
1.323 
1.323 
1.316 
1.303 
1.297 
1.304 
1.298 
1.300 
1.308 
1.304 
1.300 
1.316 
1.337 
1.326 
1.348 
1.3& 
L344 
1.344 
1.363 
1.344 
L360 
1.352 
1.333 
1.346 
1.345 
L345 
1.338 



Calendar 
yeara. 



' 1866. 
I 1867. 

1868. 

1863. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 



I 1880... 

1881... 
I 1882... 

1883... 
i 1884... 

I 1885... 

I 

I 1886... 

1887... 

1888 .. 

1889... 

1890... 

1891... 

1892... 

1893... 

XOVv • • • < 

1895... 
1896... 
1897.... 



Lowest Hijchest 
quota- quota- 



tion. 



d. 

60} 

60| 

601 

60 

60} 

60A 

59} 

57| 

571 

551 

46} 

531 

491 

48i 

61| 

501 

50 

50 

491 

46J 

42 

431 

*1| 

42 

43| 

431 

87} 

301 

27 

27,'. 

29} 

23} 



tioD. 



d. 

62} 

611 

611 

61 

60} 

61 

611 

5911 

901 

57| 

681 

58} 

55} 

53} 

52| 

62} 

52} 

Slfir 

51} 

60 

47 

471 

44} 
54| 
48} 

43} 
38} 
31} 
81} 

ans 

20H 



Aver- 
age 

quota- 
tion. 



d. 
«11 

eoA 

601 

«0A 

60ft 

601 

OOft 

601 

58ft 

56| 

52| 

54H 

62ft 

51} 

62} 

51H 
511} 

50| 

50} 

48A 

*5t 

i2i 

*1H 
47} 

*5ft 

30} 

35ft 

28{ 

29J 

30} 

27ft 



Valne 

of a tine 

ounce St 

aTeracr 

qnotatioi). 



DoOan. 

1.339 
1.328 
1.328 
L32S 
L328 
L326 
1.322 
1.298 
L278 
1.248 
1.156 
L201 
1.152 
1.123 
L145 
1.138 
1.136 
1.110 
1.113 
1.0645 
.9946 
.97823 
.93974 
.93.512 
1.04633 
.08782 
.87106 
.78031 
.63479 
.66406 
.67437 
.60149 
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• — Commercial Ratio of Silver to Gold kach Year since 1687. 



[Note.— From 1687 to 1882 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer ; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley 
and Abell's tables; and from 1870 to 1896 from daily cablegrams firom London to the Bureau of the 
Hint.} 



Yearg. 


Ratio. 


Years. 


Ratio. 


Years. 


Ratio. 
14.86 


Years. 


Ratio. 


1 
Years. 


Ratio. 


Years. 


Ratio. 


lfM7.... 


14.94 


1723... 


15.20 


1758... 


1793... 


16.00 


1828... 


15.78 


1863... 


15.37 


1G88.. 


14.94 


1724... 


15.11 


1769... 


14.16 


1794... 


15.37 


1829... 


15.78 


1864... 


15.37 


1689.... 


15.02 


1725... 


15.11 


1760... 


14.14 


1796... 


16.55 


1830... 


15.82 


1866... 


15.44 


IKK).... 


15.02 


1726... 


15.15 


1761... 


14.54 


1796. . . 


15.65 


; 1831... 


15.72 


1866... 


15.43 


1691.... 


14.06 


1727. - 


15.24 


1762... 


15.27 


1797... 


15.41 


1832... 


16.73 


1867... 


15.57 


1692.... 


14.92 

1 


1728... 


15.11 


1763... 


14.99 


1798... 


15.59 


1833... 


15.93 


1868. .. 


15.59 


1693.... 


14.83 


1729... 


14.92 


1764... 


14.70 


1799... 


15.74 


1834... 

1 


15.73 


1869... 

1 


15.60 


1694.... 


14.87 


1730 .. 


14.81 


1765... 


14.8.3 


1800... 


15.68 


1835... 


15.80 


1870... 


15.57 


1695.... 


15.02 


1731... 


14.94 


1766... 


14.80 


1801... 


15.46 


1836... 


15.72 


1871... 


15.57 


1696. . . . 


15.00 


1732... 


15.09 


1767... 


14.85 


1802... 


15.26 


1837... 


15.83 


1872... 


15.63 


1697.... 


15.20 


1733... 


15. 18 


1768... 


14.80 


1803... 


15. 41 


1838... 


15.85 


1873. . . 


15.92 


1698.... 


15.07 


1734... 


15.39 


1769... 


14. 72 


1804... 


15.41 


1839 .. 


15.62 , 


1874... 


16.17 


1699... 


14.94 


1735... 


15.41 ' 


1770... 


14.62 


1805... 


15.79 


1840... 


15.62 1 


1875... 


16.59 


1700. . . . 


14.81 


1736. . . 


15.18 


1771... 


14.66 


1806... 


15.52 


1841... 


15.70 


1 1876... 


17.88 


1701.... 


15.07 


1737... 


15.02 ' 


1772... 


14.52 


1807... 


15.43 


1842... 


15.87 


1 1877... 


17.22 


1702.... 


15.52 


1738... 


14.91 ' 


' 1773... 


14.62 


1808... 


16.08 


1843... 


15.93 


1878... 
1879. . . 


17.94 


1703.... 


15. 17 


1759... 


14.01 


1774... 


14.62 


1809... 


15.96 


1844... 


15.85 


18.40 


1704.... 


16.22 


1740. 


14.94 


1775... 


14.72 


1810. . . 


15.77 


1845... 


15.92 


1880... 
1881... 


18.05 


1705.... 


15.11 

1 


1741... 


14.02 j 


1776... 


14.55 


1811... 


15.53 


1848... 


15. 90 


18.16 


1706.... 


15.27 


1742. . . 


14.85 j 


1777... 


14.54 


1812... 


16.11 


1847... 


15.80 


1882... 


18.19 


1707.... 


15.44 


1743... 


14.85 1 

t 


1778.., 


14.68 1 


1813... 


16.25 


1848... 


15.85 


1883... 


18.64 


1708. . . . 


15.41 


1744... 


14.87 


1779... 


14.80 


1814... 


15.04 


1849... 


15.78 


I 

1884... 


18.57 


1709. . . . 


15.31 


1745. 


14.08 


1780... 


14.72 


1815... 


15.26 


1850... 


15.70 


, 1886... 


10.41 


1710. . . . 


15.22 


1746. . . 


15.13 


1781 . . . 


14.78 


1816... 


15.28 


' 1851... 


15.40 


1886... 


20.78 


1711.... 


15.29 


1747. . . 


15.26 


1782... 


14.42 


1817... 


15.11 


1852... 


15.69 


1 1887... 


2L13 


1712.... 


15.31 


1748... 


15.11 


1783... 


14.48 


1818... 


15.35 


' 1853... 


15.33 


1888... 


2L99 


1713.... 


15.24 

1 


1749... 


14.80 


1784... 


14.70 


;819... 


15.33 


' 1854... 


15.33 


1889... 


22.10 


1714.... 


15.13 


1750... 


14.55 


1785... 


14.02 


1820... 


15.62 


' 1865... 


16.38 


' 1890... 


19.76 


1715.... 


15.11 


1751 . . . 


14.39 


1786... 


14.96 


1821... 


15.95 


' 1850... 


15.38 


1891... 


20.92 


1716.... 


15.09 


1752... 


14.54 


1787.. 


14.92 


1822... 


15.80 


i 1857... 


15.27 


1892... 


23.72 


1717... 


16.13 


1753... 


14.54 


1788... 


14.65 


1823... 


15.84 


1858... 


• 
15.38 


1 ;893,.. 


26.49 


1718.... 


15.11 


1754... 


14.48 


1789... 


14.75 


1824.. 


15.82 


1859... 


15.19 


1894... 


32.56 


1719. . . . 


15.09 


1755... 


14.68' 


1790. 


15.04 


1825 . 


15.70 


1860... 


15.29 


1896... 


3L60 


1720.... 


15.04 


1756.. 


14.94 


1791... 


16.05 


1826. . 


15.76 


1861. f. 


15.50 


1896... 


30.66 


1721.... 


15.05 i 


1757 — 


14.87 


1792. . . 


16.17 


1827... 


15.74 


1862... 


15. 35 


1897... 


34.20 


1T».... 


15.17 




1 








i 




1 
1 
1 


1 
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PBECI0U8 METALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



.—Imports into the United States of Gold and Silver Orb, Buixion, and 



Coatoma dls- 

tricu and 

ports. 



GOLD. 



Contained in- 



Copper 
reiFulas. 



regu 



Base 
bullion. 



Arizona 

Corpus Christi . 
Paso del Norte.. 

Saluria 

San Diego 

Galveston 

Brazos Santiago 

Plitsbarg 

North and South 

Dakota 

Detroit 

Niagara 

Champlaln 

Minnesota 

Kansas City $120,069 

Montana and 

Idaho 

Pug«t Sound ... 

Omaha 

Philadelphia.... 

Bangor 

Boston and 

Charlestown . . 
New Orleans.... 

Mobile 

San Francisco . . 

New York 

Huron 

Alaska 



Total 



$167 
41,0B2 



Silver- 
lead ore. 



Gold 
ore. 



228,505 
33,243 



160,5331536,082 
250.189 

25.324 



40 



709, 840 



120.069,1,013,747 



297 

461 

2,959,960 

1,105 



207,563 



Bullion. 



OuncM. 



Value. 



45,456 $909,102 

25,94l| 543.822 

29.880 507.601 

1.750 28,321 

8.598! 58.908 



Coin. 



United 
States. 



Foreign 



Total. 



91 
4,951 



1,660 
88.304 



13.948 261.759 



21.521 

16,971 

85 

50 



4.114 

a 12. 742 

859 

79.629 

56.032 



82.210 

216. 178 

6.088 

1.680.878 



$113. 126 
9,894 
2.220 



1.500 
501.831 



15.600 



2,171 
71. 798 



$267,501 



10. 716 
3,100 



1. 139, 536 8, 482, 352 



3,480.108 000.078 

I I 



278. 491.5. 614. 367,9. 200. 492 



9. 855, 836 
8,890.546 



$1,505,884 

698 940 

847.790 

266.720 

84,232 

35.468 



40 

1,680 

89.804 

769.832 



14.027,199 



120.366 

461 

2.959.960 

1.105 

10. 716{ 
280,459; 

82«210 

216, 178 

8.259 

11.837.096 

14,239,245 

85 

50 



34,056,056 



a Includes 1,062 ounces =$19,409 bars made by the Un{t«d States Mint. 
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Coin, by Customs Districts, during the Calendar Year ended December 31, 1897. 



■ILVKB. 




Contained in*- 


Silver 
ore. 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


Total. 


Copner 
regnlas. 


Base 
bullion. 


Silver lead 
ore. 


Ounoet. 


Value. 


United 
States. 


Foreign. 






i2. 867 i830. 793 <1 ^ «» 


409, 431 

159. 640 

913,088 

9,322 


$243,433 

92,633 

538,156 

6,363 






$1. 226, 085 




303. 807 IS. 775 






$449,825 

5,411.769 

687,724 


861,510 




' 


2,963,327 






8, 913, 252 




488,779 


4,835 






1, 186, 701 












95.489 














95,488 














14,014 


14,014 




404,817 












404,817 




















90 


25 




547 


250 


12,720 
19,225 




3,085 








19,225 














45,411 


3,977 


49,388 






6,320 
30,673 

112.838 








6,320 


1252,180 








«•• • Ml........ 

1 




282.853 














112, 838 






2,273,245 
813,422 






« 




8,831 


2,282,076 














813, 422 








310 








4,521 
621 


4,831 














13.801 


14,422 






















■ •*••••>•« 






750 
1,639 


347,297 

21, 516 

593, 361 

1.095,846 


348, 047 














23,155 






504,557 
167, 413 




2,489,817 
733, 223 


1,580,928 
885,564 


2, 678, 846 




11.822,424 


283,306 


85,504 


13,840.057 























_ _ 














1 






252,180 


13, 117, 773 


7,723.223 432,608 

1 
1 


4,715,068 


2, 846, 327i 169. 050 


8, 639, 302 


33,180,463 
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PRECIOUS METALS OP THE UNITED STATES. 



JLX1« — Imports into ths United Statss of Gold and Silver Ore, Bullion, 



Countries from which 
imported. 



GOLD. 



Contained in — 



Bate 
bullion. 



Silver- 
lead ore. 



Azores, Madeira, etc 

France 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

Italy 

British Honduras 

Dominion of Canada : 

Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick 

Ontario, Quebec, etc.. 

British Columbia 

Northwest Territory. 
Central American States : 

Costa Rica 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

San Salvador 

Guatemala 

Moxioo 

British West Indies 

Danish West Indies 

Dutch West Indies 

French West Indies 

Santo Domingo 

HaiU 

Cuba , 

Porto Rico , 

South American States : 

Colombia 

Venezuela , 

Peru 

Chile 

Ecuador , 

Brazil 

British Guiana 

Dutch ( f uiana 

Australasia 

China 

Gibraltar 

Freuch Oceaniqib 

Tonga, Samoa, etc 

Hawaii 



$5,090 



a287. 219 



81,060 



860,438 



Gold 
ore. 



$73 



Bullion. 



Ounoes. 



$2,961,823 



518. 285 



618 

525 

50 

50 

4,100 
11,676 



582,083 



104 



794 



6,851 

24, 213 

383 



Value. 



$141, 129 

498,790 

8.260 



18,062 343,969 

5,012 89,964 

15,267. 327,198 



735; 14, 550 



7,510 
e 14, 215 



Coin. 



Total. 



United 
States. 



$25,576 
2,500,000 



4,461,984 



596 



15,600 
503,331 



149, 615 
244, 585 



100 

127,553 2.588,619 
24 486 

108 2, 158 
35 706 



Foreign. 



$10 

10 

886,351 



8,558 
267,501 



03 
235 
131 

8 

13, 262 
225 
444 



158 

59 

118 

105 

43,560 



1.830 

4.704 

2.665 

150 

265,623 
4,470 
8,879 



3,145 
1,183 
2,350 
3,897 
905.342 



36.949 

8,150 

1,714 

178, 042 

61, 495 

255,780 

18,801 

738 

14,580 

418,610 

381,503 

13,008 

19,524 
266,173 



390 
1,636 
1,600 



1,285 
413 



41,408 

27,077 

150, 118 

600 

876 

670 



2,415,913 
18, 316 

17, 053 
326, 736 



450 



180 0, 855, 336 



$25,576 

2,500,010! 

10 

9, MM, 06D 

496,790 
8.856 



863.745 

861,321 

3,526.290 

50 

19,040 

103,987 

283,134 

8,150 

1,814 

4,768,965 

89.658 

408,056 

20,107 

1.614 

17,080 

423.314 

2, 800, 171 

31,474 

303,204 
587,379 
8,879 
1,285 
4,008 
1,183 
2,350 
3,897 
10, 761, 652 



770 

650 

80,000' 



770; 

650 
30,000 



Total. 



1,138,816 



3,480,108 



600,073 



278,491 



5.614.367 



9,200,49214,027,199 



84,056,055 



a Includes $120,069, value of gold contained in copper regulus. 
b Includes $252,180, value of silver contained in copper regulus. 
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AND Coin, by Countries, during thb Calendar Year ended December 31, 1897. 



SILVBR. 




Cootolned in— 1 

1 at\ — _ 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


Total. 


Base 
bullion. 


1 k7Jl » VA 

Silver lead '. ore. 
ore. 


Onnoee. 


Value. 


United 
States. 


Foreign. 














$573 


t2ift 


$821 

2,306 

3,277 

68,038 

500 




i ; 




2, 173 133 
3, 126 151 


■ 










$621 










2,092 
500 
824 

14,093 
67,356 


66,425 









1 










280,651 

623 
3,977 

788 


281,475 

16,496 

71,698 

8,490,940 


r 


$1,780 








90 
6290,198 


25 
3,199,954 




547 


$250 












1 








^ ^ - . 




8,497 

72,550 

70,727 

163,437 

43,430 

7, 196, 155 

16,229 

7,812 

17,645 

103 

483,954 

9,912 

3,265 

976 

176, 710 

373 

18,116 


3,497 
551 019 


76.709 


21,029 


$31,376 


663, 540 340- a.'K 










2,013 

44,000 

10 

2,751 

6,802 

3,264 

2,775 

4 

1,088 

1,790 

2,802 

1.177 

9,742 
27 


72,740 




100 


4,000 






211, 537 
43,440 


* * * * • • 









12,902,004 


4,355,407 


167, 210 


4,047,442 2,494,770 


27, 118, 306 

22,531 

11.076 

20,320 

107 
























............ 










512 


7&I 


485,309 

11,770 

7,002 

2,153 

195,753 


!•••••" •••••• 






127| 08 
1, 710 935 




















6,427 


2,373 


841 
16 


501 
10 




410 


100,431 


75,796 


209,008 


403, 351 








1 




.201 
132 


100 
71 


275 


406 


781 


• •..•.•-•...^. •••••••••.• 




71 




1 










62,705 


18,632 










81,337 


























.............. — - — 

457 4B7 












293 




293 












1,460 
192 


1,460 






|. 






192 


! 






























13,369,953 


7,723,223 432,608 


4, 715, 068 


2, 846, 327 


169, 050 


8, 639, 802 


83,180,463 



c Includea 1,062 onnoe»= $19,409 value of ban made by the United Statea Mint. 
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XJLII.~£xpoRT« or Domestic Gold akd Sxlvbb Obs, Bcluon, akd Com to 

SKDBD DXCBMBKR 









OOLD. 


Ctutoms dUtricU. 


Baae 

bullion. 


Ore. 


Total. 


United States 
Mint or assay 
office bars. 


Other bars. 


Coin. 


TotaL 




Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Value 


Value. 


Bangor 




$190 


$190 






1 


$21 


$75,005 

2,174,540 

152,657 

140,835 


$75,216 

2,174,540 

229,801 

140,885 

1,055 

8,100 

85 

578 

673 

5,000 

7,978 


PhAmnl&in 












Niagara 












4,369 


77,144 


Pnspet Soond 












Alanka 












53 


1.056 


Boaton and Charlea- 
town ......... .••• 












8,100 


Vermont 












4 
28 


85 
'^78 


Buffalo Creek 


........'...•.. .. 










Baltimore .. 


$173 


173 






500 
5,000 
7,978 


Mobile 












Saluria 












........ 


........ 


Paso del Norte 




••••••»• 












1 


San Franciooo 












88 


1.885 


1,278,513 
17, 354. 942 


i 

1, 280, 398 


Kew York 


1 
101,848 


101.846 


Sfi7.fiH2 


S1 1 Anfl. AfU 


26. .^3 541,641 


2fi.63&.31.^ 




1 ' 


1 1 


Total 


102.019* 190 


102,200; 567.682 

1 


11. 636, 684 


30,886 022,600 

1 


1 1 
21. 198, U70 33, 559. 572 
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Ckrtain Coumtriss fbom thb United States dubing the Calenpab Year 
31, 1898. 



SILYXB. 






Base 
bullion. 


Ore. 


Total. 


United States 
Mint or assay 
office bars. 


Other bars. 


Coin. 


Total. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


Ounoes. 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 












346 


$208 


$3 


$2U 
























64,573 


38,223 


3,847 
18,936 


41,570 


M35 




$635 






19, 571 






..••«••••. 






















« 




. . 













1 
i 


1566 


337 


1.163 


742 




1,079 


1,334 




1,334 




1,334 


























540 


370 




370 




1600 


600 








600 




790,158 
90,553 


512,540 
55,700 


8,333,247 
74.406,918 


4, 914, 882 
45, 153, 545 


87,700 
4,917 


5, 515, 122 


307,084 




307,084 


45, 521, 246 






309,053 


600 


309,653 


881,267 


568.577 


82, 808. 787 


50,107,970 


114, 903 


51, 101, 103 



7474 23 
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PBECIOUfi METALS OP THE UNITED STATES. 



XXIIl. — Exports of Domjistic Gold and Silver Ore, Bullion, and Coin to 

ENDED DeCKM 



CuatomB dlstrictH. 



Nova Scotia, New 

Branswick, etc . . . 

Miqaelon 



Quebec, Ontario, etc . 
British Columbia... 
Mexico 



Germany 

England 

France 

Ketherlanda 

British West Indies 
Dutch West Indies. 
Haiti 



GOLD. 



Base 

bullion. 




Value. I Value. Value. 



#84,533 
36,220 

850 
410 



$100, $190 



Santo Domingo . . . 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

TTmguay 

Venesaela 

Guatemala 

San Salvador 

Costa Bica 

Nicaragua 

British Honduras. 

Honduras 

China 



6t,633 

36,226 

850 

410 



Unitod States 

Mint or aflsay 

otUce bars. 



Ounces, 



47.700 



Value. 



Other bars 
Ounces 



Coin. 



TotaL 



$ir79,660 



510,89210,657,024 



Value. Value. ' Value. 



♦21 



4.401 
53 



I •?! 



77,807 
1,055 



16,409 337,387 
9.934' 204,454 



2, 



11. 



4, 



$75,005 

8,100 

327,197 2, 

140.835, 

13,678 

210,000 12, 

500,000! 

000,00014, 

750,000 

11,785! 

1.970 

605. 439' 

98, 960 

19,900 

5,000 

3,170 

98,050 

i3, 465| 

51,338 

4.200 

5,625' 

5,000l 

440 



$75,216 

8,100 

405,004 

141,890 

13,678! 
254,193 
873,613 
862,328 
750,410 

1I,785| 

1,0701 

605,430 

98,960; 

19.900 

5.000: 

3.170; 
98.0501 
43.465, 

51,338 

4.200j 

5,625 

5,000^ 

440 



Hongkong 

Japan 

Hawaiian Islands . . 
Oceanica 

British East Indies. 
British Africa 



88 1, 885 61, 021 



62,906 



T<ital . . 



102. 019 



190 102,2(>9 567,682 

I 



1. 



155, 140 
2,752 



1, 155, 140, 
2, 752; 



11,636,684 



30,886 



622, 609 21, 196, 070 33, 559. 572 
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CRRTAnr Countries from the United States during the Calendar Year 
BXR 31, 1897. 



SILTBB. 


BaM 
bullion. 


Ore. 


Total. 


United States 

Mint or Assay 

office bars. 


Other 
Ounces. 


bars. 


Coin. 1 Total. 

! 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


Ounces. Value. 


Value. 


Valne. Value. 












846 


$208 


$3 


$211 


















556 


$337 


65,736 


38,965 


3,347 
18,936 


42,649 
19, 671 


$635 




$635 

600 

3,008 

293, 210 


$600 


. .. 




640 


370 


970 


3,008 
293,210 








3,008 




90,653 


55,700 


72, 883, 599 
1, 522, 914 


44, 213, 170 
940.000 




44.562.080 










940,000 


12,20C 




12,200 








12.200 












4,867 


4,867 
































50 


60 




































i 


















1 






































































' 




































- 
















































1,482,871 
3,131,349 
1, 146, 335 


877,290 

1,850,624 

714, 980 




877,290 








12,650 

777,508 


8,100 
604,440 




1,858,724 










1, 219, 420 








87,700 


87,700 




























2,575,192 
405 


1,471,988 
375 




1, 471, 988 














375 












I 






300,053 


600 


309,653 


881.267 


568.577 


8?. 808. 787' 50. 107. 970 


114, 903 


51,101,103 
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PRECIOUS METALS OP THE UNITED STATES. 



XJLlV.—ExpoRTS OF Foreign Gold anp Silver from the Unttbd 





eoLD. 


Customs di«t3ricU. 


Base 
bullion. 


Ore. 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


TotaL 




Value. 


Value. 


iOnnoes. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


KewYork 






e2 


$1,000 


$•54,127 


$655,127 1 


Ban Fran<}iiKM>. 








Bangor 




$10 








10 
14.852 

88.740 
3,000 


Niamra 




644 


12,877 


1,475 

88,740 

8,000 








Detroit 










Salnria 










Ran Diflffo 














Brasofi iSantiago 














Corpus Christl 














Galveston - 


$33,243 










33,243 
600 


Baltimore 








600 


Philadelphia 










Mobile 










1 












1 


Total 


38,243 


10 


706 


18,877 


092,942 


740,072 





XXV.— Exports of Foreign Gold and Silver from the United States to 





oou>. 


Countries. 


Base 
bullion. 


Ore. 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


TotaL 




Value. 


Value. 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


IPrAfiivi 






62 


$1,000 


$521,996 
70,000 


$522,996 
70,000 
33,243 

51,092 
10 

607 
264 

........ 1 


Germany 






United Kinsdom 


$38,243 








Dominion of Canada: 

Quebec Ontario, etc 




644 


12,877 




38,215 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, etc . . 




$10 


Central American States: 

Honduras 








607 
264 


Guatemala r ,^^--,^, , 










Cuba 










Haiti 














Santo Domintro. .n^ ,.,,».-.. 










1,100 


1,100 


Mexico ...T ,-...^,r,-r r...r.. 


■ 






British West Indies 


\ 










Dutch West Indies 


1 






75 


75 


Bra»n -.. 


1 






Bolivia 














Colombia 










600 
4,900 


600 

4,900 


Ecuador 










Peru 




1 


Venesuda.a 




I 


55,186 


55.186 


Hongkong.-. 




^ ,««a».».»'' -._* _- 


China 














British Eaatlndies 














French Oceanica 














San Salvador 


























Total 


33,243 


10 


706 


13, W7 


692,942 


740,072 
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States during thb Calendar Year ended December 31, 1897. 



SILVER. 




BasebolUon. 


Ore. 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


Total. 


Yalne. 


Value. 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 










$1,737,022 

5, 641, 586 

2,833 

3,000 

77,878 


$1. 787. 022 


• 








5,641,686 

2,333 

10,483 

77,878 












• 


11.012 


$6,583 






















78,828 
1,150 
3,048 
1,030 


73,828 
1,150 
8,048 
1,030 

05.480 


• 
















' 








|M,480 














1,622 
1,063 
0,126 


1,622 
1,063 
9,126 




























06.480 




11,012 


6,583 


7.553.586 


7,655,658 







Certain Countries during the Calendar Year ended December 31, 1897. 



SILVER. 


Base bullion. 


Ore. 


BulUoD. 


Coin. 


Total. 


Value. 


Value. 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 






















$6,070 
1,180,830 

81,778 
2,833 

21,453 

200,440 

000 

060 

310,070 

84,181 

12,133 

450 

24,851 

10.662 

24,775 


$6,070 
1, 226, 310 

88,361 


$05,480 










11,012 


$6,583 






2. 383 










21,453 
200,440 


















000 






I 


060 










810, 070 










84,181 










12,133 










450 










24,851 










10,662 










24,775 




















18,835 

670 

4; 800, 286 

754,510 

22,000 

12,400 


18,835 










670 










4,800,286 
754,510 


















22,000 










12.1B0 








23.000 ' 23,000 










05,480 




11,012 6.583 I 


7,553,586 7.655.668 








1 
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XXVI*— Recapitulation of Imports and Exports of thk Precious Mbtals 

DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1897. 



Deacriptioo. 



OOLD. 



Coiitained in- 
Copper repilns 

Lead boUioo 

Lead bnllion, foreign 

Silver-lead ores 

Ore: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Bars, United States Mint or assay office. 
Bnllion: 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Coin: 

Foreign 

Domestic 



Total 

Excess of exports. 



SILVBB. 

Contained in- 
Copper regains 

Lead bnllion 

Lead bullion, foreign 

Silver-lead ores 

Ore 

Bnllion, foreign 

Bars: 

United States Mint or assay office. 

Other 

Coin: 

United States 

Foreign 



Total 

Xxeeas of exports. 



Imports. 



$120,0(19 
1, 013, 747 



3.480,108 



600,073 
19,409 

6,694,958 



9, 200, 492 
14,027,199 



34,066.055 



Exports. 



$102,019 
33,243 



190 

10 

11.636,684 

13,877 
622,600 

21, 198, 070 



Exoaas. 



$120,069 
911,728 



3,480,108 



600,063 



5,581,061 



682,942 13,334,257 



34,299,644 



252,180 
13,117,773 



7,723,223 

432,608 

2,846,827 



160,050 
8, 639, 802 



83.180,463 



300,063 
96,489 



600 
6,683 

568,577 
60,107,970 

114,003 
7, 653, 586 



24,027,306 



252,180 
12,808,720 



7,723,223 

432,008 

2,830,744 



64,147 
1,085,716 



68,756,761 



25. 196. 738 



Imports. Exports. 



$33,243 



190 



11,617.275 



622,609 



11.997,578 



24, 270, 8*j5 
243.589 



05,488 



668.577 
60,107.970 



60.772,036 
16,676,308 
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Countries. 



United States 

Mexico 

Gre«t Britain 

Auatralaaia 

Indiaa 

France 

Germany 

Buasiafr 

AnstHa-Hungary d. 

Britrea 

Spain 

Italy 

Servia 

Japan 

Portogal 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 



Switzerlaad — 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Abyssinia 

Liberia 

Hongkong 

China 

Indo-China — 

Tunis 

Canada 

Newfoundland . 

Costa Rica 

Haiti 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Colombia 



Ecuador 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Guatemala 

British Honduras 

Santo Domingo 

Porto Rico 

German East Africa. 
German New Guinea 

Monaco 

Straits Settlements . . 

Congo State 

Morocco 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Siam 



Total 



XJLYII.— CojNAOB OF Nations. 



1806. 



Gold. 



$59,616,358 

504,103 

18,547.220 

33,605.008 



2U, 845. 337 
25.588.334 
38,590.432 
18, 208, 728 



1. 515, 000 



135.092 
896,921 



772,000 
3,420,717 



Silver. 



$5,698,010 

24, 832, 851 

5,776,584 



$47,058,060 

565,985 

23,402.560 

34,602,786 



4,044,935 
1,544.000 
1.826,038 
3, 696. 192 
9, 056. 188 



205.649 



23. 883. 505 

119.880 

140, 700 

80.400 



44,390 
414,483 



232 



5,516,063 

8, 253, 340 

6, 092, 709 

347 



730, 285 



8, 353, 212 



145 



11,900 
386,000 



231. 087. 438 



1. 744. 210 
4, 073, 270 



1, 102, 073 

4, 243, 919 

1, 000, 000 

500, OOU 

30.000 



8, 389. 222 



450.446 



354,630 



440.000 
2, 589, 823 



126,873,642 



189e. 



Gold. 



21.719,880 

25, 133, 476 

10.284 

33,898.730 



1,125.000 



1,544,000 
50,114 



232 



982, 715 



5. 424, 686 



386,000 



195, 899, 517 



Silver. 



$23,080,890 

21,002,307 

6.470.352 



$76,028,485 

417, 176 

8,654,764 

37,280.873 



5,570.602 



2. 718, 368 

30,085,566 

7,004,011 

771,800 

5. 386, 942 



18,399.062 

1, 900, 800 

428, 130 

67,000 

109,007 



1.930 

7.473 

662,770 

376 

12,000 

7, 835, 617 

8, 638, 630 

12, 542, 772 

347 

140,000 

98,000 



1,508,087 
2, 704, 831 



169, 708 
677,877 



167, 240 
392 



453, 554 
193,000 
598,665 



3,822,752 



1807. 



Gold. 



42,726,251 

30, 145, 656 

0170,614,861 

33, MO, 653 



2,890,407 
147,066 



31.600,410 



1,544,000 
920,962 



632,500 



465,433 



49 



159, 540, 027 437. 719, 346 



Silver. 



$18,487,207 

19,608,460 

4,683.688 



25,227,096 
8,402 



686,302,403 
6,722,330 



6, 724, 106 
307,057 
1, 014. 624 
4,266.028 
864,000 
064,800 
147,400 
685.310 
186. 618 



440,436 
510,830 
720.133 



23.836,427 

10,636,955 

2, 773, 428 

347 

65,964 



1,189,282 
U9,807 
552, 480 
623,687 



20,000 
606,071 



127,440 



184,000 



878,600 

60,000 

150,000 



167,760,29^ 



a Rupee calculated at coining rate, $0,4737. d Florin calculated at coining rate, $0,4( 

b Silver ruble calculate<l at coining rate, $0.7718. under the coinage act of August 2, V 

e Ruble oalcolated at coining rate, $0.614555. Ukase January 8, 1897. 
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XXVIII-— World's Production of Gold and 

[K.ilograiii of gold, $86a.60; kilagnm of sUrer, 



1 

a 
a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
2A 
26 
27 
28 
20 
80 
81 
82 
38 
34 



CountriM. 



United SUtes 

AastnUwia 

Mexico 

Saropeao ooantries: 

Rnsaia 

Gtormany 

Anetria-Hnngary 

Sweden 

Korway 

Italy 

Spain 

Greece 

Turkey 

France 

Great Britain 

Dominion of Canada 

South American countries ; 

Argentina 

Colombia 

BoliTia 

Ecuador 

Chile 

Braiil 

Venezuela 

Guiana (British) 

Gniana(Dntcb) 

Guiana (French) 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Central American States. . . 

Japan 

China 

Africa 

India (British) 

Korea 

Borneo 



Total 



1805. 



Gold. 



70.132 

67,406 

0.028 

43.476 

6 3.345 

2.003 

70 



188 



8 



161 
2,875 

474 

«4.353 

101 

200 

2.118 

1.U6 

/1, 368 

3.330 

701 

2,800 

06 

41 

/708 

A 778 

5.208 

67, 301 

7.006 

1,052 

111 



IMiart, 
46.610.0Ol 
44,708.300 
a6. 000, 000 

28,804,400 

2, 223, lOU 

1.080.000 

52,500 



Silver. 



125,300 



5.800 



107.000 
1.010,000 

815.000 

2.802 800 

a67.000 

132,900 

1, 407. 600 

961,200 

000.500 

2. 218, 100 

525,600 

1 866,000 

63,800 

27,20U 

470,500 

517. 100 

03,521.000 

44,728,400 

4,656,200 

600.200 

73,800 



JCOot. 
i 1.738,662 

I 380,102 
1. 461, 008 

12,495 

181, 000 

67, 952 

1.187 

; 6, 082 

5,714 

I 100,804 

, /36. 436 

' 8, 118 

17,610 

8,722 

55,241 

10, 210 

e 52. 511 

/684.418 

'e240 

156,542 



200,072 108,763,600 



DoOart, 

72.051,000 
16 171, 100 
00. 719, 500 

510. 300 I 

7, 522, 400 

2. 824, 100 

48.300 

252.800 

237,500 

4,503,500 

1,472.700 

337,400 

732,200 

362,500 

2,205,800 

424,300 

2,182.400 

28,444,400 

10,000 

6,505,900 



08, 401 



48,123 
A 67, 355 



5.210,942 



4.080,500 



^2,000,000 
2.790,300 



216, 566, 90U 



a Estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. 

h Gold separated from silver in Germany, whose gold oontents do not figure in the statistics of any 
other country. 

e Estimated the same as officially oommnnioated for 1896. 
tf Eitimated the same as officially oommnnioated for 1806. 
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Silver for Ca.lenda.r Tsars 18d5, 1896, and 1897. 

$41.50, coining rate in United Stat«e silver dollars.] 



1896. 



1897. 



Gold. 



KUos. 
79,880 
67,984 
12.536 

32,404 

b 1, 714 

3,239 

114 



211 



11 



37 
4,228 

474 
4,514 
1,128 

200 
2,118 
1,506 
1,427 
3,330 

725 
3.171 

175 

50 

/708 

i 1,073 

4,550 

67,080 

9,224 

1.086 



304,966 



DoUan. 
53,088,000 
45,181,900 
08,331,700 

21,535,800 

1,13».100 

2, 152, 700 

76,100 



140,200 



7.300 



24,600 
2,810,200 



djl5, 

a 3, 000, 

a 750, 

132, 

d 1,407, 

1,001. 

948. 

d2,213, 

481, 

2,107, 

116. 

83. 

470, 

713, 

a 3, 024, 

44,581. 

6,130, 

721, 

46, 



000 
000 
000 
900 
600 
100 
500 
100 
800 
400 
600 
600 
500 
300 
000 
100 
500 
800 
900 



202,682,300 



Silver. 



Kilos. 
1.830,347 

471,629 
1,420.057 

10,457 

183. 252 

57,986 

554 

5,046 

27,245 

179.795 

32,000 

7,007 
16,353 

8,169 
99.718 

10, 210 

052,511 

a 466. 649 

e240 



DoOan. \ 
76,069,200 , 
19,600,900 
60,017,600 

434,600 

7,616,000 

2,409,900 

23,000 

209,700 

1, 132, 300 

7,472,300 

1,329,900 

291,200 

679,600 

339, 5U0 

4, 144, 300 

d 424, 300 

2. 182, 400 

19. 393, 900 

lO.UOO 



156,642 :d6,505,000 



1 


1 


1 


1 


70,122 


2,914,300 


48,123 p2, 000, 000 
i 78, 009 8,242,100 


1 















6,232.021 ,217,442,900 



Gold. 



Kiiot. 
86,312 
83,786 
14,198 

34,977 

62,066 

3,364 

127 



292 



ell 



53 
9.069 

207 

4,614 

1,128 

6 200 

1,397 

1,812 

c 1,427 

3,463 

741 

2,313 

945 

58 

/708 

i 1,078 

3,324 

87.732 

10,906 

1.103 

60 



357,364 



DoUan. 
57.363,000 
65,684,200 
9,436,300 

23,245,700 

1, 873, 100 

2. 235, 600 

84,400 



SUver. 



194,400 



7,300 



35,100 
6, 027, 100 

137.600 

a3. 000. 000 

a 750, 000 

132,900 

928,600 

1.204,200 

948,500 

2,291,600 

492,200 

1,537,500 

628,000 

38,500 

470,600 

713.300 

a 2, 209, 100 

68, 306, 600 

7,247,500 

733.100 

46,900 



237. 604, 800 



Kilot. 
1,675.582 
496,252 
1, 676, 025 

8,856 

171,047 

61,297 

645 

e6,046 

22,933 

e 179, 795 

32,000. 

c7,007 

e 16. 353 

7,221 

172,923 

11,930 

« 62, 611 

a466.649 

«240 

200,366 



304,400 



48,123 
i78,009 



6, 696, 110 



DoUan. 
69.637.200 
20,624,200 
69, 693, 000 

368,000 

7. 108, 700 

2,647.500 

26,800 

209,700 

953, 100 

7, 472, 300 

1, 329, 900 

291,200 

679,600 

300,100 

7,186,700 

495,800 

2, 182, 400 

19,393,000 

10,000 

8,327,200 



12, 650, 900 



p2, 000,000 
3, 242, 100 



236, 730, 300 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 



e Estimated the same as oflScially oommunicated for 1893. 
/ Estimated the same as officially comrannicated for 1894. 
g Estimated the same as officially commanicated for 1887. 
h Prodact of Imperial mines, 1895 : private mines, 1893. 
i Prodnct of Imperial mines, 1896 ; private mines, 1894. 
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XXIX«— World's Production of Oold and 

[limine ounce of gold, $20.071834+ ; fine ounco of Hilrer, 



Countries. 



1896. 



Gold. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 i 

25, 

26 ; 

27 I 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 

84 



United Stat4jM 

Australasia 

Mexico 

European ronxi tries: 

Russia 

Germany 

Austrian ungary 

Sweden 

Norway 

Italy 

Spain 

Greece 

Turkey 

France 

Great Britain 

Dominion of Canada 

South American countries: 

Argentina 

Columbia 

Bolivia..., ... 

Ecuador 

Chile 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Guiana (British) 

Guiana (Dutch) 

Guiana (French) 

Pern 

Uruguay 

Central American States 

Japan 

China 

Africa 

India (BritiRh) 

Korea 

Borneo 



OzM.fine. 
2,254,760 
2, 167, 118 
290,250 

1, 397, 767 

6107,542 

96,218 

2,540 



6.063 



256 



5,176 
92,440 



DoUart. 
46, 610, 000 
44, 798, 300 
a6, 000, 000 

28,894.400 

2, 223, 100 

1.989.000 

52,500 



125,300 



5,300 



107,000 
1,910.900 



Total 



15,238 


315,000 


e 139. 939 


2.892,800 


3,241 


a67,000 


6,420 


132. 900 


68,002 


1, 407, 600 


46, 408 


961,200 


/43,997 


909.500 


107,059 


2, 213, 100 


25,426 


525,600 


90,268 


1.865,900 


3,086 


63,800 


1,316 


27,200 


/22,760 


470,600 


A 25, 015 


517, 100 


170, 328 


a 3, 521,000 


2,163,736 


44, 728, 400 


225,244 


4,656,200 


33,824 


699,200 


3,569 


73,800 



SilTer. 



Oza./ln«. 
55,726,945 
12, 507. 335 
46, 962, 738 

401,646 

5. 818. 106 

2,184,265 

38,130 

195,525 

183,655 

3. 529, 582 

/1. 139. 041 

260,958 

566,346 

280. 371 

1, 776, 658 

328.170 

e 1, 687, 950 

/21, 999, 966 

7,734 

5,031,907 



8,162,973 



1. 546, 875 
A 2, 165, 084 



9, 615, 190 I 198, 763, 600 167, 500, 960 



Dollarg. 
72,051.000 
16, 171, 100 
00, 719, 300 

519.300 

7. 522, 400 

2,824,100 

49,300 

252,800 

237,500 

4.563.500 

1, 472, 700 

337.400 

733,200 

362,500 

2,296,800 

424.300 

2.182,400 

28,444,400 

10.000 

6,505.900 



4, 069. 500 



^2,000,000 
2,799.300 



216,566,900 



a Estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. 

b Gold separated from silver in Germany, whose gold contents do not figure in the atatistica of any 
other country. 
Estimated the same aa officially communicated for 1896. 
d Estimated the same aa officially communicated for 1895. 
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Silver for the Calbmdak Years 1895, 1896, and 1897. 

$1.202928+, coinin^c rate in United States silver dollan.] 



1896. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



OzM.ftne. 

2. 568, 132 

2, 185. 676 

403,046 

1, 041, 794 

655,104 

104,137 

3,681 



DoUarg. 



OzM.fint. 
53,088,000 58,834.800 
45,181,900 I 15,160,077 



6,782 



353 



1,188 
135,943 

15,238 

145, 125 

36,281 

6,429 

68,092 

48,428 

45,882 

107, 050 

23,309 

101,945 

5,639 

1,625 

/22,760 

1 34, 506 

146,285 

2, 156, 611 

296,563 

34,915 

2,220 



a 8. 331, 700 

21, 535, 800 

1, 139, 100 

2,152,700 

76,100 



140,200 



7,300 



9, 804, 748 



24,600 
2, 810, 200 

(2315.000 

a3, 000. 000 

a 750, 000 

132, 900 

d 1,407, 600 

1, 001, 100 

948,500 

d 2, 213, 100 

481,800 

2,107,400 

116,600 

33,600 

470,500 

713,300 

a 3, 024, 000 

44, 581, 100 

6, 130, 500 

721,800 

45,900 



202, 682, 300 



45,646,424 

336,127 

6,890,500 

1,863,921 

17.822 

162,198 

875, 763 

5, 779. 357 

1,028,609 

225,225 

525,628 

■ 262,567 

3, 205, 343 

328,17? 

<• 1,687, 950 

al5, 000, 000 

«7,734 

5, 031, 907 



2, 254, 021 



1,546.875 
i 2. 507, 532 



168, 178, 550 



DoUart. 
76, 069, 200 
19,600,900 
59,017.600 

484,600 

7, 616, 000 

2,409,900 

23,000 

209,700 

1, 132. 300 

7, 472, 300 

1,329,900 

291,200 

679,600 

339, 500 

4, 144, 300 

d 424. 300 

2.182,400 

19. 393, 9C0 

10,000 

d6, 505, 900 



2, 914, 300 



^2,000,000 
3, 242, 100 



217, 442, 900 



1897. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



Ozs.fint. 
2, 774, 935 
2,093.723 
456.481 

1,124,511 

666,424 

108. 147 

4,083 



9,404 



e353 



1,698 
291,561 

6,656 

145,125 

36,281 

e6.429 

44, 921 

58,253 

045,882 

111,001 

23,810 

74, 376 

30,380 

1,862 

/22,760 

<34,506 

106,865 

2, 820, 582 

350,598 

35,464 

/2,220 



11, 489. 291 



Dollars. OM.fine. 

57.363,000 \ 53,800,000 

55.684,200 ' 15,951,546 

a 9. 436. 300 ! 53.903.180 



23. 245, 700 

1, 373, 100 

2, 235. 600 

84,400 



194,400 



7,300 



35,100 
6,027,100 

137, 600 

a3, 000, 000 

a 750, 000 

132,900 

928,600 

1.204.200 

948, 500 

2, 294, 600 

492,200 

1,537,600 

628,000 

38,500 

470.500 

713, 300 

a 2, 209, 100 

58, 306, 600 

7,247,500 

738,100 

45.9(H) 



237, 504, 800 



284,625 

6,498.135 

1,970,332 

20,728 

e 162, 198 

737,163 

c 5, 779, 357 

e 1, 028, 609 

225,225 

e525,62« 

232,108 

5, 558, 446 

383,470 

01 , 687. 950 

al5, 000, 000 

«7,734 

6,440,669 



9, 784, 680 



1, 546, 875 
{2,507.532 



Dollars. 
69, 637, 200 
20.624,200 
69,693,000 

368>000 

7,108,700 

2,547,500 

26,800 

209,700 

953,100 

7,472,300 

1, 329, 900 

291,200 

679,600 

300, 100 

7, 186, 700 

495,800 

2,182,400 

19, 393, 900 

10,000 

8, 327, 200 



12, 650, 900 



p2, 000, 000 
3, 242, 100 



18:3,096.090 236,730,1100 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

3:) 

34 



« Estimated the same as officiaUy commanicated for 1893. 
/ Estlmate<l the same as officiaUy commanicated for 1894. 
p Estimated the same a« officially communicated for 1887. 
A Product of Imperial mines, 1895; private mines. 1893. 
t Product of Imperial mines, 1896; private mines, 1894. 
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[.—Production of Gold and Silver nr 

[From 1493 to 1885 is from a Uble of averages for certain periods, compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. 



I 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 



1493-1520. 
1521-1544. 
1545-1500. 
1561-1580. 
1581-1600. 
1601-1620. 
1621-1040. 
1641-1660. 
1661-1680. 
1681-1700. 
1701-1720. 
1721-1740. 
1741-1760. 
1761-1780. 
1781-1800. 
1801-1810. 
1811-1820. 
1821-1830. 
1831-1840. 
1841-1850. 
1851-1855. 
1856-1860. 
1861-1865. 
1866-1870. 
1871-1875. 
1876-1880. 
1881-1885. 
1886-1890. 
1891-1895. 

1896 

1897 



Period. 



GOLD. 



Annual average for period. 
Fine ounces. Value. 



Tetal 



186,470 
230,194 
273.506 
219,906 
237,267 
273.918 
266,845 

281,955 i 

I 

207.709 

346,095 

412. 163 

618. 422 

791, 211 

665, 666 

571,948 

571,563 

867,057 

457.044 

652,291 

1,760,502 

6, 410, 324 

6. 486, 262 

5, 949, .^^82 

6, 270, 086 

5, 591. 014 I 

5.543,110 

4,794,755 \ 

5,461,282 ! 

7,882,565 

9, 804, 748 

11,489,291 



Total for period. 



$3,855,000 

4,759,000 

5.656.000 

4,546,000 

4,905,000 

5,662,000 

5, 516, 000 

5, 828, 000 

6. 154. 000 

7,154,000 

8, 520, 000 

12, 681, 000 

10,356,000 

13, 761, 000 

11,823.000 

11. 815, 000 

7.606,000 

9,448,000 

13, 484, 000 

36, 303, 000 

132. 513, 000 

134, 083. 000 

122.989.000 

129. 614, 000 

115, 577, 000 

114, 586. 000 

99,116,000 

112.895,000 

162, 947, 000 

202. 682, 300 

237.504,800 



Fine ounces. 



6. 221, 160 

5,524,656 

4,877,544 

4.896,120 

4,745,340 

5, 478. 860 

5,336,900 

5, 639. 110 

5,954,180 

6,921.895 

8,243,260 

12.268,440 

15.824,230 

13, 813, 315 

11.438,970 

5,715,627 

3,679,568 

4,570,444 

6, 522, 913 

17,605,018 

32, 051. 621 

32,481.312 

29,747,913 

31, 350, 430 

27,955,068 

27, 715, 550 

23, 973, 773 

27, 306, 411 

39,412,823 

9, 804, 748 

11, 489. 291 



Value. 



$107. 931. 000 
114,205.000 
90,492.000 
90,917,000 
98,096,000 
113,248,000 
110,324,000 
116.571.000 
123,084,000 
143,088,000 
170, 403, UOO 
253,611,000 
327,116,000 
275, 211, 000 
236,464,000 
118, 152, 000 
76,063,000 
94, 479, 000 
134, 841, 000 
363, 928. 000 
662,566,000 
670,415,000 
614.944,000 
648,071,000 
577,888,000 
572, 831. 000 
495,582.000 
564,474,000 
814,736,000 
202,682,300 
237,504,800 



446,017,990 



9,220,012,100 
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THE WOKLD 8INCB THB DiSCOVBRT OF AMERICA. t 

IV»r the ytMura 1888 to 1897 the prodaotion ia the annual estimate of the Bureau of the Mint.] 





SILVBB. 


• 


PKRC 

Byiw 


BNTAOB or PBODUCnOM. 




Annnal average for period. 


Total for period. 


eight. 


By value. 




Fine ounces. 


Coining value 
$1,954,000 


Fine ounces. 


Coining value. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 




1.511,050 


42,309,400 


$64,703,000 


11 


89 


66.4 


33.6 


1 


2.899,990 


3,740,000 


69,598,320 


89,966,000 


7.4 


92.6 


55.9 


44.1 1 2 

1 


10. 017. 940 


12,952,000 


160,287,040 


207.240,000 


2.7 


97.3 


30.4 


69.6 


8 


0.628,925 


12,450,000 


192. 578, 500 


248,990,000 


2.2 


97.8 


26.7 


73.3 


4 


13,467,635 


17,413,000 


269.352,700 


348,264,000 


1.7 


98.3 


22 


78 


6 


13.596.235 


17,679,000 


271.924,700 


361,579,000 


2 


98 


24.4 


75.6 


6 


12, 654, 240 


16, 361, 000 


253, 084. 800 


327,221,000 


2.1 


97.9 


25.2 


74.8 


7 


11,776,545 


15,226,000 


236,530,900 


304, 525, 000 


2.3 


97.7 


27.7 


72.3 


8 


10,834,560 


14,008.000 


216,691,000 


280,166,000 


2.7 


97.3 


30.6 


69.5 


9 


10,092.085 


14,212,000 


219.841,700 


284,240,000 


3.1 


96.9 


33.5 


66.5 


10 


11,432,540 


14, 781, 000 


228,660,800 


296,629,000 


3.5 


96.5 


36.6 


63.4 11 


13,863.080 


17, 024, 000 


277.261,600 


358,480,000 


4.2 


95.8 


41.4 


58.6 12 


17, 140, 612 


22,162,000 


342,812,235 


443,232,000 


4.4 


96.6 


42.5 


67. 5 13 


20,985,591 


27, 133, 000 


419,711,820 


542, 658, 000 


3.1 


96.9 


33.7 


66.3 14 


28,261,779 


36,640,000 


566,236,580 


730,810,000 


2 


98 


24.4 


75. 6 15 


28,746,922 


87,168,000 


287,409,225 


371,677,000 


1.9 


98.1 


24.1 


76.9 ; 16 


17, 385, 755 


22,470,000 


173.857,665 


224,780,000 


2.1 


97.9 


25.3 


' 74. 7 17 


14,807,004 


19,144,000 


148.070,040 


191,444,000 


3 


97 


33 


67 


18 


19,175,867 


24,703.000 


191,758,675 


247,930,000 


3.3 


96.7 


35.2 


64.8 


19 


25,090,342 


32,440.000 


250, 903, 422 


324,400,000 


6.6 


93.4 


52.9 


47.1 


20 


28,488.597 


36,824,000 


142, 442, 986 


184, 169, 000 


18.4 


81.6 


78.3 


21.7 


21 


29,095,428 


37. 618, 000 


145, 477, 142 


188. 092, 000 


18.2 


81.8 


78.1 


21.9 


22 


35,401,972 


45,772,000 


177,009,862 


228, 861, 000 


14.4 


85.6 


72.9 


27.1 ' 23 

1 


43,051,583 


55,663,000 


215,257,914 


278^313, 000 


12.7 


87.3 


70 


80 ! 24 


63,317.014 


81, 864, 000 


316, 585, 060 


409,322,000 


8.1 


91.9 


58.6 


41.5 


26 


78,775,602 


101, 851, 000 


398.878,009 


500,256,000 


6.6 


93.4 


53 


47 


W 


92,003,944 


118.955,000 


460,019,722 


594, 778, 000 


6 


96 


45.5 


64.6 


27 


108.911,431 


140, 815, 000 


544, 657, 156 


704,074,000 


4.8 


96.2 


44.5 


66.6 


28 


157, 581, 331 


203,742.000 


787,906,656 


1,018,708,000 


4.8 


96.2 


44.4 


65.6 


29 


168,178,560 


217,442,900 


168, 178, 550 


217.442,900 


5.5 


94.5 


48.2 


61.8 


80 


183,096,090 


236,730,300 


183, 096, 090 


236,730,300 


5.9 


94.1 


60 


60 


81 






8, 361. 339, 167 


i 10,797,686.200 


5 


95 


46 


54 
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XXXI.— Coinage of tub Mints of the United States from their Organi- 
zation, 1792, to December 3^, 1897. 



Denomination. 



GOLD. 



Doable eagles 

Eagles 

H alf eaglea 

Three-dollar pieces (coinage discontinned under act ot Sept. 26, 1800) 

Quarter eagles 

DoUars (coinage discon tin ued under act of Sept. 26, 1890) 

Total gold 

8ILVBB. 

Dollars (coinage discontinued, act of Feb. 12, 1873, and resumed under 

act of Feb. 28, 1878) 

Trade dollars 

Half dollars 

Half dollars, Columbian souvenir 

Qu arter dollars 

Quarter dollars, Columbian souvenir 

T weut3'-cent pieces (coinage discontinued, act of May 2, 1878) 

Dimes 

Half dimes (coinage discontinued, act Feb. 12, 1873) 

Three-cent pieces (coinage discontinued, act Feb. 12, 1873) 

Total silver 



MINOR. 



FivoKjent pieces, nickel 

Three-cent pieces, nickel (coinage discontinued, act Sept 26, 1890) . 
Two-cent pieces, bronze (coinage dincoutinued, act Feb. 12, 1873) . . . 
One-cent pieces, copper (coinage discontinued, act Feb. 21, 1857).... 
One-cent pieces, nickel (coinage discontinued, act Apr. 22, 1864) — 

One-cent pieces, bronze 

Half-cent pieces, copper (coinage discontinued, act Feb. 21, 1857) . . . 



Pieces. 



67, 843, 440 
28,105,056 
45, 478, 617 
539, 792 
ll,527,6-/7 
19, 4»9. 3:i7 



Talue. 



$1,356,868,800.00 

281, 050. 560. »i 

227, 393. 085. 00 

1,619.37«V0*J 

28. 819, VG7. 50 

19, 49U. 337. 00 



172, 993, 869 1 , » 15, 250, 225. 50 



463. 849, 360 


a 463, 849, 360. 00 


35, 965, 921 


35,965,924.00 


271,287,642 


135.643,821.00 


5,002,105 


2.501.052.60 


217,358,816 


54.339.704.00 


40,023 


10,005.75 


1,355,000 


271,000.00 


304,416,519 


30,441,651.00 


97, 604, 388 


4, 880, 219. 40 


42,7:^6,240 


1,282,087.20 



1, 439, 616. 017 



310, 326, 149 

31,378,316 

45, 601, 000 

156, 288. 744 

200, 772, 000 

874, 257, 085 

7, 985, 222 



729. 184, 825. 75 



Total minor 1,626,608,516 



15, 516, 307. 45 

941, 349. 48 

912,020.00 

1, 562, 887. 44 

2, 007, 720. 00 

8,742,570.85 

39, 926. 11 

29.722,781.33 



Totalooinage 8,239,218,402 2,674,157,832.58 



a Silver-dollar coinage under act of— 

April 2, 1792 $8,031,238 

Bland-Allison Act, February 28,1878 $378,166,793 

Sherman Act, July 14. 1890, to October 31, 1893 $36, 087, 285 

From repeal of purchasing clause, November 1, 1893, of Sher- 
man Act> to December 31, 1897 36, 485, 572 

72, 572, 867 



March 3, 1891 , recoinage of trade dollars 5, 078. 472 



455, 818, 122 



Total 463,849.360 
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• — Coinage of Fractional and Subsidiary Silver Coins, by Acts and 

Denominations, from 1792 to 1897. 



Denomination. 



1792 to 1858. 



Dollars 



Trade dollars. 



$2,506,890.00 



66,280,040.60 
8, 904, 040. 50 



Total dollars I 2,506,890.00 

Half dollars 

Half dollars, Colnmbian 

Quarter donam 

Quarter dollars, Columbian 

Twenty-cent pieces 

I>imes 

Half dimes 

Three-oent pieoes 

Total subsidiary 

Total silver 



3, 890, 230. 10 

1,825,126.40 

744,927.00 



1853 to Feb. 
12, 1878. 



$5,524,348.00 



5,524,348.00 



32,666,832.50 
17,879,790.50 



4,908,520.00 

3, 055. 093. 00 

537, 160. 20 



76,734,964.50 59,047,396.20 



Feb. 12, 1873, to i q, .^, .„^„, 
Dec. 31, 1807. ^^^ ""^«'^- 



$456,818,122.00 
35,965,924.00 



$463,849,360.00 
35.965,924.00 



491,784,046.00 , 499.815,284.00 



36,606,348.00 

2, 501. 052. 50 

82,465,873.00 

10,005.75 

271,000.00 

21,642,901.80 



93. 587, 181. 05 



135,643,821.00 

2, 501, 052. 50 

54,339,704,00 

10, 005. 75 

271,000.00 

30,441,651.90 

4,880,210.40 

1,282,087.20 



229,369,541.75 



79, 241, 854. 50 I 64, 57 1, 744. 20 i 585, 371. 227. 05 I 729, 184, 825. 75 



Fractional silTsr coinage, 1792 to 1853 $76,734,964.50 

Subsidiary sHver coinage, 1853 to February 12, 1878 59.047,396 20 

Subsidiary silver coinage, February 12, 1873. t« T>«rember 31. 1897 93.587.181.05 



Total 229,369,541.75 
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PKECIOUS METALS IN THE UNH'ED STATES. 



XXXIUL^COINAOX OF THE MiNTS OF THR UKITKD StaTU 

[Coinage of the mint at PhiUidelphiA tnm 





GOLD contAGi. 


Calendar yean. 


Double 
eaglea. 


Eagles. 


Half 
eaglea. 


Three 
dollars. 


Quarter 
eaglee. 


Dollars. 


1793 to 1705 




127,950 

60.800 

91,770 

79,740 

174.830 

259.650 

292,540 

150.900 

89,790 

97,950 


$43,635 

16,096 

32, 030 

124,335 

37.255 

58,110 

130,030 

265,880 

167,580 

152, 376 

165. 915 

320,465 

420,466 

277.890 

160, 375 

601, 435 

497,005 

290,435 

477, 140 

77.270 

8,175 








1796 






$165.00 
4,390.00 
1,635.00 
1,200.00 




1707 








1798 






1799 








1800 








1801 








1802 






6,630.00 
1,057.60 
8, 817. 60 
4,462.50 
^ 4,040.00 
17,030.00 
6,776.00 




1803 








1804 








1 805 






1806 ' 








1807 ' 








1808 ■ 








1809 










1810 






* * * * 


1 








1812 


i 


















1814 


1 








1816 










1816 


i 








1817 












1818 i 


242.940 

258.615 

1,319,030 

173,206 

88,980 

72.426 

86,700 

146, 300 

90.346 

124,565 

140, 145 

287, 210 

631,755 

702, 970 

787. 435 

968,150 

3, 660, 845 

1, 857, 67u 

2. 765, 735 

1, 035. 605 

1, 432, 940 

690,715 

€86, 910 

79,166 

137,890 

8.066.025 








1819 ' ' 








1820 


1 


••«••• 














16,120.00 




1822 






















1824 








6,500.00 

11,085.00 

1,900.00 

7,000.00 




1826 ' 








1826 








1827 1 








1828 i 














8, 507. 50 

11,350.00 

11. 300. 00 

11.000.00 

10,400.00 

293,425.00 

328. 605. 00 

1,369,965.00 

112, 700. 00 

117,575.00 

67,552.50 

47, 147. 60 




1830 










1831 








1832 




















1884 f.. 










1835 


«•••«••«•■• 








1836 










J837 










1838 


72.000 
882,480 
473, 380 
631, 810 
815, 070 
764,620 












1840 








1841 








1842 






7,057.50 
251,365.00 




1843 
















Carried forward 




4,454,780 


25, 652, 815 




2,745,947.50 





NoT«.— Not Busceptible of exact statement by years of actoal date of coin, the registry of annual 
having been Invariably completed within the year of the date of coin, as now required. 
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nOM THEXR ORGAinZATIOlf, BT CaUBNDAB YSABS. 
Ito orguiiiation, 17W, to D«oeinber 81, 1887.] 



SILYBB COIN AOB. 


Trade 
doUara. 


Dollars. 


Balf dollara. 


Onarter 
doUara. 


Twenty 
centB. 


Blmea. 


Half dimes. 


Three 
cents. 




$204,701 

72,020 

7,776 

327.536 

423. 515 

220,020 

64.454 

41,650 

66^064 

10, 570 

821 


$161,572.00 








$4,320.80 

511.60 

2,226.35 






$1, 473. 50 
68.00 




$2,213.50 
2, 526. 10 
2,755.00 






1,060.00 




























2,176.00 
8,464.00 
1.007.50 
8,804.00 
826.50 
12,078.00 


1,200.00 

1.685.50 

650.60 

1.892.50 






15, 144. 60 

14,045.00 

15,857.60 

78,250.50 

105,861.00 

410.788.00 

525.788.00 

684,300.00 

702,005.00 

638,188.00 

601.822.00 

814,020.50 

620.051.50 

510, 537. 50 


























1.684.50 
30,848.60 
61,531.00 
56.160.75 








780.00 














16,500.00 






















4,471.00 

635.50 

6, 518. 00 
























































- 








42,160.00 










17,308.00 
6, 000. 75 












23,575.00 

007,783.60 

080, 161. 00 

1, 104, 000. 00 

375. 661. 00 

662, 808. 50 

770,786.50 

847,100.00 

1,752,477.00 

1,471,683.00 

2.002.000.00 

2,746,700.00 

1,537,600.00 

1,856,078.00 

2,382,400.00 

2,036.830.00 

2.308,500.00 

2.603,000.00 

8,206,002.00 

2.676.003.00 

3.273,100.00 

1.814,010.00 

1,778,000.00 

1,667,280.00 

717,604.00 

155,000.00 

1,006,382.00 

1,022,000.00 


























00, 203. 50 
86.000.00 
81,861.00 
54.212.75 
16.020.00 
4,450.00 




























94,258.70 

118, 651. 20 

10,000.00 

44,000.00 










































42,000.00 




61,000.00 


















1,000.00 
26,600.00 




121,600.00 

12,600.00 

77,000.00 

51,000.00 

77,135.00 

62,250.00 

48.600.00 

63.500.00 

141.000.00 

110,000.00 

104,200.00 

100,250.00 

105,311.50 

135,858.00 

162,250.00 

188.760.00 

187,000.00 


















61. 600. 00 
62.000.00 
62.135.00 
48,250.00 
68.500.00 
74,000.00 
138,000.00 
05.000.00 
113, 800. 00 
112,750.00 
63,457.50 
67,204.25 
67,600.00 
40,750.00 
58,250.00 


















00.500.00 

80,000.00 

30,000.00 

71, 500. 00 

488,000.00 

118,000.00 

63, 100. 00 

208.000.00 

122,786.60 

47,031.76 

30,000.00 

22.000.00 

161.400 00 
































1.000 
















300 

61,005 

173,000 

184, 618 

165.100 




























2.024,540 


51,100,162.50 


2.014,226.50 





2,214.620.50 


1 1, 126, 373. 00 





coinage being of coin delivered by coiners of mints withii) the given year, and tboMO deliverioff * 

7474 24 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



COINAGB OF THE MiNTS OF THE UXITED StaTIS 

[Coinage of the mint at Pbiladelpliia fron 



GOLD COUfAOI. 



Calendar yean. 



Double 
eMglcM. 



Brought forward . 



1844 

1H46. 

1846. 

1847 

1848. 

1849 

1860 

1851. 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866. 

1867 

1868 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868. 

1869 

1870 

1871. 

1872. 

1873 

1874. 

Ib75. 

1876 

1877 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882, 

1883. 

1884. 

1885, 

1886 

1887, 

1888, 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897. 



$23, 
41, 
41. 
25. 

15. 

7, 
C, 
8. 
4. 

11. 
59. 

1, 
2. 
4, 
7. 

13. 
5, 
1. 
3. 
3, 
1. 
5, 

34, 
7, 
5. 

11. 
7, 

10. 
4, 
1. 



Total. 



4, 



1, 



6. 

27, 
22. 
15, 

27, 



405,220 
743, 100 
060,520 
226,520 
157. 9^0 
293. 32U 
597,500 
787, 5(0 
234,280 
871, 040 
553,400 
529,060 
842,600 
855,800 
085,700 
024.000 
975,500 
021, 300 
972. 000 
503, IdO 
103. 7U0 
603,000 
037,600 
106.500 
336, 000 
914, 800 
678, 100 
953, 400 
872.900 
152, 600 
029.120 
45,200 
12,600 
800 
1,420 
16,560 
22,120 
2,420 
965.320 
882,220 
519,900 
28,840 
90.460 
880.780 
379. 800 
293, 120 
853.260 
665,220 



485, 844, 220 



Eagles. 



$4. 454, 780 

63,610 

261,530 

20U.950 

8,622.580 

1,454.840 

6, 5:{6. 180 

2.914,510 

1. 76:}, 280 

2. 631, 060 

2, 012, 530 

642.500 

1.217,010 

604. TOO 

166.060 

26,210 

160,930 

117,830 

1,132,330 

100.950 

12,480 

85,800 

40,050 

87,800 

31,400 

106.550 

18,550 

25,350 

17,800 

16,500 

8,250 

531,600 

1,200 

7,320 

8,170 

738,000 

8, 847, 700 

16, 448, 760 

38. 772, 600 

23, 244, 800 

2, 087. 400 

769,050 

2. 535, 270 

2,361,600 

636.800 

1, 329, 060 

44,850 

680,430 

918.680 

7,975,520 

18, 408, 950 

24, 707, 780 

5,678,260 

763,480 

10, 001, 500 



Hnlf 
eagles. 



Thnw 
dullara. 



$25, 662. 815 

1, 701. 650 

2.085.495 

1,979.710 

4,579,905 

1, 30:], 875 

665.350 

322. 455 

1.887,525 

2,869,505 

1,628,850 

803. 375 

585.490 

989.950 

490,940 

75,680 

84,070 

99.125 

3, 199, 750 

22,325 

12,360 

21,100 

6,475 

33,600 

84,600 

28,025 

8,925 

20,175 

16,150 

8,450 

562.525 

17,540 

1,100 

7,385 

5,760 

658,700 

1. 509, 750 

15, 832, 180 

28,544,000 

12, 572. 800 

1, 167. 200 

9.55, 240 

3, 007, 630 

1,942,160 

435 

91, 480 

87,825 

21.640 

307,066 

8, 767, 860 

7, 640, 985 

4, 789, 775 

6, 729. 680 

295, 315 

4.339,415 



197,642,870 145.923,645 



$415,854 

151,665 

78,030 

62,673 

6,399 

46,914 

21.465 

18,216 

17,355 

15, 117 

8,040 

3,495 

12,090 

7.950 

14,625 

7,575 

10,605 

8,990 

6,090 

75 

126,460 

60 

136 

4,464 

246,072 

9.090 

3,108 

1.650 

4,620 

2,820 

3.818 

2.730 

3,426 

18,480 

16,873 

7,287 



$2. 



1, 857, 716 



Quarter 
eagles. 



3, 
2, 
8, 
1. 



3, 



745,947.50 

16.060.00 

227,027.60 

53,905.00 

74, 536. 00 

22,215.00 

58,235.00 

632,307.50 

431,670.00 

809,202.50 

511.670.00 

490,646.00 

688,700.00 

960,600.00 

536.325.00 

118,442.50 

96,610.00 

56,687.60 

181.295.00 

280,882.60 

76.00 

7,185.00 

3,862.60 

7, 775. 00 

8, 125. 00 

9.(62.50 

10,862.50 

11,887.50 

13. 375. 00 

7.575.00 

445,062.50 

9,850.00 

1.060.00 

10, 552. 50 

4, 130. 00 

715,650.00 

222,475.00 

7,490.00 

1,700.00 

10, 100. 00 

4,900.00 

4,982.60 

2. 217. 50 

10,220.00 

15,705.00 

40, 245. 00 

44,120.00 

22,032.50 

27,600.00 

6,362.60 

75,266.00 

10, 305. 00 

15, 297. 60 

48,006.00 

74,760.00 



Dollars. 



$668,567 

481,963 

8,317,671 

2,045,351 

4,076,051 

1,639,445 

758,269 

1.762,936 

774,789 

117.996 

168,244 

36.668 

527.499 

1. 326,866 

6,250 

5,950 

8,725 

7,180 

6,260 

10,525 

5,925 

6^335 

3,930 

3,530 

125,125 

198,820 

420 

3,245 

8,920 

8,090 

8,030 

1,636 

7,660 

6,040 

10,840 

6,206 

12,205 

6,016 

8,643 

16,080 

80,729 



22,895,116.00 



18,223,438 



a Includes Columbian souvenir half dollars, 1892, $476,000. 
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niOM THBiR Oboakization, bt Calkndab Tbabs— Continaed. 
Its organisation, 1703, to December 81, 1807.] 



BILVKR COUfAOB. 



Trade 
dollars. 



1387,500 

887,800 

218,900 

456.150 

3, 039, 710 

900 

1,541 

1,987 

960 

1,097 

979 



5, 107, 524 



Dollars. 



•2,024,540 

20,000 

24,500 

110,600 

140,750 

15,000 

62.600 

7.500 

1,300 

1,100 

46,110 

33,140 

26,000 

63,500 

94,000 



206,500 

218,930 

78,500 

12,000 

27,660 

31, 170 

47,000 

49,625 

60,825 

182,700 

424,300 

433,000 

1, 115, 760 

1,106,450 

293,600 



10,509,550 

14,807,100 

12,601,355 

9, 163, 975 

11, 101, 100 

12, 291, 039 

14, 070, 875 

17,787,767 

19,963,886 

20,290,710 

19,183,833 

21,726,811 

16,802,590 

8,694,206 

1,037,245 

378,792 

110, 972 

12,880 

9,976,762 

2,822,731 



230,342,429 



Half dollars. 



161,190,162.60 

883,000.00 

294,500.00 

1,105,000.00 

578,000.00 

290,000.00 

626,000.00 

113,500.00 

100.375.00 

38,565.00 

1,766,354.00 

1,491,000.00 

379,750.00 

460,000.00 

994,000.00 

2,113,000.00 

374,000.00 

151,850.00 

1.444,200.00 

126,176.00 

251, 830. 00 

189, 785. 00 

255,960.00 

372,812.50 

212,162.50 

189, 100. 00 

807,960.00 

800,450.00 

682,680.00 

440,776.00 

1.308,750.00 

1, 180, 160. 00 

3,013,750.00 

4,209,575.00 

4, 152, 265. 00 

689, 200. 00 

2,950.00 

4,877.50 

5, 487. 50 

2,750.00 

4, 519. 50 

2, 637. 50 

8,065.00 

2,943.00 

2,855.00 

6,416.50 

6,355.50 

6,295.00 

100, 300. 00 

a042,622.50 

62,939,448.50 

574, 486. 00 

917,609.00 

475, 38L 00 

1,240,365.50 



89,516,971.00 



Quarter 
dollars. 



$2,014. 
105, 
230, 
127. 
183, 
86, 

85. 

47, 

40, 

44, 

3.813, 

3,095, 

714, 

1,816, 

2,411. 

1.842. 

336, 

201, 

1. 213, 

233. 

48, 

23. 

14, 

4, 

5, 

7, 

4. 

21. 

42, 

45. 

371. 

117. 

1,073, 

4,454, 

2.727, 

565, 

3, 

3. 

3. 

4, 

3, 

2, 

8, 

1, 

2, 

2, 

3, 

20, 

980, 

2,059, 

el, 371, 

858, 

1, 110, 
068, 

2,035, 



225.50 
300.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
000.00 
700.00 
000.00 
265.00 
556.00 
000.00 
250.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
850.00 
650.00 
137.50 
015.00 
517.50 
825.00 
381.25 
166.25 
500.00 
150.00 
850.00 
808.00 
737.50 
075.00 
975.00 
375.00 
287.50 
027.60 
200.00 
675.00 
738.75 
24.^. 75 
075.00 
859.75 
218. 75 
632.50 
471.50 
677.50 
708.25 
177. 75 
147.50 
150.00 
311.25 
203.75 
243.00 
220.00 
090.60 
182.75 



37,555,840.75 



Twenty 
cents. 



$7,940 

8,180 

102 

120 



11,842 



Dimes. 



$2,214, 

7. 

175, 

8, 

24, 

45, 

83, 

193. 

102, 

153, 

1.217, 

447. 

207, 

678, 

568, 

164, 

43, 

60, 

102, 

84, 

1, 

3, 

1, 



46, 

25. 

47, 

75, 

239, 

894, 

294. 

1,035. 

1,146, 

731, 

167, 

1, 

8. 

2, 

891, 

767, 

336, 

253, 

637, 

1.128, 

549, 

738, 

991, 

1,531, 

1, 212, 

834, 

183, 

60, 

200, 

1,086, 



629.60 
250.00 
500.00 
130.00 
500.00 
150.00 
900.00 
150.00 
650.00 
550.00 
301.00 
000.00 
500.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
700.00 
400.00 
756.00 
446.00 
907.00 
050.00 
872.50 
662.50 
626.00 
600.00 
150.00 
361.00 
645.00 
710.00 
070.00 
070.00 
115.00 
051.00 
880.00 
510.00 
735.50 
497.50 
110.00 
571.20 
638.00 
342.70 
757.00 
393.90 
648.70 
071.10 
154.10 
060.00 
124.50 
079.20 
097.20 
088.00 
076.20 
928.40 



Half dimes. 



$1,126, 
21, 
78, 

1, 

63, 

33, 

65, 

47, 

89, 

50, 

667, 

287, 

87, 

244, 

864, 

175. 

17. 

89. 

164. 

74, 



4, 
10, 
26, 
74, 
147. 
35, 



873.90 
500.00 
200.00 
350.00 
700.00 
400.00 
450.00 
750.00 
050.00 
025.00 
25L0O 
000.00 
500.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
960.00 
050.00 
627.50 
923.00 
23.50 
675.00 
636.25 
431.25 
295.00 
430.00 
830.00 
443.00 
307.50 
630.00 



21,125.221.70 



3,948,791.90 



Three 
cents. 



$163,422.00 

559,005.00 

342,000.00 

20,130.00 

4, 170. 00 

43,740.00 

31,260.00 

48,120.00 

10,050.00 

8.610.00 

14,040.00 

10,906.50 

643.80 

14.10 

255.00 

681.75 

138.75 

123.00 

153.00 

120.00 

127.80 

66.50 

18.00 



1,260,487.20 



6Inclade8 Columbian souvenir half dollars, 1803, $2,026,052.50. 
tflnolades Colombian souYsnir qoarter dollars, 1898, $10,006.75. 
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PBBCIOUS HETALS IN THE imiTED STATES. 

COINAOK OF THB MiNTS OF THB UNITXD StaTIS 

[Coinage of the mint »t Philadelphia from 



Calendar yean. 



17W-17W 

1796 

1797 

1798 

17» 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1806 

1808 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1810 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1826 

1828 

1827 , 

1828 

1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1838 , 

1887 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Carried forward 



MIHOB OODTAQB. 



Five cente. 



Three cents. 



Two oente. 
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FROM THEIR ORGAKIZATION, BT CALENDAR TbARS — CORtiliaed. 

its orgaiiiutio&, 1793, to December 31, 1897.] 



MIROB COIMAOS. 



Cents. 



$10,000.83 

9.747.00 

8,075.10 

0,707.00 

9,045.85 

28,221.75 

13,828.37 

34,861.00 

24,713.58 

7,508.38 

9,411.10 

3,480.00 

7,272.21 

11,090.00 

2,228.87 

14,585.00 

8,180.25 

10,755.00 

4,180.00 

3,57&30 



28,209.82 
89,484.00 
31,070.00 
20,710.00 
44,075.50 
8,890.00 
20,723.39 



12,020. 
14,011. 
15, 174. 
23,577. 
22,000. 
14,145. 
17, 115. 
83,592. 
23,020. 
27,390. 
18, 561. 
88,784. 
21, 110. 
55,583. 
03,702. 
31,280. 
2^027. 
15,973. 
23,833. 
24.283. 



00 
00 
25 
32 
24 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
01 
00 
07 
00 
20 



942,417.40 



Half cento. 



9712.07 
677.40 
535.24 



00.83 
1,057.05 



71.88 
489.60 
5,270.50 
4,072.32 
1,780.00 
2,380.00 
2,000.00 
5.772.80 
1,075.00 
315.70 



315.00 
1,170.00 



3,030.00 
2,435.00 



11.00 



770.00 

000.00 

705.00 

1.090.00 



37,203.60 



TOTAL COXNAGB. 



Gold. 



$71,485w00 
77,90a00 
128,190.00 
205,010.00 
213,285.00 
317,700.00 
422,570.00 
423,810.00 
258.377.60 
258,042.50 
170,807.50 
824,505.00 
437,495.00 
284,005.00 
109. 375. 00 
601.435.00 
407,905.00 
290,435.00 
477,140.00 
77,270.00 
3,175.00 



242, 

258, 

1.819, 

189. 

88, 

72, 

W, 

150, 

82, 

131. 

140, 

295. 

043, 

714, 

798, 

978, 

8,954. 

2,188, 

4.135, 

1, 148, 

1.022, 

1,040, 

1,207, 

710, 

960, 

4,062, 



940.00 
015.00 
030.00 
325.00 
080.00 
425.00 
200.00 
385.00 
245.00 
605.00 
145.00 
717.50 
106.00 
270.00 
435.00 
550.00 
270.00 
175.00 
700.00 
305.00 
515.00 
747.50 
437.50 
475.00 
017.50 
010.00 



32,853,542.50 



Silver. 



1870, 

77, 

• 14, 

330, 

423. 

224, 

74, 

68, 

87. 

100, 

149, 

471. 

884. 

707, 

038, 

808, 

814, 

020, 

601, 

17. 

28, 

«07, 

1,070, 

1,140, 

501, 

825. 

805. 

895, 

1,752, 

1,504, 

2,002, 

2,800,- 

1, 676, 

1,994, 

2,495, 

8,175. 

2,579. 

2.750, 

3,415, 

8,443. 

3,000, 

2,090, 

2,293. 

1,949, 

1,028, 

577. 

1,442. 

2,443, 



083.80 
118.60 
550.46 
201.00 
515.00 
200.00 
758.00 
343.00 
118.00 
340.60 
388.60 
819.00 
448.76 
300.00 
370.00 
773.50 
840.00 
029.60 
961.60 
087.60 
308.00 
675.75 
783.50 
454.60 
000.00 
080.70 
782.45 
800.50 
550.00 
477.00 
683.00 
090.00 
200.00 
000.00 
678.00 
400.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
002.00 
003.00 
100.00 
010.00 
000.00 
135.50 
003.00 
750.00 
500.00 
750.00 



58,509,931.40 



Minor. 



$11,373.00 

10,324.40 

9,510.31 

9. 707. CO 

9, 100. 08 

29,279.40 

13,028.37 

34,422.83 

25,203.03 

12,844.94 

13,483.48 

5,260.00 

9,052.21 

13,000.00 

8,001.53 

15,000.00 

2,495.95 

10.756.00 

4,180.00 

8,678.30 



28,209.82 
89.484.00 
81,070.00 
20,710.00 
44,075.50 
8,890.00 
20,723.39 



12.020.00 
14,920.00 
10,344.25 
23,577.32 
25,030.24 
10,580.00 
17,115.00 
33.003.60 
23,020.00 
28, 160. 00 
19,151.00 
89,489.00 
23, 100. OO 
55,583.00 
63,702.00 
31,286.61 
24,627.00 
15, 973. 67 
23,833.90 
24,283.20 



979,020.90 



TOTAL VALUS. 



$453,541.80 

105,402.90 

152,250.79 

545,098.00 

045,900.68 

571,335.40 

510,950.37 

510,075.83 

370, 098. 53 

871,827.94 

333,239.48 

801,084.00 

1,044,595 96 

982,055.00 

884,752.63 

1.155,808.50 

1,108.740.96 

1.115,219.50 

1, 102, 271. SO 

042,535.80 

20,483.00 

56,786.57 

047,207.60 

1,345.004.50 

1,425.825.00 

1,804,780.20 

1,018, on. 45 

915,509.89 

907,976.00 

1.858,297.00 

1,735,894.00 

2,110,079.25 

8,024,342.82 

1,741,381.24 

2, 300, 875. 50 

3, 155, 020. 00 

8,923,473.00 

3,401,065.00 

8.765,710.00 

7, 388, 423. 00 

5,668,007.00 

7.764,900.00 

3,299,898.00 

3, 070, 217. 00 

3,021,109.01 

2,200,067.50 

1,304,198.67 

2,426,351.40 

0,530.043.20 



92.403,094.80 
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PRECIOUS METALS ly THE UNITED STATES. 



Calendar years. 



1838. 
1889. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1863. 
1868. 
1854. 
1856. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1860. 
I860. 
1861 ( 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1888. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 



COIXAGK OF THE MiNTS OF THX UVITBD 8TATB8 
[Coinage of the mint at New Orleana ttom its organixation, 1838, to 



GOLD. 



Double 
eaglea. 



Eagles. 



Half 
eaglea. 



Three 
dollars. 



Quarter 
eagles. 



BII.TXB. 



Dollars. 



Dollars. 



ToUl 



$2,820,000 

6, 300, 000 

8,800,000 

1,420,000 

65,000 

160.000 

45,000 

600, OCO 

705,000 

182,000 

132,000 

100.000 

46,500 



125,000 
274,000 

1.751,620 

1, 187, 000 
475,000 
817,800 

5,715,000 
368,500 
239,000 
575,000 

2,630,000 
180,000 
610,000 
625,000 
180,000 
146,000 
55,000 
200,000 
23,000 
111,000 



$162,000 

41,750 

82.000 

605,375 

1,823,000 

205.000 

290,000 

60.000 



$44,452.50 
66,500.00 
16.450.00 
49,500.00 

920.005.00 



165,000.00 
310,000.00 



$59,000 



205,000 



210.000.00 
370, 000. 00 
850.000.00 



$215,000 

14,000 

290,000 

140,000 

290.000 



40.000 



2.10,000 $72,000 
65,500 
50,000 
65.000 



15,000 

92,000 

83,500 

108,200 

8,000 



213,350 



286,880 

170, 000 

1,075,000 

980,000 



16.875.500 



425,000 



60,000 

650,000 

83,000 



382.500.00 



63,000 



52.750.00 
85,000.00 



860,000 
615,000 



2,887,000 

6.305.000 

6.708,000 

6,090,000 

8.726,000 

9,730,000 

9,185,000 

10,710,000 

11,550.000 

12, 150, 000 

11.876.000 

10.701.000 

7.954.529 

2,744,000 

300,000 

1,723,000 

460.000 

4,900,000 

4,004,000 



19, 433, 850 4, a7, 625 72. 000 I 3, 023, 167. 50 1, 004, 000 jl27, 666. 529 



a No coinage fh>m 1862 to 1878, incloalve. 
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COIKAOK OF THE M1IVT8 OF THB UnITKD STATSS FROM THXIB ORGANIZA- 
TION, BY Calendar Years — Continned. 

[Coinage of the mini at DAhlonega, Gtm,, ttmn its organisation, 1888, to its suspension, 1881.] 



Cslendar years. 



1838 

1838. 

1840 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846 

1847. 

1848. 

1848. 

1850. 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1865 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1800 

1861 



Total. 



GOLD. 



Half eagles. 



$102,915 

04,096 

114,480 

152,475 

298,040 

402,260 

4a, 910 

453,146 

401,470 

322,025 

237,325 

196.180 

219,750 

313,550 

457,260 

448,890 

282,066 

112,160 

98,930 

85,230 

76,610 

51,830 

73,175 

7,985 



5,536.065 



Tliree dollars. 



13.860 



3,360 



Qoarter 
eagles. 



$34,186.00 

8,880.00 

10,410.00 

11,607.60 

90, 522. SO 

48.330.00 

48,660.00 

48,257.50 

39.460.00 

34,427.60 

27.362.50 

30,370.00 

28,160.00 

10,196.00 

7,945.00 

4,400.00 

2,807.60 

2,186.00 

5,910.00 



6,610.00 



404,625.00 



DoUsis. 



$21,588 
8,882 
9,882 
6,860 
6,683 
2,935 
1,811 
1,460 
3,633 
8.477 
4,962 
1,566 



72,629 



TOTAL YALUK. 



$102,916.00 

128,880.00 

123,810.00 

162,885.00 

809,647.50 

682,782.50 

488,240.00 

501. 796. uO 

449,727.50 

361,485.00 

271, 752. 50 

244,130.50 

268,602.00 

861,602.00 

473,815.00 

462,918.00 

292,760.00 

116, 778. 50 

102,575.00 

04,673.00 

80,287.00 

62,392.00 

74,741.00 

7,085.00 



6.106,609.00 
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PRBCI0U8 METALS IN TfTR ITNITED 8TATEB. 



COINAQB OF TUB MiNTS'OF THE UNmCD STATES 

[Coinage of the mint nt San Fnmdaco 



OOLIX 



Calendar yean. 



1854. 
1855. 
1866. 
1857. 
1858. 
1858. 
1800. 
1801. 
1882. 
1803. 
1864. 
1805. 
1800. 
1807. 
1808. 
1808. 
1870. 
1871. 
1873. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1870. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1880. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1880. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1804. 
1805. 
1896. 
1897. 



Double 
eagles. 



$2,829,800 
17,503,500 
23,795,000 
19,410,000 
10.984,200 
12,728,900 
10.899,000 
15,300,000 
17.083,400 
19,831.400 
16,873,200 
20.850,000 
10,845,000 
18,415,000 
10,760,000 
13,735,000 
19,040.000 
18,500,000 
15,000,000 
20,812,000 
24,280,000 
24,600,000 
81,940,000 
84,700,000 
34,780,000 
24,470,000 
10,720,000 
14,540,000 
22,500,000 
23,780,000 
18,820,000 
18,070,000 



5,000,000 
17,192,000 
15.494,000 
10,055,000 
25.762,500 
18,603,000 
19,923,500 
20,971,000 
22,870,000 
28,078,500 
29,405.000 



Total. 



887,865,530 



Sag1< 



$1,238,260 
90,000 
080,000 
200,000 
118,000 
70,000 
50,000 
155,000 
125,000 
100.000 
25.000 
167,000 
200,000 
90,000 
135,000 
04,800 
80,000 
105,000 
173.000 
120.000 
100,000 



50,000 

170,000 

201,000 

2,240,000 

5,002,500 

9, 700, 000 

1,320,000 

380,000 

1,342,500 

2,280,000 

8,200,000 

8, 170, 000 

0,487,000 

4,254,000 



1, 155, 000 
1,413.500 
260,000 
400,000 
1,237,500 
2,347.500 



Half 
eagles. 



$1,840 

305,000 

525,500 

435,000 

93,000 

00,100 

100,000 

90,000 

47,500 

85,000 

19,440 

138,000 

219,600 

145,000 

200,000 

155.000 

85,000 

125,000 

182,000 

155,000 

80.000 

45,000 

20.000 

133,500 

723,500 

2,131,000 

0,744,500 

4,845,000 

4,845,000 

410,000 

885,000 

8,057,500 

16,340.000 

9,560.000 

1,460,500 



.«L 



1,492,000 

1,120,000 

279,500 

560,000 

777,000 

1,770.000 



60,976,060 ,63,532,540 



Three 
dollars. 



$19,800 

103,500 

42,000 



21,000 



186,300 



Quarter 
eagles. 



$615 



177,800 
170,000 
3,000 
88,000 
89,000 
09,000 
20,000 
27,000 



68,440 
97,400 
70,000 
85,000 
78,760 
40,000 
55.000 
45,000 
07,500 



29,000 
12.500 
88,500 

445.000 
106,750 



1,801,255 



Dollan. 



$14,082 



24,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15.000 
13,000 



8,000 



90,232 



8ILYBR. 



Dollars. 



$20,000 



Trade 
dollan. 



9,000 
700 



9,774,000 
9,110,000 
8.900,000 
12,700,000 
9.250,000 
0,250,000 
8,200.000 
1,497,000 

750,000 
1,771,000 

057,000 

700,000 
8, 230. 373 
5,290.000 
1,200,000 

100,000 
1.260,000 

400,000 
5,000,000 
5,825,000 



91,960,073 



$703,000 
2,549,000 
4,487,000 
5,227,000 
9,519.000 
4,162,000 



26,647.000 
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FBOM THXZR ObQAKIZATEOK, BT CaUDTDAB 
from ItaorgHDlifttion, IVi, to Deoember 31, 1807.] 



BILTKB. 



HalfdoUan. 



$61,975.00 

105,5001 00 

70,000.00 

338,000.00 

283,000.00 

288,000.00 

408, 750. Oa 

876.000.00 

458,000.00 

829,000.00 

837,500.00 

627,000.00, 

686,000.00 

580,000.00 

828^000.00 

502,000.00 

1,089,000.00 

280,000.00 

116,500.00 

197,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

2,264,000.00 

2,678,000.00 

6,000.00 



614,514.00 
870,000.00 
2,024,345.00 
554,043.00 
570,474.00 
466,950.00 



18,552,551.00 



Qnartor 

aoUan. 



890,100.00 
71,500.00 
20,500.00 
80,250.00 
20,000.00 
14,000.00 
24,000.00 
16,750100 



5,000.00 
10,250.00 

7,000.00 
12,000.00 
24,000.00 
19,000.00 



7,725.00 
20,750.00 
89,000.00 
96,000.00 
170,000.00 
2,149,000.00 
2,249,000.00 
85,000.00 



804,000.00 



554,000.00 
241,019.75 
863,633.75 
662,205.25 
441,170.25 
47,009.75 
135,657.25 



7,890,421.00 



Twenty 
oenU. 



$231,000 



231,000 



Dimea. 



$7,000.00 



6,000.00 

6,000.00 

14,000.00 

17,250.00 

18,075.00 

15,750.00 

23,000.00 

17,500.00 

13,500.00 

14,000.00 

26,000.00 

45,000.00 

5,000.00 

82,000.00 

19,000.00 

45,500.00 

24,000.00 

907,000.00 

1,042,000.00 

234,000.00 



56,496.90 
4,369.00 

20,652.40 
445,445.00 
172,000.00 

97,267.80 
142,307.60 
319,611.60 

99,071.00 

249, 140. 10 

2.40 

112,000.00 

57,505.60 
134,284.40 



Half 
dimes. 



$5,000 
4,500 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

14,000 

11,500 



8,050 
41,850 
16,200 



4,441,728.80 



119, 100 



TOTAL OOIHAOB. 



Gold. 



$4,084,207 
18,008,800 
25,306,400 
20,327,000 
17,158,200 
12,918,000 
11,178,000 
15,665,000 
17,275,960 
19,543,400 
15,917,640 
21,213,500 
17,862,000 
18,720,000 
17,230,000 
14,028,050 
19,848,000 
18,905.000 
16,000,000 
21,154,500 
24,460,000 
24,674,000 
32,022,500 
35,092,000 
36,200,500 
28,955,750 
28,527,000 
29,085,000 
28,665,000 
24,576,000 
20,447,500 
22,007,500 
24,600,000 
23,390,000 
25,148,500 
19,748,000 
16,055,000 
25,762,600 
21,250,000 
22,457,000 
21,500,500 
23,920,000 
80,003,000 
33,522.500 



064,011,907 



Silver. 



$164,075.00 

184,000.00 

99,500.00 

274,250.00 

329,000.00 

264,000.00 

511,000.00 

710,825.00 

478, 75a 00 

361,500.00 

871,260.00 

553,500.00 

680,000l00 

644,000.00 

403,500.00 

507,000.00 

1,136,775.00 

380,600.00 

920,900.00 

2,868,000.00 

7,895.000.00 

10,682,000.00 

14,680,000.00 

13,977,000.00 

9, 110, 000. 00 

8,900,000.00 

12,760,000.00 

9,250,000.00 

6,250,000.00 

3,256,496.90 

1,601,369.00 

770.652.40 

2,216,445.00 

i,i33,ooaoo 

707,267.80 
8,872,680.80 
6,169,61L60 
2,054,604.75 
1,082,773.86 
3,946,552.66 
1,507,213.25 
5,674,989.35 
6,561,791.65 



149,841,873.80 



TOTAL TAUm. 



$4,084,207.00 
18,172,375.00 
25,490.400.00 
20,426,500.00 
17,432,450.00 
13,247,000.00 
11,442,000.00 
16,176,000.00 
17, 986.7851 00 
20,022,150.00 
16,279,140.00 
21,584,750.00 
17,915,500.00 
19,350,000.00 
17,874,000.00 
14,431,550.00 
90,355,000.00 
20,041,775.00 
16,380,600.00 
22,075,400.00 
27,328,000.00 
32,069,000.00 
42,704,500.00 
49,772,000.00 
60,186,500.00 
88,065,750.00 
87,427,000.00 
41,845,000.00 
37.915,000.00 
30,828,000.00 
23,703.906.90 
23.506,869.00 
25.870.662.40 
25,606,445.00 
26,281,500.00 
20,545,267.80 
24,427,680.60 
31,082,111.60 
23,304,604.75 
23,530,773.85 
25,447,052.65 
25.427,213.25 
35,767,880.35 
40,084,201.65 



1,113,853,780.80 
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COIKAGX OF THE MINTS OF THS UNITKD STATEB 

[Coinage of the mint at Canon dtj 



Calendar years. 



1870... 

1871... 

1872... 

1873... 

1874... 

1875... 

1876... 

1877... 

1878... 

1879... 

1880... 

1881... 

1882... 

1883... 

1884... 

1885... 

1886a. 

1887a 

1888a 

18896. 

1890... 

1801... 

1892... 

18930. 



OOLD. 



Dooble 
eagles. 



975,780 

298,740 

508,000 

448.200 

2,801.700 

2,223,090 

2,768,820 

851,300 

263,000 

214.100 



782,800 
1. 199, 240 
1,622.780 

189,000 



Eag)( 



$59,080 
71.850 
65,000 
45,490 

167,670 
77.150 
46,960 
88,820 
82,440 
17,620 

111,900 

240.150 
67,640 

120.000 
99,250 



Half 
eagles. 



938.375 

103,850 
84.900 
37,060 

105,990 
1(9.140 
34.435 
43,400 
45.270 
86,405 

255.085 
e9,430 

414,085 
64,790 
82.010 



Dollars. 



$12,462 
1,376 
3.150 
2,800 



2,212,000 

756,000 

591.000 

296,000 

1.133,000 

1,204.000 

1.136,000 

228,000 



Trsde 
dollars. 



$124,500 

1,373,200 

1, 673, 700 

509,000 

534,000 
97,000 



Total 



618,900 
1,824,180 
100,000 
545,300 
368,040 



175,000 

1,037,320 

400,000 

140,000 



269,000 

1,040,000 

414,840 

300,000 



850,000 
2,309.041 
1.618,000 
1.352,000 

677,000 



17,288,580 



2, 997, 780 



3,548,085 



13,881,329 



4,211.400 



a Coinage eospendML 



b Operations resumed October 1, 1888. 
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8XLVBB. 


TOTAL OOIKAOI. 




Half 
doUnra. 


Qnarter 
doUart. 


Twontj 
cents. 


Dimes. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


TOTAL YALUS. 


$27,808.60 

69,975.00 

136,000.00 

168.630.00 

29,600.00 

604,000.00 

978,000.00 

710.000.00 

81,000.00 


$2,085.00 
2,722.50 
2,376.00 
4,115.50 






$178,235 

469.440 

732,900 

530.710 

2,675,360 

2,359.310 

2,860,215 

928,020 

841,310 

818,185 

366.985 

309,580 

1,264,625 

1,884.030 

1,804,040 

189,000 


$41,855.50 

76,063.50 

143,825.00 

802,664.60 

1,403,781.70 

2,603.858.00 

8,562,000.00 

3,063,000.00 

2,609,000.00 

756,000.00 

691,000.00 

286.000.00 

1,133,000.00 

1,204,000.00 

1,136,000.00 

238,000.00 


$216,090.50 

545,623.60 

876.725.00 

8;i8,274.60 

8,979,141.70 

4,968.168.00 

6,402,215.00 

8.090,020.00 

2. 950. 310. 00 




$2,010.00 

2,400.00 

8,119.10 

1,081.70 

464,60a 00 

827,000.00 

770,000.00 

30,000.00 








36,000.00 

1,236,000.00 

1,048,000.00 

349,000.00 


$26,658 
2.000 






1,074,185.00 
957. 985. 00 


















605,580.00 
2,897,525.00 
2.588.030 00 
























^ 


2. 940. 040. OO 










417,000.00 














































618,900 
2,268,180 
2,177,320 
1,360,140 

808,040 


850,000.00 
2,309,04LOO 
1,618,000.00 
1,352,000.00 

677,000.00 


968.900 00 










4,577,22L00 
3. 796. 320. 00 


















2,712,140.00 
1,485,040.00 


















2,664,313.60 


2,579,198.00 


28,658 


3,090,110.80 


23,829,425 


25.445,009.30 


49,274,434.30 



e Coinage anspended from M*y 23, 1888. 
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PRECIOUS METALS IM THE UNITED STATES. 



GOIHAGB OF THE MiNTS OF TUIB UNITKD StATBB 
BBGAPITULATION. 



Calendar yean. 



1703-1795. 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801...... 

1802 

1808 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 , 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1828 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 , 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 , 

1843 

18U 

1846 



GOLD COINAOB. 



Double 
eagles. 



Bagles. 



Half eagles. 



$27,950 

60,800 

91,770 

79,740 

174,830 

268,650 

292,540 

160.900 

89,790 

97.960 



$43,535 

16.995 

32.030 

124,335 

87.255 

58.110 

180.030 

265.880 

167,530 

152.375 

165.915 

820,465 

420,465 

277.890 

169,375 

501.436 

497.005 

200.435 

477.140 

77.270 

8,175 



Three 
dollars. 



Quarter 
eagles. 



$165.00 
4,390.00 
1.585.00 
1.200.00 



6,530.00 
1,067.50 
8.817.50 
4.452.50 
4,040.00 
17.030.00 
6.775.00 



Dollars. 



72,000 

882,480 

473,380 

656.310 

1,069.070 

2.506.240 

1,250.610 

736,530 



242,940 

258,615 

1.319.030 

173.205 

88.980 

72.425 

86,700 

145.800 

90.345 

124,565 

140.145 

287.210 

631,755 

702.970 

787,435 

968,150 

8,660,845 

1,857.670 

2,765.735 

1,035.605 

1.600.420 

802.745 

1,048,530 

880,945 

655,830 

4,275.425 

4,087,715 

2, 743, 640 



16.120.00 



6,500.00 

11.085.00 

1,900.00 

7,000.00 



8,607.50 

U. 850. 00 

11,300.00 

11.000.00 

10.400.00 

293,425.00 

828,505.00 

1.369,965.00 

U2.700.00 

187,345.00 

191.622.50 

153.572.50 

54.602.50 

85,007.50 

1.327,132.50 

89,845.00 

276.277.60 



CaxTied forward 



8,492,540 I 35.263,8*^0 I I 4,570,155.00 



PBECIOUR METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM THEiB Oroamizahon^ BY Caubndab Ybars— Continued. 

BBCAPITULATION. 
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SmTKB COHVAOK. 


Trade 
dollars. 


Dollan. 


Half dollars. 


Onarter 
dollars. 


Twenty 
eenta. 


Dimes. 


Half 
dimes. 


Three 
oents. 




1204,791 

72,920 

7,776 

827.636 

423,615 

220,920 

51,454 

41,660 

66,064 

19, 570 

821 


$161,572.00 






$4,320.80 

511.50 

2,226.36 




1 


$1,473.60 
63.00 




$2,213.60 
2,526.10 
2,766.00 






1,969.00 
































2.176.00 
8.464.00 
1,097.50 
8,304.00 
826.50 
12,078.00 


1,200.00 

1.695.50 

650.60 

1,892.60 






15,144.60 

14,945.00 

15,857.50 

78,259.50 

' 106,861.00 

419,788.00 

525,788.00 

684.300.00 

702,905.00 

638,138.00 

601,822.00 

814,029.50 

620,951.50 

519,537.50 










• 
















1,684.50 
80,348.50 
51,531.00 
55,160.76 










780.00 
















16,500.00 




• 




















4,471.00 

635.50 

6,618.00 






























. 


































42,150.00 










17. 308. 00 
6,000.75 












23,573.00 

607.783.50 

980,161.00 

1.104.000.00 

375,561.00 

652.898.50 

779,786.50 

847,100.00 

1,752,477.00 

1,471,683.00 

2,002,090.00 

2,746,700.00 

1,537,600.00 

1,856,078.00 

2,382.400.00 

2, 936. 830. 00 

2,398,500.00 

2,603,000.00 

8,206,002.00 

2,676,003.00 

8,273,100.00 

1.814,910.00 

1,773,000.00 

1,748,768.00 

1,145,054.00 

356,500.00 

1,484,882.00 

8,056,000.00 

1,885,600.00 

1,341,500.00 


























90,293.50 
do, 000. 00 
31.861.00 
54,212.75 
16, 020. 00 
4.460.00 




























94,258.70 

118,651.20 

10,000.00 

44,000.00 
















1* •*•"*""•• 


































42,000.00 




51,000.00 




















1,000.00 
25,500.00 




121,500.00 

12,500.00 

77,000.00 

61,000.00 

77, 135. 00 

52,250.00 

48,500.00 

63,500.00 

141,000.00 

119,000.00 

104,200.00 

239,493.40 

220,638.70 

253,368.00 

863,000.00 

890.760.00 

152,000.00 

7,250.00 

198,500.00 






















61, 600. 00 

62,000.00 

62.185.00 

48,250.00 

68,500.00 

74.000.00 

138,000.00 

95.000.00 

113,800.00 

112, 750. 00 

108,285.00 

113,954.25 

96,250.00 

68,250.00 

68,250.00 

82, 500. 00 

78,200.00 


















99,500.00 

80,000.00 

89,000.00 

71,500.00 

488,000.00 

118,000.00 

63,100.00 

208,000.00 

122,786.50 

153,331.75 

143,000.00 

214,250.00 

403,400.00 

290,300.00 

230,500.00 








































1,000 






















300 

61,005 

173,000 

184,618 

165,100 

20,000 

24,500 


































- 
















2,009,040 


56,789,200.50 


3. 188, 576. 50 




8. 120, 200. 10 


1,896,901.40 


1 



7474 25 
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PRECIOUS METALS IK THE UNITED STATES. 



COINAOR OF THE MiNTS OF THE UNITED STATES 



KECAPITULATION— Continaed. 



Calendar yean 



GOLD com AG B. 



Brongbt forward. 



184« 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1800 

1861 

1862 

1803 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

I860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1R79 

1880 

1881 

1»)2 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 



Total. 



Double 
eaglea. 



$26. 225, T*0 
48, 04J, 100 
44,860,520 
26, 046. 520 
18,052,340 
25, 04G, 820 
30, 437, 560 
28, 797, 600 
21,8/3 480 
13, 782, 840 

22, 584, 400 
74, 989, 060 
18. 026, 120 
22, 187. 200 
19,958,000 
27. 874, 000 
30. 820, SUO 
23, 436, 300 
18. 722 0()0 
17. 233. 100 
22. 810, 480 
20. 45C, 740 
21.230,600 
55, 456, 700 
33,917.700 
32,737.820 
46, 386. (^20 
43. 504, 700 
45. 916. 500 
28. 889. 260 
17, 740, 120 
14, 585, 200 

23, 205, 400 
24. 980, 040 
19, 944. 200 
13,875,560 

22, 120 
5, 662. 420 
21. 717, 320 
16, 995. 120 
19,399,080 
25.891,340 
19,238,760 
27, 178. 320 
48, 350, 800 
45. 163, 120 
43. 931, 760 
57. 070, 220 



£agl< 



flalfeaglen. 



$8,492,540 

1, 018, 750 

14, 337, 580 

1,813,340 

6,775,180 

3, 489, 510 

4, 393, 280 

2,811.060 

2, .'>22. 5C0 

2, :j05, 760 

1.487,010 

1, 429, 900 

481,060 

ai3, 210 

253.030 

278. 830 

1, 287, 330 

234.050 

112.480 

60.800 

207. 050 

2 !7. 800 

121. 40C 

241,550 

82,850 

164, 430 

254, 650 

244,500 

173, 680 

790 270 

78,350 

104.280 

211.490 

1,031,440 

6. 120, 320 

21,715,160 

48, 706, 250 

24, 740, 640 

2. 595, 400 

2, 1 10, 800 

4, 815, 270 

10, 621, 600 

8, 706. 800 

8, 030. 310 

4. 298, 850 

755,430 

1,956.000 

9, 817, 400 

20, 132. 450 

26, 032. 780 

7. 148, 260 

2,000,980 

12, 774, 090 



$85,263,920 

2. 736. 155 
6,382.685 
1, 863, 560 
1, 184. 645 

860,160 
2, 651, 055 

3, 680. 635 
2, 305, 095 
1. 513, 235 
1. 257, 000 
1,806 665 
1, 232, 970 

439, 770 

861,235 

352. 365 

3, 'J2, 130 

09,825 

97. 360 

40,540 

144, 535 

253, 200 

170. GOO 

288, 625 

163. 925 

143, 550 

245,000 

275,350 

754,605 

203.530 

105. 240 

61,820 

182,660 

1,427,470 

8, 727, 155 

22.831.765 

33, 458, 430 

17,831,885 

1, 647. 990 

1,922,250 

9, 065. 030 

18. 282, 160 

9, 560, 435 

1,560,980 

37,825 

290,640 

1,347.065 

5,724.700 

9, 610. 985 

5, 152, 275 

7, 289, 680 

1, 072, 315 

6, 109. 415 



Three 
doUara. 



$491, 214 

171,465 

181.530 

104,673 

6. 3. 9 

46. 914 

42,465 

18,216 

17, D55 

15,117 

8,040 

3,495 

12,090 

7,950 

14.625 

7.575 

10.605 

3,900 

6,090 

75 

126,460 

60 

135 

4,464 

246. 972 

9,090 

3.108 

1,650 

4,620 

2.820 

8.318 

2.730 

3,426 

18.480 

15,873 

7,287 



Quarter 
eaglea. 

$4^70.165.00 

279.272.50 

482,060.00 

98,612.50 

111,147.50 

895. 547. 50 

3,867.337.50 

3,283.827.50 

3. 519, 615. 00 

1,806,397.60 

600,700.00 

1.213,117.50 

796,235 00 

144, 062. 50 

142. 220. 00 

164, SCO. 00 

3.241,205.00 

300,882.50 

27.075.00 

7,185.00 

02,302.50 

105,175.00 

78, 125. 00 

94,062.60 

84,612.50 

61.387.60 

68.375.00 

62, 575. CO 

512, 562. 50 

9. 800. CO 

80, 050. 00 

23. 052. 60 

92, 6:^0. CO 

1, 160, 650. CO 

831, 225. 00 

7, 490. 00 

1,700.00 

10, 100. 00 

4,900.00 

4.982.50 

2, 217. 60 

10. 220. 00 

15,705.00 

40.245.00 

44, 120. 00 

22,032.50 

27,600.00 

6,362.60 

75,265.00 

10,305.00 

15. 297. 50 

48. 005. 00 

74,760.00 



DoUara. 



$936,789 

611.301 

3,iQ58,820 

2.201,145 

4,384.149 

1.657,016 

824,883 

1,788,990 

80'. 602 

131, 472 

103. 431 

51,234 

627,499 

1,326,865 

6,250 

6.050 

8.725 

7.180 

6.250 

10.525 

5,925 

0,335 

8.030 

8,530 

125.125 

198,820 

420 

8.245 

3,920 

8,020 

8,030 

1,836 

7,660 

6,040 

10.840 

6,206 

12,205 

6,016 

8.543 

16,080 

80,729 



1,356,868,800 281,050,560 227,393,085 il, 619, 376 . 28, 819, 067. 50 i 19,40»,837 



I 



a Inclodee $475,000 in Columbian coins. 



b Includes $2,026,052.50 in Columbian ooina. 
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BUTSBCOINAOB. 



Trade 
dollars. 



$1,225,000 

4.910,000 

«,279,600 

6.192,150 

13.002,710 

i,250,000 

1,541 

1,067 

oeo 

1,007 
976 



DoUara. 



$2,000,040 

169,000 

140,750 

16,000 

62.600 

47,500 

1,300 

1,100 

46.110 

83,140 

26,000 

63,500 

04,000 



636,500 

738.930 

78,500 

12,090 

27,660 

31, 170 

47,000 

49,625 

60,325 

182,700 

424,300 

445,462 

1, 117, 136 

1, 116, 600 

296,600 



35,965,924 



22,495,550 
27,560,100 
27,397.855 
27,927,975 
27,574,100 
28,470,039 
28,136,875 
28,697,767 
31,423.886 
33,611,710 
81,090,833 
34,651,811 
88, 043, 004 
23,562,735 
6, 333, 245 
1,456,792 
8, 093, 972 
862.880 
19,876,762 
12,651,731 



463,849,360 



Half dollars. 



$56,739. 

2.257, 

1,670, 

1,880, 

1.781. 

1,341, 

801, 

110, 

2,430. 

4.111, 

2,288, 

1,903, 

1,482. 

0, Wo, 

2,074, 

1,032, 

2,078, 

802, 

709, 

518, 

593, 

899, 

810, 

769. 

725, 

829. 

1.741, 

866, 

1,598, 

1,406, 

5,117. 

7,451, 

7,540, 

726, 



o 



4. 

6. 

2, 

4, 

2, 

8, 

2. 

2. 

«. 

6, 

6, 

100, 

a 1,652, 

54,003, 

3,667. 

2,354, 

1,507, 

2,023, 



200.50 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
500.00 
375.00 
565.00 
354.00 
000.00 
725.00 
500.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
850.00 
950.00 
175.00 
830.00 
785.00 
450.00 
812.50 
102.50 
100.00 
950.00 
758.50 
655.00 
775.00 
780.00 
650.00 
750.00 
575. 0(> 
255.00 
200.00 
950.00 
877.50 
487.50 
750.00 
519. 50 
637.50 
065.00 
943.00 
855.00 
416.50 
355.50 
295.00 
300.00 
136.50 
948.50 
831.00 
652.00 
855.00 
315.50 



S|narter 
ollara. 



$3,188, 

127, 

275, 

86. 

85, 

150, 

62, 

68, 

4,146, 

3,466, 

857, 

2,129, 

2, 726, 

2,002, 

421, 

312, 

1,237, 

249, 

48, 

28. 

25, 

11, 

17, 

81. 

23, 

23. 

53, 

68, 

414, 

215, 

1,278, 

7,839, 

6,024, 

849, 

a, 

8. 
3, 
4, 
8, 
2. 
3, 

1, 

2, 

806, 

3, 

20, 

1,551, 

2,960, 

c2,583, 

2,233, 

2,255, 

1, 386, 

2.524, 



575.60 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
000.00 
700.00 
000.00 
265.00 
555.00 
000. OO 
350.00 
500.00 
500.00 
250.00 
000.00 
350.00 
650.00 
887.50 
015.00 
517.50 
075.00 
381.25 
156.25 
500.00 
150.00 
935.00 
255.60 
762.50 
190.50 
075.00 
375.00 
287.50 
927.50 
200.00 
675.00 
73&75 
243.75 
075,00 
859.75 
218. 75 
632.50 
471.50 
677.50 
708.25 
177.75 
147.50 
150.00 
331.00 
837.50 
448. 25 
390.25 
700.25 
440.00 



138, 144, 873. 60 54, 349, 709. 75 



Twenty 
oenta. 



$265, 598 

5.180 

102 

120 



271,000 



Dimes. 



$8,120. 

3. 

24. 

45, 

113, 

244, 

142, 

196. 

1,327, 

624, 

207, 

703. 

712, 

189, 

97. 

78, 

209, 

102. 

17. 

26, 

18. 

14, 

14, 

72, 

70, 

52, 

109, 

261, 

443, 

319. 

2,406, 

3,015, 

1,735, 

187, 

1, 

8. 

2. 

391, 

787, 

893, 

257, 

658, 

1, 573, 

721, 

835, 

1.133, 

2,304, 

1,695, 

759, 

205, 

225, 

318, 

1,287, 



200.10 
130.00 
500.00 
150.00 
900.00 
150.00 
650.00 
550.00 
301.00 
000.00 
500.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
700.00 
650.00 
830.00 
196.00 
907.00 
550.00 
372.50 
662.50 
625.00 
6G0.00 
150.00 
371.00 
045.00 
329.10 
151.70 
570.00 
115. 00 
051.00 
880.00 
510.00 
735.50 
497.50 
110.00 
571.20 
134.90 
711. 70 
409.40 
838.90 
648.70 
3.38.90 
461.70 
671.60 
365.50 
219. 30 
009.60 
088.00 
581.80 
810.80 



Half dimes. 



$1,396,901.40 

1,350.00 

63. 700. 00 

63,400.00 

72,450.00 

82,250.00 

83, 050. 00 

63,025.00 

785,251.00 

365, 000. 00 

117, 500. 00 

299,000.00 

433, 000. 00 

258, 000. 00 

45, 000. Oft 

92.950.00 

164. 050. 00 

74.627.50 

5.923.00 

4. 523. 50 

6.675.00 

6,536.25 

6,431.25 

18, 295. 00 

21. 930. 00 

26. 830. 00 

82, 493. 00 

189, 247. 50 

51, 830. 00 



30.441,651.00 4,880.219.40 



Three 
cents. 



$185,022.00 

559.905.00 

342.000.00 

20, 130. 00 

4, 170. 00 

43,740.00 

81, 260. 00 

48. 120 00 

10,950.00 

8, 610. 00 

14, 940. 00 

10. 906. 50 

643.80 

14.10 

355.00 

681.75 

138.75 

123.00 

153.00 

120.00 

127.80 

68.50 

18.00 



1,282.087.20 



c Includes $10,006.75 in Columbian coins. 



■■■■■ 
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PBECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Coinage of the Mints of the Unttbd States 

RECAPITULATION-Oontinaed. 



Calendar yean. 



1798-1795. 
1796 



MINOR OOINAOB. 



Five cents. 



Three cents. 



Two cents. 



1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1806. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848. 
1B44. 
1845. 
1846. 



Carried forward 



PBECIODS METALS IN THE UKITED STATES. 
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FROM THXHt OBOANiZATiONy BY CALENDAR YEARS — Continued. 

BECAPITnLATIOK-Cuitiiiafld. 



MinOR COIHAOK. 



Cents. 



$10,060.83 

0,747.00 

8,975.10 

9,797.00 

0. 045.86 

28,221.75 

13,828.87 

84,351.00 

24,713.63 

7.568.88 

9, 411. 16 

3,480.00 

, 7,272.21 

11,090.00 

2,228.67 

14,685.00 

2,180.26 

10,756.00 

4,180.00 

3,578.30 



28,209.82 
89,484.00 
31,670.00 
26,710.00 
44,075.50 
8,890.00 
20,723.39 



12,620.00 
14,611.00 
16,174.25 
23,577.32 
22,606.24 
14,145.00 
17,116.00 
33,502.60 
23.620.00 
27,300.00 
18,561.00 
88,784.00 
21,110.00 
55.583.00 
63,702.00 
81,286.61 
24,627.00 
16.073.67 
23,833.00 
24,283.20 
23, 987. 52 
38,948.04 
41,208.00 



Half oenU. 



1712.67 
577.40 
636.24 



60.88 
1,057.66 



7L83 
489.60 
5,276.56 
4.072.32 
1,780.00 
2,380.00 
2,000.00 
5,772.86 
1,075.00 
815.70 



815.00 
1,170.00 



3,030.00 
2,435.00 



11.00 



770.00 

600.00 

705.00 

1.990.00 



1,046,560.96 1 37,203.56 



TOTAL OOHVAOI. 



Gold. 



171,486.00 
77,960.00 
128,190.00 
206,610.00 
213,286.00 
317,760.00 
422,570.00 
423,310.00 
268,377.60 
258,642.60 
170,367.60 
824,606.00 
437,496.00 
284,665.00 
160,375.00 
601,435.00 
497,906.00 
290, 4?5. 00 
477, 140. 00 
77, 270. 00 
8.175.00 



242,940.00 

258,615.00 

1,319,030.00 

189,825.00 

88,980.00 

72,425.00 

93,200.00 

156,385.00 

92, 245. 00 

131,565.00 

140, 145. 00 

295,717.ii0 

643, 105. 00 

714,270.00 

798,435.00 

978, 550. 00 

3,954,270.00 

2, 186, 175. 00 

4,135,700.00 

1,148,305.00 

1, 809,^765. 00 

1,376,847.50 

1,676,482.50 

1,091,857.50 

1,829,407.50 

8,lue,797.50 

5.427,670.00 

3,756,447.50 

4, 034, 177. 50 



52, 300, 702. 50 



surer. 



1870,683.80 

77,118.60 

14,660.46 

830,291.00 

423,615.00 

224,296w00 

74,758.00 

68,843.00 

87,118.00 

100. 340. 60 

149,388.50 

471,319.00 

687,448.75 

684,300.00 

707,376.00 

638,773.60 

608,340.00 

814,029.50 

620,061.50 

661,687.50 

17,308.00 

28.575.76 

607,783.50 

1.070,454.50 

1,140,000.00 

501,680.70 

825,762.46 

805,806.50 

895,550.00 

1,752,477.00 

1,564,583.00 

2,002,000.00 

2,869,200.00 

1.575,600.00 

1,994,676.00 

2,496,400.00 

3.175,600.00 

2,579,000.00 

2,759,000.00 

3,415,002.00 

8,443,003.00 

8, 606. 100. 00 

2,096.010.00 

2,333,243.40 

2,209,778.20 

1,726,703.00 

1,132,760.00 

2,332,750.00 

3,834,750.00 

2,235,550.00 

1,873,200.00 

2.558,580.00 



69,072,497.50 



Minor. 



$11,873.00 

10,324.40 

9,510.84 

9,797.00 

9,106.68 

« 29, 279. 40 

13.628.37 

84,422.83 

25,203.03 

12,844.94 

13,483.48 

5,260.00 

9,652.21 

13,090.00 

8,001.53 

15.660.00 

2,485.96 

10,766.00 

4,180.00 

8,578.30 



28,209.82 
89,484.00 
81, 670. 00 
26,710.00 
44,075.60 
8,880.00 
20,723.39 



12,620.00 
14.926.00 
16.344.25 
23,577.32 
25,636.24 
16,680.00 
17,115.00 
33,603.60 
23,620.00 
28,160.00 
19, 151. 00 
89,489.00 
23, 100. 00 
56,583.00 
63,702.00 
31,286.61 
24,627.00 
16,973.67 
23,833.90 
24,283.20 
23,987.52 
88,948.04 
41, 208. 00 



TOTAL TALUX. 



$453,641.80 

165,402.90 

152, 250. 79 

645.696.00 

646,906.68 

671,335.40 

610,956.37 

516.075.88 

870. 698. 53 

871,827.94 

833,239.48 

801.084.00 

1,044.596.96 

962,055.00 

884,752.63 

1,165,868.50 

1,108,740.96 

1,115,219.50 

1,102,271.50 

642,535.80 

20,483.00 

66,785.57 

647,267.50 

1.345.064.60 

1,425.325.00 

1,864.786.20 

1,018.977.46 

915,509.88 

967,975.00 

1,858.297.00 

1.735,894.00' 

2,110,679.25 

8,024,342.32 

1,741,381.24 

2,306,875.50 

3,155,620.00 

3, 923, 473. 60 

3,401,055.00 

3,765,710.00 

7,388,423.00 

5,068,667.00 

7,764,900.00 

8,299.808.00 

4. 206. 710. 40 

3,617.912.31 

3,426,812.50 

2,240,581.17 

4, 185, 991. 40 

11,967,830.70 

7,687,207.52 

5,668,595.64 

6,633.965.50 



1,063.704.62 1 122,617,054.62 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

COINAOB OF THE MiNTS OF THB UMITSD StATBS 
RECAPITULATION— Continued. 



Calendar years. 


MINOB COINAOB. 


Five cents. 


Three cents. 


Two cents. 


Bronirht forwanl 








1847 








1848 








1849 








1850 









1861 -. 








1852 








1853 








1854 








1855 








1866 




• 




1857 








1858 1 








1850 
















1861 
















1863 














1896,950.00 
272,800.00 
63,540.00 
68,775.00 
56,075.00 
80,930.00 
17. 225. 00 
14,426.00 
1,800.00 


1865 




$341,460.00 

144,030.00 

117.450.00 

97,560.00 

48,120.00 

40,050.00 

18,120.00 

25,860.00 

85,190.00 

28,700.00 

6,840.00 

4,860.00 




$737,125.00 

1,545,475.00 

l,440,85t».00 

819,750.00 

240.300.00 

28.050.00 

801,800.00 

227.500.00 

176.M)0.00 

104.850.00 

126,500.00 


1867 




1860 




1871 




1873 t 






1875 








1877 






117.50 

1,455.00 

997.75 

•8,618.75 

573,830.00 

1,148,471.05 

563, 697. 10 

73,824.50 

166, 514. 50 

763.182.60 

536, 024. 15 

794,068.05 

812,903.60 

841.717.50 

584,982.10 

668, 500. 75 

270, 656. 60 

498,994.20 

442, 146. 00 

1.021,436.75 


70.50 

1,236.00 

748.65 

82,417.25 

760.00 

318.27 

169.26 

148.70 

128.70 

238.83 

1,232.49 

646.88 




1879 








1881 








1883 








1885 








1887 








1889 








1891 












1893 






1894 






1895 












1897 














15,516,307.45 


941,849.48 


912, U20. 00 
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FROM THEIR ORGANIZATION, BY CALENDAR YSARS — CoDtinued. 

KECAPITULATION-Continued. 



MINOR COINAOB. 



Ceuto. 



$l,046,5e0. 

61,836. 

64, 167. 

41,785. 

44.268. 

98,807. 

50,630. 

66,411. 

42,361. 

15,748. 

26,904. 
177.834. 
246.000. 
864,000. 
205,660. 
101,000. 
280,750. 
498,400. 
529, 737. 
354,292. 

98,266. 

98,210. 
102.665. 

64.200. 

52.750. 

39.296. 

40.420. 
116, 766. 
141, 875. 
135,280. 

79,440. 
8,525. 

67,998. 
162,312. 
389,649. 
392,115. 
385,811. 
456,981. 
232,617. 
117 653. 
176,542. 
452,264. 
374,944. 
488,693. 
571,828. 
470,723. 
376, 498. 
466, 42L 
167, 52L 
883,436. 
390,572. 
504,663. 



96 
69 
90 
00 
44 
07 
94 
31 
66 
29 
63 
66 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
14 
86 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
55 
76 
00 
09 
42 
84 
90 
83 
14 
61 
54 
50 
82 
95 
82 
36 
98 
30 



12,813,178.29 



Half cento. 



637,203.66 



199.32 
199.06 
738.36 



648.47 
276.79 
282.60 
802.15 
175.90 



38,926.11 



TOTAL COINAOB. 



6o!d. 



$52,360,792.60 
20,202,325.00 
8, 776. 612. SO 
9,007.761.50 
31.081,738.50 
63,614.492.50 
66,846,187.60 
89,377.909.00 
25.915,962.50 
29. 387. 968. 00 
36,857,768.50 
32.214,040.00 
22,938,413.50 
14,780,570.00 
23.473.654.00 
83. 395, 530. 00 
20,875,997.50 
22. 445, 482. 00 
20, 061, 415. 00 
28,205,107.50 
81,435.945.00 
23,828,625.00 
19,371,387.50 
17,582,987.50 
83,198,787.50 
21,032,685.00 
21,812,645.00 
57,022,747.50 
85,254,630.00 
32,961,940.00 
46, 579. 452. 60 
48,999,864.00 
49,786.052.00 
89,080,080.00 
62. 308. 279. 00 
96.850,890.00 
66,887,685.00 
29,241,900.00 
83,991,756.50 
27,773,012.60 
28.945,542.00 
23,972,383.00 
81,380,808.00 
31,413,931.00 
20.467,182.50 
29.222.005.00 
84. 787, 222. 50 
56.997,020.00 
79. 546. 160. 00 
59. 616. 367. 50 
47.053.060.00 
76,028,485.00 



1.915,250.225.50 



Silver. 



$69.0T2. 
2,374, 
2.040, 
2, 114. 

1,8W. 
774. 
099. 

9.077. 

8,619. 

3.501. 

6. 142. 

6.478. 

8,405, 

3.284, 

2,259. 

3,783. 

1,252. 
809. 
609. 
691, 
982, 
908. 

1,074. 

1,266. 

1,378, 

8. 104, 

2.504. 

4,024, 

6.851, 
15. 347. 
24.503, 
28,393, 
28.518. 
27.569, 
27,411, 
27,940, 
27,973, 
29,246, 
28,534, 
28.962. 
32.086. 
35, 191, 
33,025. 
35,496, 
39,202, 
27, 518, 
12, 641, 

8,802, 

9.200. 

5.698. 
23.089, 
18,487, 



497.50 
450.00 
050 00 
950.00 
100.00 
397.00 
410.00 
571.00 
270.00 
245.00 
240.00 
760.00 
370.00 
450.00 
390.00 
740.00 
516.50 
267.80 
917. 10 
005.00 
409.25 
870.25 
343.00 
143.00 
255 50 
038.30 
488.50 
747.60 
776.70 
898.00 
307.60 
045.50 
850.00 
776.00 
093.75 
163.75 
132.00 
968.45 
866.15 
176.20 
709.90 
081.40 
606.45 
683.15 
908.20 
856.60 
078.00 
797.30 
350.85 
010.25 
899.05 
297.80 



729, 184, 826. 75 



Minor 



$1,083. 

•1. 

«4, 

41, 

44, 

99, 

60, 

67, 

42, 

16. 

27, 

178, 

246, 

864, 

205, 

101, 

280, 

498, 

926, 

968. 

1.042, 

1, 819, 

1.607. 

963, 

360. 

99, 

869, 

379. 

342, 

246. 

210. 

8. 

68, 

166, 

391. 

428. 

960. 

1,604, 

796." 

191. 

343. 

1.215. 

912, 

1.283, 

1.384. 

1, 812, 

961, 

1,134, 

4.38, 

882, 

832, 

1.626, 



764.62 
836.69 
157.99 
984,32 
467.50 
635.43 
630.94 
050.78 
638.85 
030.79 
106.78 
010.46 
000.00 
000.00 
660.00 
000.00 
IfiO. 00 
400.00 
687.14 
552.86 
960.00 
910.00 
150.00 
000.00 
325.00 
890.00 
380.00 
455.00 
475.00 
970.00 
800.00 
525.00 
186.50 
003.00 
396.95 
151.75 
400.00 
770.41 
483. 78 
622.04 
186.10 
686.26 
200.78 
408. 49 
792. 14 
441.00 
480.42 
931.70 
177.02 
430.56 
718.93 
100.05 



TOTAL VALUI. 



29.722,781.33 



$122,617,054.52 
22.638,611.69 
6.879,720.48 
11.164.695.82 
83.892.306.00 
63,488,524.93 
57,896,228.44 
48,522,539.78 

84. 577. 870. 85 
32. 005, 243. 70 
42.027,115.28 
87.870.810.46 
81. 679, 783. 50 
18,429,020.00 
25, 938, 704. 00 
87. 280. 270. 00 
22,409,264.00 
23, 753. 149. 80 
21, 618, 019. 24 
29,954,665.36 
33,461,314.26 
26.557,411.25 
22,142,880.50 
19,812,130.50 
24,927,868.00 
24,236,613.30 
24, 686, 513. 50 
61,426,960.10 
48, 448. 881. 70 
48,546,803.00 
71,293,560.00 
72,401,434.50 
78,363,088.50 
66.814.859.00 
90.111.368.70 

125.219.205.60 
94,821,217.00 

60. 093. 728. 86 
53,323,106.48 
56,926.810.74 
61.875.438.00 
60.379,150.66 
65,318.615.23 
58,194,022.64 
61,054,882.84 
58,053,302.00 
48,889,780.98 
66,934,749.00 
89,184,688.77 
66,196,798.81 
70,975,677.96 
96.041,882.35 



2,674,157,882.58 



GEISTEEAL INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



A. 

Abyssinia, coinageof, 18M 859 

Africa, East German, coinage of , 1896 859 

productionof gold, 1895,1896, and 1897 860,363 

details of 227 

Alabama, production of , estimate of Director 17 

W. S. Clanton 16 

statistics of , by W. 8. Clanton _..... 196 

Alaska, gold fields of , and the Yukon River 75 

production of, estimate of Director 17 

CharlesG. Yale 16 

statistics of , by Charles G.Yale 64 

Amotmt, cost, average price, and bullion value of silver dollar from 1878. 28 

Appalachian Range, production of , estimate of Director 17 

W. S. Clanton 16 

statistics of. by W. S. Clanton 191 

Approximate gold product of the mines of United States 17 

disposition of 18 

silver product of the mines of United States 17 

disposition of 18 

Argentina, coinageof, 1896 859 

production of gold and silver, 1895, 1896, and 1897 860, 862 

details of 232 

Arizona, production of, estimate of Director 17 

G«o. W. Cheyney 16 

statistics of , by Geo. W. Cheyney 108 

Arts and manufactures, gold and silver used in, in United States 41 

world 45 

Assets and liabilities. United States mints and assay offices. December 31, 

1897-. 838 

Australasia, coinageof, 1895, 1896, and 1897 359 

production of gold and silver, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360, 862 

detailsof 282 

silver mining in, and future prospects 284 

Austria-Hungary, coinageof, 1895, 1896, and 1897 859 

production of gold and silver, 1895, 1896, and 1897 860, 362 

detailsof 252 

Average, highest, and lowest price of silver 87 

in London, 1833-1897 846 

B. 

Bars, gold, exchanged for gold coin for use in the arts 44 

furnished for use in the arts, 1880-1897 44 

manufactured at mints and assay offices 27 

table of 82^ 

893 



394 GENERAL INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



Base T)n11ion and cop^r matte imported 32 

Bolivia, coinage of , 1895, 1896, and 1897 859 

production of gold and silver in, 1895, 1896, and 1897 860, 362 

detailsof 253 

Borneo, production of gold, 1895, 1896, and 1897 860,362 

detailsof 253 

Brazil, production of gold in, 1895, 1896, and 1897 _ 860,362 

detailsof 254 

British Columbia, gold and silver production 263 

1890-1897 268 

production, placer, since 1858 264 

lode mines since 1887 265 

detailsof 263 

British Guiana, production of gold in, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360,362 

detailsof 285 

British Honduras, coinage of, 1895 and 1897 359 

British India, coinage of , 1895, 1896, and 1897 359 

mining in Colar gold fields 255 

production of gold, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360,362 

detoilsof 254 

Bullion in mints and assay offices January 1, 1898 41 

Bullion, silver, average, highest, and lowest price 87 

Bullion value of silver dollar, amount, cost, and average price 28 

C. 

California, production of , estimate of Director 17 

Charles G. Yale 16 

statistics of , by Charles G. Yale 105 

Canada, coinage of , 1896and lb97 359 

production of gold and silver in, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360,362 

detailsof 258 

Central American States, production of gold and silver, 1895, 1896, and 

1897.. 360,362 

detailsof 280 

Ceylon, coinage of , 1895 and 1897 359 

Chile, coinage of , 1895, 1890, and 1897 359 

production of gold and silver in, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360, 362 

detailsof 281 

China, coinage of , 1895, 1896, and 1897 359 

production of gold, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360,362 

detailsof 282 

Circulation of money in the United States, January 1 , 1898 41 

Coinage of United States 26 

1895, 1896, and 1897 359 

1873-1897 26 

since organization of mint,1793 368 

' world, 1895, 1896, and 1897 64,65 

table of 359 

1873-1897 65 

Copper matte and base bullion imported 32 

Colar gold fields, mining in 255 

Colombia, coinage of, 1897 359 

production of gold and silver in, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360, 362 

detailsof 283 



GENERAL INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 395 

Pace. 

Colorado, prodnctum of, estixnate of Director 17 

J. L. Hodgw 19 

statistics of , by J. L. Hodges Ill 

Commercial value of silver, 1897 82 

Commercial ratio of silver to gold since 1687 847 

Congo State, coinage of , 1896 859 

Cost, amotmt, average price, and bullion value of silver dollar since 1878. 28 

Costa Rica, coinage of, 1897 859 

Course of mlver 87 

D. 

Denmark, coinageof, 1897 859 

Deposits of gold and silver at mints and assay offices 20 

from 1880-1897 25 

Distribution of gold and silver produced, by States and Territories, 1897. 16-19 

Dutch Quiana, production of gold, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360,362 

details of 285 

Ecuador, coinage of, 1895, 1896, and 1897 359 

production of gold and silver, 1895, 1896, and 1897 860, 362 

detailsof 282 

Egypt, coinage of , 1896 and 1897 859 

Employment of gold and silver in industrial arts in United States 41 

world 45 

Eritrea, coinage of, 1896 859 

Exports and Imports of gold and silver bullion and coin 29 

tables of 348 

Ezx)orts and imports of silver bullion to and from Great Britain 88 

of goldfrom New Zealand 249 

Witwatersrand 231 

F. 

Fluctuation in price of silver 37 

Form and distribution of stock of money in United States January 1 , 1898. 41 

France, coinageof, 1895,1896, and 1897 859 

production of silver in, 1895, 1896, and 1897 860,862 

details of - 283 

French Guiana, production of gold, 1895, 1896, and 1897 360, 362 

detailsof 285 

G, 

G^rgia, production of , estimate of Director 17 

W. S. Clanton 16 

statistics of , by W. S. Clanton 194 

German East Africa, coinageof, 1896 and 1897 859 

German New Guinea, coinage of 1895 859 

Germany, coinageof, 1895, 1896, and 1897 1 859 

production of gold and silver in,.1895, 1896, and 1897 360, 362 

detailsof 283 

GK>ld bars manufactured at mints and assay offices 27 

tableof 826 



396 GENERAL INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 

Page. 

GK>ld bullion deposited at mints and assay offices SO 

188a-18»7 25 

stock of, in United States January 1, 1888 40 

coinageof UnitedStates 36 

1873-1807, fine onnces and valne 26 

from organization of mint, 1703 868 

yarions countries, 1805, 1806, and 1807 64,65 

tableof 869 

1878-1807 65 

exported from New Zealand 249 

Witwatersrand 281 

imports and exports, 1807 29 

tables of 848 

to and from Great Britain 88 

fields and mining districts of Alaska and the Yukon River 75 

mines of New Zealand 241 

mining in New Zealand, particulars of 243 

the Colar Fields of Mysore, India 255 

operations in Tasmania 251 

concession granted by Korea to kn American 201 

moyement from UnitedStates 86 

productof mines of UnitedStates, 1860-1807 10 

approximate 12 

disposition 12 

by States and Territories, 1806 and 1807 15 

distributed . by States and Territories 13 

reported by mint officers and agents 18 

production of, in the United States, 1805, 1806, and 1807, tables of. . . 860, 362 

1807 11 

distributed among States 

and Territories 16 

estimate by mint officers and 

agents 18 

Director 17 

John J. Valen- 
tine 842 

by placer and quartz min- 
ing 18 

world 50 

table of 360,362 

sincel403 364 

1860-1807 63 

used for industrial purposes in United States 41 

1880-1807 44 

world 45 

Government purchases of silver 27 

Great Britain, coinage of , 1805, 1806, and 1807 850 

imports and exports of silver bullion 88 

production of gold and silver in, 1805, 1806, and 1807 360, 362 

deUilsof 284 

Greece, production of silver in, 1805, *1806, and 1807 360,362 

details of 285 

Guatemala, coinage of , 1805 850 

Guiana (British) , production of gold in, 1805, 1896, and 1807 860, 362 

detailaof 286 



GENERAL INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 397 

Guiaiia (Dutch), prodaction of gold in, 1895, 1896, and 1897 860,862 

detailsof 285 

(French), production of gold in, 1895, 1896, 1897 860,362 

detailsof 286 

H. 

Haiti, coinage of , 1895 859 

Highest, lowest, and average price of silver in the United States 87 

London, 1833-1897 846 

Hongkong, coinage of , 1895, 1896, and 1897 859 

I. 

Idaho, production of, estimate of Director 17 

J. W. Cunningham 16 

statistics of , by J. W.Cunningham • 129 

Imports and exports of gold and silver - 29 

tables of : 848 

silver bullion to and from Great Britain . 88 

of copper matte , base bullion , etc 32 

India (British), coinage of, 1895, 1896. and 1897 859 

mining in Colar gold fields 255 
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